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Belgians Doubt ’ 
Link To Sterling re@SUry’s Tax Reduction Program 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER | Secretary of the Treasury 


(Special Correspondent of the | Stressing the Need for Continued Large Government Revenues and 
“Chronicle” ) Reiterating His Taxation Principles Expressed as War Mobilization 
Uncertainty Regarding Future Value | Director, Secretary Vinson Requests Congress Not to Reduce Taxes 
of the Pound Causes Concern to | More Than $5 Billions. Recommends That Tax Reductions Be Geared 
Belgian Business. A Financial Of- | to Prevention of Both Inflation and Deflation, and Proposes Repeal of 
ficial’s Views. Black Market Not | Excess Profits Taxes and the 3% Normal Income Tax. Wants War 
Regarded as an Unmixed Evil.| Excise Taxes Eliminated July 1, 1946, and Recommends Revision of 
Fear Regarding Restoration of | Payroll Taxes Be Delayed. Says Far-reaching Changes in Tax System 
Diamond Industry of Antwerp. Should Be Considered Later, but That Legislation on Proposed Reduc- 
tions Should Be Enacted Not Later Than Nov. 1. 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM iia 
It is a pleasure for me to appear before the Ways and Means 


spite the reassurance which the | 
financial and | Committee because coming here is like coming home. It is also a 
pleasure be-® 


monetary pro- 





 Stabilizations “Pro Forma’’ 


By MELCHIOR PALYI 


Continuing His Analysis of the Present Problems of Foreign Exchange 
| Stabilizations, Dr. Palyi Contends That Exchange Controls Are Leading 
| to “Multiple Currencies” Similar to the German Pre-War Practices. 
| Holds That Exchange Controls Cannot Permanently Avoid Devaluations 
and Illustrates His Point by Reference to the Present French Currency 
Situation. Says France Is Following the Error of Great Britain in 
Ignoring Monetary Volume as a Guidance in Determining Rates of 
Exchange for Their Currencies. 


The article on U. S. and British exchange rates, published in the 
“Chronicle” of Aug. 30, 1945, came to the conclusion that— 














gram of M.! 


(a) Restric- 


Ky 


ye 


Gutt, 
Finance Min- 
ister. has 
brought about, 
the several 
Belgian busi- 
ness men with 
whom the 
writer has 
talked have 
expressed 
more or less 
concern over 
the future of 
the pound 
sterling. Al- 


Belgian | 





cause you are 
considering 
not the neces- 
sity of tax in- 
creases but the 
opportunity 
for tax reduc- 
tions. After 
climbing the 
mountain of 
war taxation 
in 1940, 1941, 
1942 and 1943, 
and moving 
along the crest 
during 1944 


“End Deficit Spending” 


By HON. ROBERT A. TAFT* 
U. S. Senator from Ohio 


Asserting That Despite Promises of Post-War Prosperity There Exists 
No Workable Governmental Plan, Senator Taft Stresses the Need for a 
Sound Fiscal Policy as the Best Impetus to Ex- 
panded Enterprise and Full Employment. He Criti- 
cizes the Government Deficit Spending Projects and 
Calls for a Balanced Post-War Budget of Around 
$20 Billions. Advocates Reasonable Loans Abroad 


tions on most 
foreign bal- 
ances in this 
country are 
likely to be 
gradually re- 
laxed. If so, 
the dollar will 
be restored 
more or less 
to the pre- 
war type of 
gold standard; 

(b) The 
pound ster- 
ling, too, is to 


and 1945, we 
are now in the 
fortunate po- 
sition of being 


though the 
British may 
not consider 
Belgium as coming within the 
c : - ah able to go a 
Sterling Area, the aoe Me og | little way down the other ee We 
ness men seem convinced thet aj gig not rez : . - 
decline in sterling from the pres- | lot reach the peak of wartime 
ent $4.03 rate is bound to cause; House Ways and Means Com- 
some decline in the dollar value; mittee on Oct. 2 recommended 
of the Belgian franc. The writer’s| yarious tax cuts. For report of ac- | 
(Continued on page 1599) tion, see page 1605. 


Herbert M. Bratter 


Socretary Vi . 
ee ee sions of Federal Power. 


contribute so largely to progress 








|taxation in one revenue act; it 
| took five major acts in four years. 


Index of Regular Features on 
page 1616. 





public opinion 


“An address by Senator Taft 


| “Statement of Secretary Vinson 
| before the Ways and Means Com- 
| mittee of the House of Represent- 
atives on Oct. 1, 1945. 

(Continued on page 1600) 
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Common & Preferred 
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Corporation . 
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Bell Teletype NY 1-635 


CORPORATE 
FINANCE 
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Kobbé, Gearhart & Co. 
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Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
45 Nassau Street New York 5 
Tel. REctor 2-3600 Teletype N. Y. 1-576 
Philadelphia Telephone: Enterprise 6015 
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MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
14 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5.N.Y. 


TELEPHONE-RECTOR 2-6300 





























but Holds Loans Will Not Remedy European Ills. 
Sees Inflationary Dangers in the Wallace Spend- 
thrift Policies and Cautions Against Further Exten- 


It is a pleasure to me to participate in this 
project of the Financial World designed to im- 
prove business methods and the active interest of 
stockholders in the business corporations which 


in our economic life. The subject of business man- 
agement and economics has become 
more complicated, but at the same time this diffi- 
cult economics has come to dominate politics. 
And so if we are going to have an intelligent 
regarding political policy, cer- 


World, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Oct. 2, 1945. 
(Continued on page 1607) 


be “stabil- 
ized” at its 
present +i 
ity, but under 
thorough reg- Dv. Melchior Palyt 
imentation by foreign exchange 
restrictions with the result that it 
will become an internal unit of 
exchange without an international 
“gold content.” 

This pseudo-stabilization will 
not be affected by the change of 
British Government. The radical 
minority in the Labor Party (A. 

(Continued on page 1588) 


and prosperity 
infinitely 


Robert A. Taft 





at a dinner given by the Financial 


State and 
Municipal 
Bonds 
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Service 
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Members New York Curb Exchange 
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Bond Department 
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Public Service Co. 
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Members 
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———— Trading Markets in: 
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American Phenolic 
Kaiser - Frazer Corp. 
Great Amer. Industries 
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Members ; 
New York Security Dealers Ass'n 
Nat’l Assn of Securities Dealers, Inc 
40 Exchange P1.,N.¥.5 HA 2-2772 








BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 














Elk Horn Coal 


Common & Preferred 
Kaiser-Frazer 
Kendall Co. 
Mayflower Hotel 
Peerless Weich’g & Vend’g 


Common & Preferred 


Simplicity Pattern, Pfd. 


Mitchell ¢ Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 
WoOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N.Y. 1-1227 








*International 


Power Securities 
7s, 1952-1957 


Savoy Plaza 
3/6s, 1956 


® Traded on N. Y. Curb Exchange 


Vanderhoef & Robinson 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street, New York 5 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-4070 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1543 








Booth Fisheries 
Common 


Byrndun Corporation 


Common 


A. . Campbell 


indiana Limestone 
All Issues 


Struthers-Welis 


Common and Preferred 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York & 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 


115 BROADWAY 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 


Changes in the Existng Law. 


and Subsidiaries. 
In June 1945, Hugh Dalton, 


appointed a 

committee of 

13. members, 

headed by 

Justice Lionel 

L. Cohen, “to 

consider and 

report what 

major amend- 

ments are de- 

sirable in the 

Com panies 

Act of 1929,” 

a law corre- 

sponding to 

our own Se- 

curities Act of 

1933. This 

committee, 

which was as- 

A. M. Sakolski signed the 
particular task of reviewing “the 
reguirements prescribed in regard 
to the formation and affairs of 
companies and the safeguards af- 
forded for investors and for the 
public interest,” submitted its re- 
port in June of this year, thus 
consuming two full years in hold- 
ing meetings and in hearing oral 
evidence. The document, (CM 
6659) covers 115 pages, and in- 
cludes eighteen major sets of rec- 
ommendations for the amendment 
| of the present law, and, in addi- 
| tion, presents a number of inter- 
|esting suggestions. The member- 
ship of the Committee, no one of 
whom appears to have had spe- 
cific economic training, comprised 
men of widely varying experi- 














Boston & Maine, Stpd. Pid. 
Kaiser-Frazer 
Marion Steam Shovel, Pid. 
New England Public Service 


Plain Preferreds 


United Piece Dye Works 


Common & Preferred 


Sreene aiCompany 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


37 Wali St., N. Y.5 Hanover 2-4850 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 








ences, of whom only two were 
members of Parliament. 


In its introductory statement, 
the committee reported that “we 
are satisfied that the great ma- 
jority of the limited companies 
ere honestly and conscientiously 
managed,’ and added “that the 
system of limited liability com- 
panies has been and is beneficial 
to the industry and trade of the 
country and essential to the pros- 
perity of the nation as a whole.” 
Yet, notwithstanding the amend- 
ments made to the Companies Act 
during the last half century, the 
Comniittee pointed out that “op- 
portunities for abuse will inevi- 
tably exist.” To lessen such op- 
portunities, it recommends the 

(Conitnued on page 1592) 


oe ae gee ! 
: We Maintain Active Markets in U. S. FUNDS for | 
BROWN COMPANY, Common & Preferred 
BULOLO GOLD DREDGING 
KERR ADDISON MINES 
STEEP ROCK IRON MINES 
NORANDA MINES 


Canadian Securities Dep’t. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Eachanges 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 


Revising the British Securities Act 


By A. M. SAKOLSKI 


The Cohen Committee Reports on Amendments, and Although Urging 
More Publicity of Corporation Affairs, More Details in Prospectuses and 
Definite Responsibilities of Directors and Experts, Proposes No Radical 
Considers the Problem of Shareholders’ 
Control of Management and the Relations Between Holding Companies 
Praises London Stock Exchange. 


then President of the Board of 


Trade and at present Chancellor of the Exchequer of the British 





Governme n t,® 


“Management Must 





Home Title 
Guaranty 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Mc DONNELL & (0. 
- w= 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 














Amos Treat & Go. Is 
Formed in New York 


Following the dissolution of the 
partnership of Hughes & Treat, 
as of Sept. 29, Amos S. Treat and 
Charies W. Treat, limited partner, 
announce the formation of Amos 
Treat & Co. The new firm will 
transact a general investment 
business at 40 Wall Street, New 

York. 





Tell Its Story’’ 


By JAMES E. 


McCARTHY* 


Dean, College of Commerce, University of Notre Dame 


Prominent Educator Stressing the Importance of Public Relations in Pro- 
moting Harmony in Industry Urges a Campaign to Combat Economic 
Illiteracy and Revolutionary Doctrines That Condemn Free Enterprise 


System. 


Sees Grave Danger in the Spread of Statism, and Advocates 


Dissemination of Sound Economic Doctrines Which Produced Our 


National Progress. Holds Business 


and Management Should Undertake 


an Enlightened Educational Program and Use Its Public Relations 


Facilities as an Educational Force. 


I feel certain freedom as well 


as great privilege in being invited 


to speak before the National Association of Public Relations Counsel, 


Inc. The free- 





dom I feel 
comes from 
the knowl- 
edge that you 
and I are both 
engaged in 
educational 
work -— but 
my work is 
highly _insig- 
nificant when 
compared 
witn yours— 
you are the 
finalists in the 
very real 
struggle of 
enlightenment 
—I am en- 
gaged only in 
the prelim- 
inaries. 

As ar obscure co-worker in the 
field of advocacy of economic en- 
lightenment, I am made humble 
by the knowledge that I am ad- 
dressing a group that will be 
cordial—and critical—but that is 
as it ought to be. I think no one 
may properly claim the time and 
attention of a group who have 
achieved the stature of the Public 
Relations Counsel Association of 
New York excepting he has some- 


James E. McCarthy 


*An address by Dean McCarthy 
before the Nationa] Association of 
Public Relations Counsel, Inc., 
New York City, Sept. 20, 1945. 


thing to say that has a bearing 
upon the problems of our times— 
and can say it reasonably well. 

At the outset I should like to 
make the honest admission that I 
admire and I hope that 1 am a 
reasonably staunch advocate of 
intelligent, enlightened public re- 
lations programs and of the men 
who are charged with the respon- 
sibility for the initiation of such 
programs, 

And may I be permitted the 
observation that it is my belief 
that men in your profession are 
in very large measure custodians 
of one of the most desperate re- 
sponsibilities vested in any sin- 
gle group in our country. The re- 
sponsibility for the preservation 
of free enterprise now becomes 
the fixed responsibility of all en- 
lightened public relations men. I 
say this for the reason that other 
less enlightened men, on the man- 
agement side, by their collective 
inabilities to properly appraise the 
pattern of the plot to destroy free 
enterprise, have defaulted, and 
are no longer capable or worthy 
of leading America in the fight 
against collectivism and statism. 

May I also be permitted to say 
that I believe in public relations 
as an enlivening medium for the 


conveyance of messages, ideas, in- 
formation and facts which enrich 
(Continued on page 1594) 
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Reentered us second-class matter Feb- 
ruary 25, 1942, at the post office at New 


York, N. Y., 
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The Cat Is Out of the Bag 


Revealing Exhibit Filed by NASD in Support of Recent 
Amendment. Divide and Conquer Strategy Used. Ami- 
cable Relations Heretofore Existing Between Employer 





and Employee in Securities Field Threatened. Regimen- 
tation and Shackling of Dealers and Brokers and Their 
Employees Presents an Ugly Picture. Claims of Pressure 
and Duress Supported by Exhibits Filed With SEC. 


In support of the recent NASD By-Law Amendments, 
there was filed with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
‘sion an exhibit which we regard of such significance that 
we here give it verbatim: 


SWISS AMERICAN CORPORATION 
30 Pine Street 
By. .€.9 
June 25th, 1945 
Mr. D. S. Rutty 
45 Exchange Street 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Dear Dave: 

Frank sent me your note of June 22nd. He asked 
me to answer it as he did not attend the recent Board 
Meeting and I did. Also, Frank is away on vacation. 

There have been a good many cases where houses 
have been punished for sins that were 90‘: those of the 
salesmen. In such cases, a salesman not only goes 
scotfree but is able to leave the house and take a job 
with another house. Because of the terrific competi- 
tion for salesmen, he usually gets the job. To some 
extent one might say that the houses are at the mercy 
of the salesmen, who again in many cases of competi- 
tion are getting the inordinate share of the spread. 

There is nothing in the proposal that goes beyond 
the requirements of the Stock Exchange with respect to 
customers men. Customers men are not only amen- 
able to the discipline of the Stock Exchange, but are 
required by examination to prove their fitness. I have 
already received a letter from one prominent over-the- 
counter NASD member who not only approves heartily, 
but urges that the NASD follow the Stock Exchange in 
establishing some sort of a fitness test. It is not in- 
tended for the clerical force, bookkeepers, stenogra- 
phers, etc., but only for those who come in contact with 
the public. By experience it has been found that this 
inevitably includes somebody in the cashiering depart- 
ment and, of course, the traders who have been the 
chief sinners in many cases. Opinion as to the wisdom 
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Future. Points to the Development 
and to the Heavy Potential Demands 
Both in the Home and in Industries 
Are Self-Expanding Since One Sale 


Air Conditioning— 
A Growth Industry 


By S. M. AHMED* 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange 
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Describing the Rapid Progress of the Air Conditioning Industry, Mr. 
Abmed Gives Reasons for Further Continued Growth in the Immediate 


Competition Between Establishments. 





of New and Improved Equipment 
for New Uses of Air Conditioning 
. Says Sales in Air Conditioning 
Leads to Another Through Direct 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 














AND COMPANY 


ALONG CAME 
MOANS! 


Still griping about those “‘non- 
marketable” stocks and bonds that 
you seem to be stuck with? Sell 
them to us and see Gary Cooper 
with the proceeds! 


Obsolete Securities Dept. 
99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK | 
Telephone WHitehail 4-6551 
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Members New York Security Dealers Assn 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, -N. Y. 














preservation 
and process- 
ing of foods; 
valuable to 
business and 
theaters, 
stores, restau- 
rants, hotels, 
railroads, and 
offices; con- 
ducive to 
comfort and 
health in 
places where 
people gather 





S. M. Ahmed 


or live. 





The im- 


of over $200 million; and the num- 
ber of nationaliy prominent man- 
ufacturers engaged. The industry 
holds potentialities for vast ex- 
pansion and is ripe for profitable 
operations. Equipment manufac- 
turers, who have developed their 
products and selling organizations, 
have attained a position which 


HAnever 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 
Air conditioning has become a vital part of our modern way of |* 
life; essential to the manufacture of a vast number of products in 
textile, chem- © 
ical, steel, pe- portance and the size of the in- Taca 
troleum, ma-. Custry is shown by the total num- 
thine tool, and ber of installations which are Expreso-Aereo 
a score of valuea in excess of $1 billion; : 
other indus- plant investment estimated at Delta Air Corp. 
tries; import- $106 million; the nearly 100,000 ‘ 
ant in the workers employed, with a payroll Chicago & Southern 








Mid-Continent Airlines 
Bought—S old—Quoted 


J. F. Reilly & Co. 


embers ; 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 





(Continued on page 1590) 





Empire. 


Cooperation. 


what difficult. 


and action. 


alignment. 





York City, Sept. 27, 1945. 


This subject which was assigned to me is some- 
America needs many things of 
different sorts and on different levels of thought 
She desperately needs a program to 
end unemployment and poverty and yet keep and 
increase genuine freedom. She needs stronger and 
better basic economic and political organizations 
—in particular a new and*meaningful political 
She needs a foreign policy which 


(Continued on page 1585) 


What America Needs Most 


By NORMAN THOMAS* 
Leader, Socialist Party of the United States 


Mr. Thomas, After Enumerating Specifically What He Contends America 
Needs, States That Uppermost Is a Clear Sighted Devotion to True 
Democracy and to an Organized Federation of Free 
Peoples. Criticizes the Structure of the United 
Nations Organization as Being Controlled by Rival 
Imperialisms and Warns That Unless We Face the 
Facts We Will Walk the Path of Militarism and 
Denounces the Unconditional Surrender 
Policy as Having Cost Many Lives, and Deplores 
Punishing a Whole People for Crimes of a Few. 
Calls for a Spirit of Repentance, Forgiveness and 


Norman Thomas 


now gives promise of expanding 


*An address by Mr. Ahmed be- 
fore the New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts, Sept. 24, 1945. 





*An address by Mr. Thomas at the Christ Church Forum, New 










40 Exch. Pl., New York 5,N. ¥ 
HAnover 2-4785 
Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2480 
Private Wires to Chicago & Los Angeles 








TRADING MARKETS 


Haloid Corp. 
Bartgis Bros. 
Billings & Spencer 
U. S. Sugar Com. & Pfd. 





















Shadowproof Glass Corp. 
Est. 1926 


Bought — Sold 
Henze & lo. 


170 Broadway WOrth 2-0300 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 


I 








Punta Alegre Sugar 
Eastern Sugar Asso. 
Lea Fabrics 
National Gas & Electric 


DUNNE & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 


W Hitehall 3-0272— Teletype NY 1-956 
Private Wire to Boston 

















of this measure was absolutely unanimous among the | 


entire Board of Governors and all the District Chair- 
men. It was felt that it would be welcomed by all 
(Continued on page 1609) 





American Bantam Car 
Common and Preferred 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Circular on Request 


Hot, ROSE & TROSTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7409 


Teletype: NY 1-375 

















Public National Bank 
& Trust Co. 


National Radiator. Co. 


Analyses available 


to dealers only 
C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 























Teletype NY 1-1666 
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ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


Adam Hatt 


American Bantam Car 
Com. & Pfd. 


American Hardware* 


Amer. Window Glass* 


Com. & Pfd. 


Armstrong Rubber? 


Bendix Home Appl. 
Du Mont Lab. “A” 
Douglas Shoe* 

Gt. Amer. Industries* 
International Detrola 
Kaiser-Frazer? 
Lawrence Port. Cem.* 
Liberty Aircraft 
Marathon Paper 
Michigan Chemical* 
Moxie Co. 

P. R. Mallory 


Oxford Paper* 
Polaroid—New 
Purolator® 
Richardson Co. 
Sheraton Corp. 
Taca Airways* 
Upson Co. 
Warren Bros. “C” 


Wickwire-Spencer 





Alabama Mills* 
Aspinook Corp. 
Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Consolidated Textile 
Warwick Mills 


: UTILITIES | 


American Gas & Power 
Conn. Lt. & Pr. 

Jowa Southern Util. 

Mass. Pow. & Lt. $2 Pfd. 

New England Pub. Serv., Com. | 
Northern New England Co. l 
North West Utihty. Pfd. 
Portland Elec. Pow. Prior Pfd. | 


*Bulletin or Circular upon request | 


+Prospectus Upon Request 


WALL & CO. 


ST. 1926 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK S 
REctor 2-8700 NY 1-223 


Direct Wires to 
Bartf'd 6111 


ago and Phila. 
Buff. 6024 Bos. 2100 





Art Metals Construction 


Crowell-Collier Pub. 


115 Broadway, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 


| Grinnel: Corp. 

i Bausch & Lomb Oxtord Paper Pid. & Com. 
Carey (Philip) Mfg. Robertson H. H. 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Pfd. Winters & Crampton 


Warren Bros. B. & C. 
Bought - Sold - Quoted 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 
105 West Adams St., Chicago 





Teletype NY 1-672 














The Le Roi Company 
*Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc. 


70 Pine Street 
Hanover 2-7793 





| York Corrugating Company 


*Prospectus and Special Letter Available 


FIRST COLONY CORPORATION 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


Winters & Crampton 


New York 5 
Teletype NY 1-2425 


























| ARIZONA EDISON CO. 


COMMON — 


FOUNDATION CO. 
WELLMAN ENGINEERING CO. 


Descriptive Circular on Request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


41 Broad Streets New York 4 


HAnover 2-2100 








After World War I. Sees 


Program. 





Protecting the Purchasing Power of Capital. Presen 


Strategy for Investors 


By G. Y. BILLARD 
J. R. Williston & Co. 


Feels Labor News No More Fundamentally Bearish Than 


Investors’ Problem That of 
ts 
a 


Now, as after World War I, labor news is disturbing but if is no 
more fundamentally bearish than at that time. There is little doubt 


that wage in- 


wv 





creases wil] 
ultimately be 
translated in- 
to higher 
prices, despite 
temporarily 
successful ef- 
forts by OPA. 
This in turn 
means a sure 
advance in 
living costs. 
Voluntary 
wage in- 
creases, now 
widespread, 
are running 
upwards to 
15%. Involun- 
tary wage in- 
2reases will 
result from strikes. The objective 
of labor is a 30% hourly wage in- 
crease above wartime levels; the 
objective of Government is a 40 
to 50% rise in the standard of liv- 
ing above pre-war. On the basis 
of wartime cost-price relation- 
ships, it is estimated a 30% wage 
increase would mean a further 
rise of about 37% in material costs 
and a 25% to 35% increase in fin- 
ished goods prices. It is perhaps 
feasible to force industry by arti- 
ficial price control to operate at 
little or no profit for compara- 
tively brief periods of time but 
| sooner or later the existing situa- 
tion is bound to find reflection in 
Jan advance in living costs. The 
essential point that investors, in 
particular, should realize is that 
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Gordon Y. Billard 
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we are entering a post-war infla- 








tionary era—an era of wage-in- 
flation controlled by taxes. The 
problem challenging the investor 
is the protection of the purchasing 
power of capital. 


Many securities today are sell- 
ing at ceiling or near ceiling lev- 
els. Many others are selling at 
relatively low levels compared 
with where they may be selling, 
perhaps, 6 to 12 months from now. 
It therefore behooves the investor 
to study carefully his over-all 
situation and, particularly, each 
individual commitment to deter- 
mine whether or not it is suitable 
for the purpose desired and to 
make such readjustments as seem 
desirab® and necessary’ while 
conditions are reasonably favor- 
able for such purposes. 


The first and foremost consid- 
eration is the formulation of a plan 
because without a plan the inves- 
tor turns into more or less of an 
opportunist and sooner or later 


accumulates a collection of securi- 


ties which represents hodge podge 
and which usually fails to provide 
the protection desired or intended. 
The investor then sooner or later 
witnesses the phenomenon of per- 
haps a substantial rise in the mar- 
ket without finding anything more 
than minor reflection in his own 
holdings. 


The essence of a plan is the dis- 
tribution of funds available for 
investment. This necessitates con- 
sideration of the distribution as to 
cash, fixed income bearing secur- 
ities (such as bonds and preferred 
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Adam Hat 


Great American 
industries 


Kaiser - Frazer 
Triumph Industries 





S. WEINBERG & Co. 


Members N.Y, Security Dealers Ass'n 
60 Wall Street Telephone 
New York 5 Whitehall 3-7830 
Bell Teletype NY 1-2763 





BOSTON 





JOHNSON 
AUTOMATICS INC. 


A Low Priced 
BUILDING STOCK 


Owns 70% of 
LATISTEEL, Inc. 


Manufacturers of fabricated J 
construction 


Protected by patents 
Memorandum on Réquest 
Priced about 4!%4 


‘— 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


J.K.Rice,Jr.&Co. 





Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 





— 





TRADING MARKETS 


Boston Edison 
Boston & Maine Prior Pfd. 
New England Lime Common 


Submarine Signal 


Dayton Haigney & Company 
75 Federal Street, Boston 10 


Private New York Telephone 
REctor 2-5035 











New England Markets 


eRetail New England Coverage 
*. 

Secondary Distributions 

e 


e 
Bank and Insurance Stocks 
Industrials—Utilities 


Inactive Securities 


F. L. PUTNAM & CO., INC. | 
77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
Tel. LIBerty 2340 


Portland Providence Springfield 

















TRADING MARKETS 


Giant Portland Cement 
*Oregon Portland Cement 


Common “A” | 
*Riverside Cement 
*Central Iron & Steel 
*Consolidated Cement “A” | 


*Circular Available } 


LERNER & CO. | 
10 POST OFFICE SQUARE | 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 








iStTrix & Co. 














Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69) 


{ 








‘stocks) and commen stocks. It is 
not our intent nor desire to sug- 


gest a program as a cure-all for 


all investors’ headaches, Obvious- 
ly a plan should be considered 
and formulated in the light of the 
investor’s particular requirements. 


Since requirements vary widely, 





*“Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
Franklin Fire Ins. Co. 
Irving Trust Co. 
Kingan & Company 


*Prospectus on request 








Established 1908 
| Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 | 








DETROIT 





General Industries Co. 
National Stamping Co. 


Reports furnished on request 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26 
Cadillac 5752 Tele. DE 507 





GRAND RAPIDS 





WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 


liembers Detroit Stock Exchange 
* 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
Phone 94336 Tele. GR 184 


Detroit Office, Buhl Bldg. 











ST. LOUIS 








| 
| 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


£09 OLIVE STREET | 


ST. Louts 1,Mo, 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 

















UTICA, N. Y. 


Utica & Mohawk 
Cotton Mills 


“Makers of Utica & 
Mohawk Percale Sheets” 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


MOHAWK VALLEY 


itis: we 


238 Genesee St., Utica 2, N. Y. 
Tel. 4-3195-6 Tele. UT 16 














programs should differ widely. In 
other words, a program to be of 
any real permanent value must 
be individualistic..We therefore 
shall not attempt.to suggest any 
distribution of the proportion of 
one’s funds in cash or bonds or 
preferred stocks or. common 
stocks. Suffice it to point out that 
both theory and experience indi- 
cate that the most suitable media 
available to the investor class, in 
general, for the protection of the 
purchasing power of capital in a 
(Continued on page 1610) 
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COMMON 
DIVIDEND 
1936 — $12.50 1937 — 
1939 -=- 18.00 1940 — 
1942 — 16.00 1943 — 


| Thenstasiie Coton Co. 


1945 to date — $12.00 
at current rate of $16 per annum 


Yield over 712% 


Circular on request 


| Hort Rose & TROSTER. | 


nan Established 1914 
| 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
~ Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 





STOCK | 
_RECORD 
$20.50 1938 — $10.00 
20.00 1941 — 25.00 | 
16.00 1944 — 16.00 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 





Teletype: NY 1-375 | 











Report Available— 


$2.50 Cum. Pfd. ‘no par: 
19.773 shs. 


The Lamson & Sessions Company 


Business originally established in 1866 


Common dividends paid to Sept 


Common Stock ($10 par) 
283,174 shs. 


. 15, total 75 cents per share 





This company is a leading ma 
not of the ordinary hardware t 
manufactured. 


common stock for income and 





ype but engineer designed and 
It is an important source of supply for the 
Railroad Equipment and Automobile industries as well as 
agricultural implement and hardware companies. 
for substantial post-war business serving some of the most 
favorably situated industries, lends speculative appeal to the 


nufacturer of bolts and nuts, 


Prospects 


possibilities for appreciation. 








WARD 


Teletype: Est. 
NY 1-2173 Members N. Y. Sec 


\ 1-1288 120 BROADWAY, 





x Co. 


19°6 
urity Dealers Ass’n Telephone: |, 
New York 5,N. Y. RE 2-8700 || 











Reconversion Goes 
Ahead Rapidly 


(From the October number of 
by the LaSalle Extension 


the “Business Bulletin,” issued 


University, a Correspondence 


Institution, Chicago, Illinois.) 





32 Broadway 
NEW YORK 4 
Digby 4-8640 
Teletype NY 1-832-834 
White & Company 


ST. LOUIS 


Direct Private Wire Service 


COAST-TO - COAST 


New York - Chicago - St. Lowis - Kansas City - Los Angeles 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n 


Pledger & Company, Inc. 
LOS ANGELES 


Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO 4 


Harrison 2075 
Teletype CG 129 


Baum, Bernheimer Co. 
KANSAS CITY 











63 Wall Street, NewYork 5, N. Y. 


Community Water Service 5%s 1946 
Crescent Public Service 6s 1954 
East Coast Public Service 4s 1948 
Eastern Minnesota Pr. 5%s 1951 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. Issues 
Securities Co. of N. Y. 4% Consols 


American Cyanamid Preferred 
Eastern Sugar Associates, Common 
. Ohio Match Co. 


FREDERIC H. HATCH & CO. 


Incorporated 
MEMBERS N. Y. SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Bell Teletype NY 1-897 








State Bank of Albany 
Schenectady Trust Co. 
First Trust of Albany 


Common 


George R. Cooley «Co. 


INC. 
Established 1924 


52 William St., New York 5, BN. ¥- 
WHitehall 4-3990 Teletype NY 1-2419 





Curb and Unlisted 


Securities 





_ MICHAEL HEANEY, Mgr: 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mgr. 











Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 6 
Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 











“The Wage Crisis” 


General Trend in Business Is Downward—Continued High Level of Trade 
Partly Offsets the Drop in Industrial Production — Factories Have 
Speeded Up the Change to Peacetime Production—Outlook for Business 
After the Reconversion Decline Becomes Increasingly Favorable—Out- 
put of Farm Crops Near Record. 


Industry is going ahead with even more than its usual vigor and 
speed in meeting the reconversion problems which were made more 


By ERIC A. JOHNSTON* 
President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Mr. Johnston Calls on Both Management and Labor to “Take It Easy” 
by Acting With Forethought and Moderation to Avoid Causing Indus- 
trial Chaos. Sees Danger in Wishful Thinking and Appeals to Each 
Side to Take a Fresh Look at the Situation and Not Seek a One-Sided 
Advantage. Asks for an Honest Job of Collective Bargaining and the 
Retention of a Democratic Process in Settling Differences. 


urgent by the sudden ending of * 


the war. Indications are that con- 
siderable industrial expansion 
will get under way this year al- 
though it mav start from a some- 
what lower level than now pre- 
vails. Changing the entire eco- 
nomic system from war to peace 
is not an easy task and some 
slowing down in output as well as 
widespread temporary unemploy- 
ment is inevitable. It need not, 
however, be long extended for 
many emplovees. 


The Pattern of Future Trends 


The course of trade and in- 
dustry since the Japanese sur- 
render has pointed the way more 


definitely toward what is most 
likely to take place during the 
coming months. With the ter- 


mination of war contracts, indus- 
trial activity declined sharply in 
order to enable plants to be 
cleared of machinery and equip- 
ment that was useful only to 
make war goods. The physical 
problems of reconversion are cer- 
tainivy most urgent and the speed 
with which they are solved will 
determine the level of produc- 
tion and employment during the 
remaining months of this year. 
They include not only the re- 





moval of war equipment and in- 
ventories, but also the re-equip- 
ping with new machinery, the in- 
stalling of new methods, getting 
the right kinds of materials and 
parts, as well as the shifting and 
retraining of many workers. 

The next period after the re- 
conversion dip will be the time 
when consumers are buying no’ 
only for current needs but also to 
, restock with many products which 
they were not able to buy during 
the war years. This increase will 
be particularly significant in the 
consumer durable’ goods lines 
such as automobiles, refriger- 
ators, household electrical appli- 
ances, and residential building 
Industry will be opefating under 
| this double stimulus ;and the re- 
sult is likely to be. a?more-than- 
|}average business expanston. De- 
ferred demand may be so large as 
to lead to a boom which may last 
| many months or even years. 

The third period will begin 
when consumers have caught up 


| with their deferred purchases 
| and industry will be compelled to 
|rely on only normal current de- 


| mand. Then, another readjust- 





| ment will be necessary although 
(Continued on page 1586) 


Tonight I want to talk to you about the wage crisis. — 
The industrial strife by which we are now engulfed is not a job 


crisis. It is a 
wage crisis. It 
came _ about 
with the re- 
duction in the 
size of pay 
envelopes 
when war 
production 
ceased and 
working hours 
were cut 
down. 

Ims is a 
deadly serious 
nour. Thou- 
sands of 
workers are 
on strike. We 
1ave had some 
shutd owns 


Eric A. Johnston 


and_ lockouts. 
This is an hour of stress and high 
tension which threatens every 


hope of our future and is danger- 
ous enough to command the earn- 
est thought of every American re- 
gardless of the way he earns his 
living. Let none of us dismiss it 


lightly. One wrong turn, and we 


*An address by Mr. Johnston 
over the American Broadcasting 
Network, Sept. 29, 1945. 
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¥than it is flippant. 


are going to be in social and eco- 
nomic chaos. 

But as a measure of reassur- 
ance, and with the hope that it 
will serve to some good purpose 
when we are reminded of it, I 
want to borrow a phrase which 
has come out of this war. It is a 
terse and trenchant phrase. 

It is slang, but like most Amer- 
ican slang it is far more forceful 


Soldiers have used the phrase 


this way: “Take it easy, Mac!” 
Sailors have said, “Take it easy, 
Mate!” 


You've heard it, of course, hun- 
dreds of times. 

It has been a favorite of men in 
the service who may have said it 
lightly to be sure, but they 
didn’t mean it lightly one single 
bit. Used in one sense, it is a 
term of farewell, but in another 
it is a term of reassurance. “Take 
it easy, Mac!” our soldiers said, 
and what they meant was “take 
care of yourself; hold tight; keep 
your chin up, use your head and 
you will be all right.” 


--% 
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CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 





Bank of Montreal 
Canadian Bk. of Commerce 
Royal Bank of Canada 


Andian National Corp. 
Assoc. Tel. & Tel. 6% & 7% Pfd. 
Brown Company Com. & Pfd. 
Canadian Pacific Rwy. 
Canadian Western Lumber 
Distillers Seagram Ltd. 
Electrolux 
Hydro Elec. Securities Com. 
Internat’! Holdings, Ltd. 
Internat’! Milling, Pfd. 
International Utilities 
McIntyre Porcupine 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
Noranda Mines 
St. Regis Paper Pfd. 

Sun Life Assurance 
Hiram Walker 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM St., N. ¥.5 HAnover 8-008 
Bell Teletype NY 1-396 
New York Montreal  Toronte 








San Carlos 
Milling 


COMMON - 


National 


Gas & Electric 


COMMON 


CALLEN & COMPANY 
Established 1922 
30 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK.4, N. Y. 


Telephone: HAnover 2-2600 
Teletypes: NY 1-1017-18 & 1-573 
Direct Wire to Los Angeles 








Offerings Wanted: 
Chicago, E. Illinois 5s, 1951 
Chicago & Gt. Western 4s, 1959 
Western Pacific 5s, 1946 
Wabash Ref. 5s, 1980 
American Locomotive Old Pfd. 
Brill Corp. Old Pfd. 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 








Carbon Monoxide 
Eliminator 


American Insulator 


United Artists Theatre 
Circuit 


M. H. Rhodes; Inc. 











I want to borrow that combat 
war-born phrase to apply to this 
industrial war. This is -a time 

(Continued on page 1610) 





PETER BARKEN 
|] 32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. Wiitehalt 4-6430 Tele. NY 1-2508 
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A DIVERSIFIED BUILDING STOCK 





Corp. and General Electric Co. 


dividend rate $2.50 per share. 


NEW YORK CURB 


Telephone HAnover 2-9500 


HAJOCA CORPORATION distributes over a territory ranging from 
New Jersey to Flerida and Tennessee the products of leading companies 
serving the building, plant maintenance and related industries. 
a single issue the investor is able to secure participation in the favor- 
able sales outlook fer the goods manufactured by such companies as 
American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corp., Johns Manville, Tube 
Turns, Jenkins Bros., The William Powell Co., Jones and Laughlin Steel 


Sele capitalizatien 60,348 common shares. 


LAURENCE M. MaRKS & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
EXCHANGE 


49 Wall Street, New York 5, New York 


Thus, in 


Price around 61, current 


(Associate) 


Teletype NY 1-344 








Telephone: COrtlandt 7-4550 











AN “OPPORTUNITY | TO PARTICIPATE 

IN THE COMING BUILDING’ BOOM 
Lawyers Mortgage Corporation 
Common Stock 


Available at approximately $5.00 per share 
Bulletin on Request 


j. W. GOULD & CO. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Teletype: NY 1-2312 





Benguet 
Consolidated Mining 
San Mauricio Gold Mines 


Mindanao Mother Lode Mining 


Circulars on Request 


F. BLEIBTREU & Co., Inc. 


79 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-8681 





Franklin Railway 
Supply Co. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


ANALYSIS ON REQUEST 


W. J. Banigan & Co. 


Successors to 
CHAS. H. JONES & CO, 
Established 1904 





50 Broadway, N.Y.4 HAnover 2-3380 





} ving 


| 1946. 








Security Traders Ass'n of N. Y. Opposed to 
New NASD By-Law Amendments 


Committee to Make Report to Board of Directors 


After a meeting on Oct. 1 of about 100 members of The Security 
Traders Association of New York at the New York Produce Exchange 


Luncheon Club, it was decided to@ 





appoint a committee to make a law amendments to the Securities 


report to the Association’s board, & Exchange Commission. 


of directors on the newly adopted 
NASD by-law amendments, which 
among other things, call for the 
compulsory registration of traders 
and salesmen and automatically 
subjects them thereafter to the 


rules of the Association. After the | 


committee's report is received the 
directors will decide the action to 
be taken in the matter. 

The members of the Traders 
Association are preponderantly 
ee to the by-laws in ques- 
ion. 


In a letter announcing that the, 


meeting was to be held it was 
stated that a committee would be 
delegated to convey the reactions 
of the members to the instant by- 


The 
NASD recently indicated that reg- 
istration became mandatory as of 
Sept. 15, 1945. 


Richard F. Abbe, President of 
the Security Traders Association 
of N. Y., presided at the meeting. 
Thomas Graham, President of the 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation, was in the city and at- 
tended the meeting. 


With Slayton & Company 


(Specia! to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
TOLEDO, OHIO—Arthur 
Miller is with Slayton & Com- 
pany, Ine., 111 North Fourth 

Street, St. Louis, Mo. .- 


Ww. 














Whitehall 4-4970 


General Public Utilities Corp. 


(Successor Company to Associated Gas & Electric) 
Common Stock — When Issued 


Memorandum on Request 


G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





| 





Teletype NY 1-609 

















Delaware Power & Light 


Common 


Federal Water & Gas 


Common 


Public Service of Indiana 


Common 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 








Public Utility Securities 
American Water Works 


American Water Works & Electric has advanced this year from 


614 to 18%. While this is not a 


large advance as compared with 


some other junior holding company issues, it is partly explained by 
restatement of 1944 earnings on a more favorable basis, together with 


forecasts of still more favorable earnings in the future. 


A year ago 


earnings for the 12 months ended Sept. 30 were reported by Moody’s 
Service as only 54 cents a share,@ am 


hefcere the special tax adjustment 
creait. In March, however, the 
same service reported earnings 
for the calendar year 1944 as 
$1.36, though it was explained in 
a footnote that this excluded a 
special tax adjustment. Since 
these tax credits were non-recur- 
(being due to tax savings 
resulting from new financing and 
sale of transportation properties) 
it is, af course, more conservative 
to exclude them from the earn- 
ings. 

American Water Works will, 
however, benefit considerably by 
the proposed elimination of ex- 
cess profits taxes beginning Jan. 1, 
In 1944 excess profits taxes, 
together with the tax reduction 
indicated above, totalled about 
$7.73€,000 or $3.32 a share. Ap- 
proximately half of this amount 
or £1.66 can be saved by elimin- 
ation of the tax, which would 
hring the year’s earnings to $2.35 
a share. 

American Water Works was one 
of the first utility holding com- 
panies to prepare a plan of in- 
tegration and recapitalization to 
conform with the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act. This was 
filed in 1937, and possibly due 
to the company’s co-operative at- 
titude (most other companies 
delaved filing plans) the SEC 
gave the plan early approval. 
However, except for minor pro- 
visions it has never been carried 
out, because market conditions 
have been unfavorable. In 1937 
Water Works sold as high as 29!2, 
but in the market break of that 


year it declined to 8 and in 1942 | 


dropped as low as 17s, from which 
it has gradually recovered to the 
present level. 

The original plan provided for 
elimination of West Penn Electric 
Company as an_ intermediate 


holding company, by calling all | ous 


its outstanding securities in the 
bands of the public. This would 
mean retirement of $5,000,000 de- 
benture 5s of 2030, $16,883,600 7% 
preferred stock, $11,955,300 6% 
preferred and $5,465,600 Class A 
stock. Assuming that these secur- 
ities could be retired at par rather 
than the redemption prices, a 
little less than $40,000,000 wou!d 
be required. It was also proposed 
to issue some $20,000,000 addi- 
tional for other purposes, and to 





suing $40,000,000 collateral trust 
bonds and $20,000,000 common 
stock. However, it appears likely 
that the size of the issue could 
be reduced—possibly to $50,000,- 
000—-under present conditions. 

American Water Works has 
been a little slow to develop a 
program of refunding system 
bonds and preferred stock, but 
Monongahela Power (formerly 
Monongahela-West Penn Public 
Service) recently consummated a 
refunding program with the is- 
suance of $22,000,000 first 3s and 
$9,000,000 4.40% preferred stock. 
It is proposed to replace Potomac 
Edisons 7% and 6% preferred 
stocks with a 442% issue. West 
Penn Power could doubtless re- 
fund its $27,000,000 32s and per- 
haps the $29,707,700 4'2% pre- 
ferred stock since these — issues 
enjoy a good investment rating 
(however, no 412% utility issues 
have as yet been. refunded). 
American Water Works itself 
could also effect substantial sav- 
ings by refunding its $8,000,000 
debenture 6s, $3,000,000 debenture 
'5s and $20,000,000 $6 preferred 
stock. 

Hornblower & Weeks in a re- 
cent study of American Water 
| Works conjectured that the orig- 
inal plan to retire West Penn Elec- 
tric securities could be changed so 
that holders of that company’s se- 
curities would take new deben- 
tures and _ preferred stock of 
American Water Works, reaucing 
the amount of the financing to 
around $20,000,000. They estimated 


that, after allowance for expansion 


lof the common stock to raise $20,- 


000,000, future earnings might be 
estimated at nearly $2 a share 
after elimination of excess profits 
taxes and completion of the vari- 
refunding operations men- 
tioned above. There would also 
be non-recurring tax savings re- 
sulting from refunding operations 
which (if included in the income 
statement) would increase share 
earnings. They estimated that the 
stock, after the consummation of 
such a program and satisfaction of 
all holding company requirements, 
might sell at approximately 15 








raise the $60,000,000 total ‘by is-' times earnings. 


Hydraulic Press Manufacturing com. 
Midland Utilities common 
Midland Realization common 
Northern New England Co. common 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


28 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire te Chicage 


General 
Public Utilities 


New Common 


When Issued 


BOUGHT & SOLD 


Josephthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


Telephone: REctor 2-5000 


19 Congress St. Boston 9 


Telephone: LAfayette 4620 











BUY VICTORY BONDS 


Col. Geo. D. Woods Has 


Rejoined First Boston 
Colonel George D. Woods, Vice- 
President and director of The First 




















George D. Woods 


Boston Corporation, 100 Broad- 
way, New York City, has rejoined 
that organization in New York, 
Colonel Woods served on the 
staff of the Commanding Ge.eral, 
Army Service Forces in Wash- 
ington from November 1942. 
hr 


Corbrey Enlarges 
Facilities in L. A. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Car- 
ter H. Corbrey & Co., 650 South 
Spring Street, announce that they 
have enlarged their offices and 
increased their organization. <A 
new teletype, LA-255 has been 
installed and a new and larger 
switchboard —telephone number 
Michigan 4181. 


With G. H. Walker & Co. 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Charles C. 
Simmons has become associated 
with G. H. Walker & Co., 503 Lo- 
cust Street. Mr. Simmons was 
formerly with Crago, Smith & 
Canavan and Blyth & Co. 





Community Telephone 
5s, 1949 


Theodore Gary 


Preferred 


JAMES M. TOOLAN & CO. 


67 Wall Street, New York 


Telephone HAnover 2-9335 
Teletype NY 1-2630 
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Pacific Coast 
Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 


Schwabacher & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 


14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 
Privete Wires to Principal Offices 


San Francisco — Santa Barbara 
Monterey — Oakland — Sacramente 
Fresne 


























WE ANNOUNCE THE DISSOLUTION OF THE PARTNERSHIP OF 


HUGHES & TREAT 


AS OF SEPTEMBER 29, 1945 








ANDREW J. HUGHES 
AMOS S. TREAT 





WE ANNOUNCE TH 


TELEPHONE 


| October 1, 1945 


Amos TREAT & Co. 
40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 | 


TO TRANSACT A GENERAL INVESTMENT BUSINESS 


AMOS S. TREAT 
CHARLES W. TREAT (Limited Partner) 


E FORMATION OF 





BO. 9-4613 








Tomorrow’s Markets 





Walter Whyte 
Says 


By WALTER WHYTE 


Penetration of widely publi- 
cized 180 figure sets loose 
wave of bullishness. Though 
further advances seen, do not 
consider buying on strength. 
practical. New purchases ad- 
visable on weakness, not 
strength. 


The first obstacle at the ex- | 
act 180 figure which was 
plainly evident to everybody | 
has finally been penetrated | 
and all the latent bullishness | 
which was smouldering has | 
now burst into open flame. 





sts se 
bed 


That the 180 figure was) 
important was no mystery. | 
Time and again the action of | 
stocks showed that the bar-. 


rier was there. But what is| 


Incorp 





We are pleased to announce that 


Mr. Everett F. Gidley 


has been appointed Sales Manager 
of our New York Office 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. | 





orated 

















perhaps not realized is that | 


no single figure can be con-!¢@ 


sidered the major obstacle. | 
It is actually the lower point 
of a range where more and 
more barriers exist. 


* De 
7 PS te 


We have now been in a bull | 
market for the past four | 
years. Such markets don’t | 
end on a thin line of penetra- | 
tion through any _precon-| 
ceived resistance point. Bull | 
markets take more positive | 
action to end or to turn) 
around. Like previous ad-| 
vancing markets this one too | 
will come to an end, not with | 
a burst of buying with every- | 
body scrambling for stocks. | 
It will go into a period of dis- | 
tribution characterized by | 
sharp advances, minor de- 
clines and at the same time | 
certain stocks will start back- | 
ing away. This backing away | 
process is already being seen | 
in the motor issues. Current- | 
ly the motors are as strong as | 
any other group. But they | 
are no longer as strong as the | 
market. This, however, can-| 
not be taken as a definite’ 
yardstick of an immediate re- | 
action. On the contrary any | 
sudden reactions at this stake 
of the market cycle will prob- 


ably be of short duration and 


will be followed by new ad- | 
vances. Yet all this marks the | 
(Continued on page 1613) 


























BYFIELD 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1945 


THE FIRM OF 


HAS BEEN DISSOLVED AS OF THIS DATE 


& Co. 





NEW YORK 


61 BROADWAY 


MR. ROBERT 


ADOLPH LEWISOHN & SONS 


ANNOUNCE A CHANGE !IN NAME TO 


LEWISOHN & Co. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 


HAS BECOME A GENERAL PARTNER IN OUR FIRM 


Mr. LACY KUX 


HAS ASSUMED MANAGEMENT OF OUR FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK 6,N.Y. 


S. BYFIELD 











President, Association 


Asserting That the War Has Demonstrated the Essential Need of Rail- | 
roads and the Importance of Railroad Investment to Provide Lower 
Transportation Cost, Mr. Pelley Foresees Further Technological Im- | 
provements at an Accelerated Rate. 
Additional Investment of Vast Sums Will Be Made. | 
Orders for Physical Equipment, and Cautions That as Self-Supporting, | 
Tax-Paying Business Enterprises, the Railroads Must Have Equal Treat- | 
ment With Other Forms of Transportation. | 

The railroads still have a war job to finish. While they are | 
doing it, however, they are looking ahead and working toward the | 
| improvements 


in plant and 
equipment 


which will 
make possible 
the better 


service of the 
future. 

Three facts 
which are 
tundamental 
in assessing 
the future of 
the railroads 
were clearly 
brought out 
in the test of 
war. The war 
demonstrated 
how essential 
railroads are 
to this nation, 
the remarkable _ technological 
progress of the railroads, and the 
importance of investment in rail- 
roads in providing better trans- 
portation at lower real cost. 

The first of these facts will re- 
main valid in peacetime as in 
war. There is nothing in existence, 





John J. Peiley 


By JOHN J. PELLEY 





of American Railroads 


Says Research Will Continue and | 
Tells of New| 





© 
| oF in sight, to take the place of | 

trains of cars on tracks in trans- | 
porting the vast volume of Amer- | 
ican commerce at rates which) 
now, and for some years past, | 
have. averaged less than one cent 
for hauling a ton of freight a mile. 


The technological progress 
demonstrated by results during 
the war will continue in peace- 
time at an accelerated rate. Much | 
of this progress will not be con- 
spicuous, for that is the way with 








Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - San Francisco 
— — = _ AND 
2 MR. GERT WEISMANN 
October 2, 1945 
HAS BECOME ASSOCIATED WITH US 
WE WISH TO ANNOUNCE THAT 
MR. WILLIAM H. GARDNER 
IS NO LONGER ASSOCIATED WITH US PRIVATE WIRE CONNECTIONS 
HARTFORD CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
ss 
C. E. de Willers & © 
. &. Ge wiiers 0. LEWISOHN & CO. 
Members New York Security Dealers Assn. OCTOBER 1.1948 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
REctor 2-7634 Teletype NY 1-2361 
@| 
ey a 
Railroad Reconversion Prospects IMPORTANT 


PLEASE INSERT IN 


OUR LOS ANGELES OFFICE NEW TELETYPE 


LA-255 


YOUR DIRECTORY 





NEW TELEPHONE NUMBER 


MICHIGAN 4181 





650 So. Spring Street, 


STATE 6502 





WE HAVE ENLARGED OUR OFFICES AND 
INCREASED OUR ORGANIZATION 


CARTER H. CORBREY & Co. 


TRINITY 3908 


HOME OFFICE 
135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Los Angeles 14, Calif. 








TELETYPE CG-99 











most changes in railroading. To 
the naked eye, for example, steel 
rail rolled today looks about the 
same as ever, but, as a result of 
research, it actually has a rate of 
breakage per year of service only 
about one-fifth as high as that of 
rail rolled only 15 years ago. And 
that is but one detail in the com- 
posite picture of progress which 
enabled the railroads, in this war, 
to do twice as much work per day 
with nearly one-third less equip- 
ment, and to do it immeasurably 





better than during the first World 
War, 





The research which made such 
results possible is going ahead 
today on a broader front than ever 
before. Individual railroads, the 


companies which supply the rail- 


roads with equipment and mate- 
rials, and the technical divisions 
and study committees of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, 
all are engaged in the search for 
better ways to carry on the rail- 
road business. 

The third fact strikingly dem- 


onstrated by the war is that nol - 









amount of ingenuity and inven- 
tion would have been enough to 
do the job without the investment 
of vast sums in better railroads. 
Between the two wars, consider- 
ably more than $10,000,000,000 
of railroad money was spent for 
additions and betterments to plant 
and equipment. In that period, 
the average railroad investment 
went up from about $10,000 to 
$20,000 per man employed. 
Largely because of the_ better 
(Continued on page 1597) 
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REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


Primary Markets in: 





Hotel St. George, 4’s 
165 Broadway, 4”’s 


870 - 7th Ave. 4’2’s 
(Park Central Hotel) 


N. Y. Athletic Club 2-5’s 


Beacon Hotel, 4’s 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
y soe ae York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY I-953 














We buy and Sell 


TITLE CO. 


PRUDENCE AND 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 





Certificaten 
and 
Mortgages 


SIEGEL & CO. 


39 Broadway, N. Y. 6 Digby 41-2370 
Teletype NY 1-1942 








FIRM MARKETS: 


Broadway Motors Building 
4-6 /48 


Governor Clinton 
2-4/52 w. s. 


Midtown Enterprises 
5/64 w. s. 


165 Broadway Building 


41% /58 


Bh  Basause & Co. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
Bell Teletype SF 61 & 62 











Alfred Tinker Vice-Pres. 


Of Clayton Securities Corp. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Clayton Se- 
curities Corporation, 82 Devon- 
shire Street, announce that Al- 
fred B. Tinker has become asso- 
ciated with them as Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr. Tinker was recently 
connected with Coverdale & Col- 
pitts, consulting engineers of New 
York City, and previously with 
Studley, Shupert & Co., Inc., and 
Cromwell & Cabot, Inc., of Bos- 
ton. 


Kirk to Head Education 
Staff of American Savings 
And Loan Institute 


A. A. Kirk of Chicago took of- 
fice on Sept. 15 as manager and 
director of education for the 
American Savings and Loan In- 
stitute, 23-year old educational 
organization of the savings and 
loan institutions and cooperative 
banks throughout the country. He 
has been one of the Chicago ex- 
ecutives of the Boy Scouts of 
America for the past 18 years. 
With headquarters in Chicago, Mr. 
Kirk will direct the post-war ex- 
pansion of the training school for 
savings and loan personnel, em- 
phasizing the training to equip 
veterans to take their place in 
this type of financial institution. 
The organizatior is the educa- 
tional affiliate of the United States 
Savings and Loan League. 








41 Broad Street, New York 





SPECIALISTS 


Real Estate Securities 


Since 1929 


_ Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


4 HAnover 2-2100 





Chanin Building Corp. 


Ist, 2nd, & 3rd Mortgage 





Circular on Request 


Water Murpny, Jr. « Co. 


49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


HA 2-6470 TELETYPE NY 1-1440 





Of passing interest is the rise in price during the past year of 
the common stocks of New York’s largest real estate operating com- 


panies, viz:-- 


Company 
Bing & Bing, Inc 
General Realty & Utilities Corp. 
Knott Corporation 
Lefcourt Realty Corp. 
Tishman Realty & Construction Co. 


The value of these companies ® 


lies mainly in the equity value of 
their properties although some of 
the corporations also manage 
properties that do not belong to 
them for the management fee in- 
voived. 

Strangely enough, many real 
estate bonds representing a par- 
ticipation in mortgages securing 
properties owned by these com- 


panies are selling at substantial | 


discounts from par. If the market 
is correct on the value of the 
equities of these companies, it 
would seem as if their liens are 
a bargain at a discount from par. 

Bing & Bing with assets of $6,- 
728,000 own and operate hotels, 
apartment houses and loft build- 
ings. Among their bonds selling 
at discounts are Alden, Dorset, 
Drake, Marcy and St. George 
hotels. 

General Realty & Utilities Cor- 
poration with assets of $13,000,- 
000 operate large apartment 
houses and office buildings and 
have a mortgage participation in 
the Barbizon Plaza Hotel. Among 
their better known office build- 
ings are 285 Madison Avenue, 444 
Madison Avenue and 19 Rector 


Clark Assures Industry of 


Common Stuck Price 
Oct. 1, 1945 Oct. 1, 1944 
14 2? 

64% 
191% 

8% 
16 


Lae 


i 


“1h OWS 


4 





| Street. The first mortgage on the 
latter is certificated and sells at 
a discount. 

Knott Corporation with assets 
of $10,214,078 owns, leases, or 
manages a chain of 34 hotels. 
Publicly held bonds trading at a 
|discount on their properties in- 
|clude the Wellington Hotel and 
ithe Grammott Corporation. 

Lefcourt Realty Corporation 
with assets of $12,793,473 control 
and operate five large buildings 
in the Garment Center of New 
York. First mortgage bonds are 
available at a discount on their 
Lefcourt Manhattan Building and 
Lefcourt State Building. 


Tishman Realty & Construction 
Company with assets of $3,118,- 
106 operate and manage apart- 
ment houses and office buildings. 
Their apartment houses are 
.mainly located on Park Avenue. 

Aside from these companies, 
many real estate bonds may be 
purchased on various properties 
that carry with them stock repre- 


senting a share in the ownership 
(of the properties. This stock 
| trades free with bonds. 





Cooperative Anti-Trust Policies 


Attorney General Pleads for Government-Industry Cooperation During | clared a special, extra, year-end 
Reconversion Period. Justice Department to Expedite Disposition of | 
Will Give Advance Advisory Interpretations, Including Patent | 

Strict but Fair Anti-Trust Action a Prerequisite for Indus-| way, New York 5, N. Y 


Cases. 
Matters. 


trial Development and the American Way of Life. 


Discussing his anti-trust policies before the Commerce and In- | Vv 
25, Attorney General | 


dustry Association of New York 
Thomas C. 
Clark made a 
strong plea 
for a continu- 
ation of war- 
time coopera- 
tion between 
Government 
and industry. 

“During the 


prosecutions 
were, in those 
instances 
where 
Army 

Navy felt it 
was interfer- 
ing with the 





war, held up,” | 
said me. 
“There | 
was teamwork there between in- | 


Thomas C. Clark 


Clark. 


dustry and between the Govern- 
ment, the Government acting 
through the WPB and through the 
Department of Justice and through 
commerce, in which we held up 
various cases that might interfere 
with the war effort. 

“That teamwork that we had 
during the war should continue 
after the war. We intend during 


this reconversion period to do the | 


same type of job and with the 


war anti-trust | 


the | 
and| 


City Sept. 


>- 





|'same effectiveness that you and. 
industry did for our country dur- | 


ing the war. 


“With that in mind, when I be-| 


came Attorney General, I checked 
over some of the activities of the 
Department with reference to 
-anti-trust and particularly with 
reference to reconversion. Take 
the act that requires reference to 
the Department of sales or leases 
over a million dollars. There had 
been some talk around that we 
had sort of held up some of the 
sales, some of the leases, and I 
looked into it and expedited those 
matters and I am happy to tell 
you today that only last Friday— 
I think it was Thursday—any 
transaction involving several mil- 
lion of dollars that came to us 
about 10 o’clock in the morning 
was out of there about 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon.” ° 

Mr. Clark emphasized the De- 
partment’s policy of enforcing the 
written law in lieu of creating 
legislation. ‘They say that the 
Department of Justice does not 
make the law and we don’t. We 
enforce it,” he said. 

“We intend only to do that 
which Congress intended and that 

(Continued on page 1615) 
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|'\—With reference to a selected list 





BUY BONDS 


Legal Investments for 
Savings Banks & Trust Funds 
in New York and other States 

To pay you more than 5% 


Interest is prior to taxes and dividends 
CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Security Adjustment Corp. 


ESTABLISHED 1935 
Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n 
16 Court St., B’klyn 2, New York TR. 5-5054 


> £Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


[t is understood that the firms mentioned will be pieased to send 
interested parties the following literature: 


Bonds Legal for Savings Banks | in Oliphant’s Studies in Securities 
and Trust Funds—A list of bonds —James H. Oliphant & Co., 61 
legal 'in a number of states includ- | Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
ing New York, and an analysis— 
Security Adjustment Corp., 16, Are Equipment Corporation — 
Court Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. | Analysis—McLaughlin, Baird & 
Reuss, 1 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. 


Analyst Available 
Specializing 
Public Utility 
Holding Company 
Reorganizations 


Box SS 920, Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, 25 Park 
Place, New York 8 


























Guide to Railroad Reorganiza-_ 
tion Securities—Revised plan of | 
reorganization of New York, Sus- | 
quehanna & Western RR. Co.— 
The second in a series of revisions 
amending the fourth edition of 
the ‘“‘Guide.’—Ptlugfelder, Bamp- 
ton & Rust, 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 





American Forging and Socket— 
Circular—De Young, Larson & 
Tornga, Grand Rapids National 
Bank Building, Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich. 








Arizona Edison Co.—Descriptive 
circular—Seligman, Lubetkin & 
Co., 41 Broad Street, New York 4, 
New York. 

Also a detailed circular on 
Foundation Co. and Wellman En- 
gineering Co. 





r Investment Guide—for October 


|of individual issues—First Cali- 
| fornia Company, 300 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 20, Calif. 








| Probable Year End Dividends— 
| A list of 47 companies which de- 


Baker-Raulong Company—An- 
alysis of condition and post-war 
prospects—F. H. Koller & Co., 
months of 1944—— Inc., 111 Broadway, New York 6, 
Brand, Grumet & Ross, 120 Broad- | N. Y. 

; Also available are analyses of 

Liquidometer Corp., Delaware 

Rayon and New Bedford Rayon. 
(Continued on page 1611) 


or semi-annual 
the last three 


dividend during 


Timing of Reconversion Ad- 
antageous to Business—No. 202 


British-Denmark Monetary 
Agreement 


New Bilateral Arrangement Similar to That Already in 
Force With Sweden, Belgium, Turkey and Several Latin 
American Countries. 


The British Government has published a White Paper containing 
| the text of the Monetary Agreement, signed Aug. 16, with the Gov- 
‘ernment of Denmark. Following® 
‘its policy of publishing these of the other part, have agreed as 
agreements, the “Chronicle” | follows:— 

prints herewith the full text just | Article 1 

|received from London. Previous; (j) The rate of exchange be- 
texts published comprise the bi-| tween the Danish krone and the 
lateral agreements with wronee, | £ sterling shall be Danish kroner 
Sweden, Belgium, Turkey, Peru./ 1934 — £1. 

Bolivia and several other coun-| (ji) This rate (hereinafter re- 
| tries. |ferred to as “the ofticial rate’) 
Monetary Agreement Between the Shall not be varied by either of 
| Government of the United King- | the Contracting Governments ex- 
| dom of Great Britain and North- | cept after giving to the other as 
| ern Ireland and the Govern- much notice as may be practi- 
men of Denmark. cable. Sail await 

London, 16th August, 1945. (iii) In all territories where 


re : | they have jurisdiction the Cun- 
The Government of the United | tracting Governments shall en- 


Kingdom of Great Britain and force the use of the official rate 
Northern Ireland of the one part, | as the basis of all transactions in- 
and the Government of Denmark | (Continued on page 1611) 
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NEW 
20 PINE STREET 
NEW YORK 5 





INQUIRIES INVITED 


ALL ISSUES 
HAWAIIAN SECURITIES 


KAISER & Co. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
YORK CURB EXCH \NGE 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 


1500 RUSS BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 
































FOUNDERS WANTED 





Exclusive Ocean and Bay Club organizing to provide finest 
seaside recreation center in world with facilities for sports, 
amusements, games, nautical hotels, private cottages, yacht 
basin, airport, ferries, roads, 


busses, on private property. 


One mile of perfect white sand and trees for members of 


quality. 


For requirements of Founders, credentials and in- 


formation, address, Beach Club, P. O. Box 403, Blue Point, 


L. I., N. Y.. Phone 925. 


Financial Plan assures rroject completion-operation. 








Five Weeks in Britain 


By LESLIE HAVERGAL BRADSHAW* 
Editor, Investment Timing 


Mr. Bradshaw Gives Illustrations of the Britishers’ Hardships Despite 


the Termination of the War. 


He Describes Briefly London’s Devasta- 


tion, the Shortages of Goods and Supplies and the Inadequate Hospital 


Facilities. 


Holds Nationalization Program Under Present Conditions 


Cannot Be Carried Out and Says Labor Government Is “Even More 


Conservative Than the One It Has Supplanted.” 


Holds Pound Will Be 


Held at Present Rate and There Is Little Hope of British Investors 


Reacquiring American Securities. 


The writer sailed for Britain 
“Queen Elizabeth” 


on the Cunard-White Star liner 


on July 26, and returned on the S.S. “Aquitania” 





on Sept. 
both being 
troopships | 
carrying east- 
ward approxi- | 
mately 850 
men and 
women in the 
Services along 
with 130 civ- 
ilians, and 
westward §8,- 
000 troops, 313 
WACS and 37 
civilians. 

These are 
Observations 
as a result of 
visiting vari- 
ous places in 
Britain, 
mostly in 
London, and 
also talks with 
fellow-passengers, including the 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Halifax, the 
British Ambassador to the United 
States, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
Mrs. Herbert H. Lehman, Lady 
Pearson, of the British Red Cross, 
James A. Fitzpatrick, producer of 
motion picture “Travel Talks” in 
color, and Sir Keith William 
Price. 

Although I had intended to visit 
France also, this proved impos- 
sible within my time limit, owing 
to the various regulations in 
which Britain at present abounds. 








Leslie H. Bradshaw 
Editor 
“Investment Timing’ 


Devastation 


The first and soul-stirring feel- 
ing that wells up inside the visitor 
to Britain, especially one who is 
familiar with the terrain and has 
lived among and admired many 
stately landmarks steeped in 
hallowed tradition, is the wide- 
spread result of the dreadful 
destruction that Britain has en- 
dured stoically over the past six 
years. 

Taking London as a leading ex- 





*Reprinted from the Sept. 27, 
1945 issue of “Investment Timing” 
published by the Economics & 
Investment Department of the Na- 
tional Securities & Research Cor- 
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poration, New York. N. Y. 





ample, there are innumerable gaps 
in the buildings in many of the 
streets. In the East section of 
the City—the financial district— 
whole blocks have vanished, par- 
ticularly around St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, which escaped miraculously. 

The devastation in London is 


not greater in proportion to its | 


size and population than that suf- 
fered by other cities, such as 


Liverpool, Coventry, Bristol and | 


Southampton. In Southampton 
almost the entire High Street— 
Main Street in American nomen- 
clature—has been wiped out with 
the strange exception of the Bar- 
gate, a rare old edifice erected by 
William the Conqueror in 1066 
and formerly the centre of the 
town’s activity. 

As a result, Britain’s first and 
foremost peacetime need is new 
construction to replace the areas 
wiped out by German bombing, 
plus new housing to accommodate 
newly-married couples and re- 
turning service men and women. 
Some families are still living in 
the shelters. 

A contributing cause of the 
dearth of dwellings in Britain is, 
of course, the lack of labor and 
materials felt during the War. 
The entire population united to 
defend their homeland, standing 
alone in gallant real isolation, for 
the world’s sake, unafraid during 
the dark days early in the War in 
1939 and 1940 and before Dec. 7, 
1941. Even women from 15 to 55 
shared in the struggle, working 
in various capacities under Gov- 
ernment direction. Factories that 
normally would produce material 
used for construction and other 
peacetime needs were concen- 
trated in the manufacture of im- 
plements of war—airplanes, am- 
munition, tanks, guns, etc. 

Pending the complete revival 
of peace-time industry, therefore, 
a wide market appears to await 
American manufacturers of the 
things that Britain needs so urg- 
ently. 

The serious shortages of ma- 
terials and labor can _ verhaps 

(Continued on page 1606) 
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NSTA Notes 


NATIONAL TRADERS MEET WITH SEC 

The National Security Traders Association represented by newly 
elected President Thomas Graham of Bankers Bond Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; R. Victor Mosley, Stroud & Co., Philadelphia, Vice 
President, and Russell Dotts, Bioren & Co., Philadelphia, Executive 
Committeeman, met with Chairman Ganson Purcell ot the Securities 
and Exchange Commission the other Commissioners and James E. 
Treanor, Director of the Trading Division. 

_ Mr. Graham pointed out that the Association had a member- 
ship of 2,200, many of whom were proprietors, particularly in small 
cities throughout the country. He pledged the Association’s full 
cooperation towards any activities for the improvement of the 
investment business and briefly outlined some of the objectives of 
his administration. All three members of the Traders Association 
were appreciative of the consideration and sympathetic attitude of 
the Commissioners. 


SECURITIES TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT 
AND MICHiGAN 














Paul I. Moreland, of Moreland & Co., has just been elected Pres- | 
ident of the Securities Traders Association of Detroit and Michigan, | 
Moreland, who has been active for many years in} 
| both the national and local associations, is the Chairman of the | 
Educational Committee of the national group and | 
served last year as Vice President of the local | 
association. Other officers elected are Harold R. | 
Chapel, of Crouse, Bennett, Smith & Co., Vice | 
President; Alonzo C. Allen, of Blyth & Co., Inc., |. 
Secretary, and Ralf A. Crookston, of Hornblower | 
Reginald MacArthur, of | 
was appointed | 
Chairman of the Membership Committee, ——' 
a past | 


Incorporated. 


& Weeks, Treasurer. 
Miller, Kenower & Company, 


G. Porter, of Baker, Simonds & Co., 
president, Chairman of the Program Committee, 
while retiring President Don W. Miller, of 


the Arbitration and Ethics Committee. The of- 
ficers and committee chairmen constitute the 
Board of Directors for the next fiscal year. 





Committeemen: Ray P. Bernardi, of Cray, Mc- 
Fawn & Co.: H. Russell Hastings, of H. Russell 
1 I, Moreland 
ena — of Watling, Lerchen & Co. Alternate committee- 
men are George A. McDowell, of Mercier, McDowell & Dolphyn, A. 








A. C. Allen 


Harold R. Chapel Ralf A. Crookston 


Buel Quirk, of M. A. Manley & Co., and Russell H. Goodrich, of 
Investment Securities Company, Jackson. 
(Continued on page 1609) 
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By MARK MERIT 





We have occasionally made the 
statement that there probably ex- 
ists more misunderstanding about 
whiskey than about almost any 
other product. Literally millions 
of persons are moderate consumers 
of this product of two of the oldest 
natural processes known to man— 
namely, fermentation and distilla- 
tion. But many misunderstand the 
factors which go to make a s0- 
called fine whiskey, and it appears 
that there is misunderstanding 
even among some of our friends 
whose business it is to observe, 
record and interpret the trends and 
events in our industry. 


For instance, we have before us 
an article clipped from one of our 
most esteemed sources of daily 
information. The headline tells 
the reader that the outlook is poor 
for fine whiskey; that Scotch and 
Bourbon whiskies are scarce; but 
there are plenty of blends. 


We comment on it here because 
one of our closest friends read the 
article and asked a penetrating 
question. Said he, “Just what 
really is inferred when I’m told 
that because Scotch and Bourbon 
are in short supply, there are no 
other fine whiskies? My favorite is 





McDonald-Moore & Co., becomes Chairman of | 


Other appointments announced by Moreland | 
are three past presidents to serve as National | 


F. Ludingt | 
Hastings & Company, and Bert F. Luding | FREE—Send a postcard or letter to 
| 
| 


rye, and I like some blends, too. 
I just don’t like the types of whis- 
kies mentioned, but does that 
mean the kind I do like are not 
fine?’’ 

Now that’s the story, and my 
friend is eminently fair-minded. 
He didn’t disparage either Scotch 
or Bourbon, because he knows 
there are fine Scotches and fine 
Bourbons—as everyone will agree. 
There are, too, fine ryes, fine 
blends—just as there are fine clear 
Havana cigars, and fine cigars 
which have Havana fillers and 
Sumatra wrappers, and _ shade- 
grown wrappers—in fact, fine 
blends of choice tobaccos. 


Incidentally, this company pro- 
duces straight whiskies and bonds 
and blends, and also markets in 
this country one of the world’s 
most popular blended Scotch whis- 

kies. Yet, we believe that the 
| whiskies largely available today 
are ag fine as any ever produced in 
| this country. They are fine native 
| Amcrican blended whiskies. 
| And may we say just once more, 
-he whiskey your taste buds like 
best, is the finest whiskey for yvou— 
make ro mistake about that. 





MARK MERIT OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS 
‘oRP., 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y., 
ind you will receive a booklet contain- 
‘ng reprints of earlier articles on various 
uhjects in this series. 





Kaelin Heads Dept. for 





| 


Baker, Weeks & Harden 


William R. Kaelin has joined 
the firm of Baker, Weeks & Har- 


den, 52 Wall Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, as Manager of 
its Institutional Department. Mr. 
Kaelin came from the West Coast 
|about 17 years ago, and entered 
Wall Street with Sutro Bros. Since 
1930, he has been with the Bond 
| Department of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 
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H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


We believe that the able and aggressive management of 

H: K. Porter Company, Inc., under the direction of Thomas 

Mellon Evans, will assure full participation in the favorable 
broad postwar market for railroad equipment. 
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Oct. 
views on the 
progress and 


reconversion 
from a war to 
a peacetime 
economy. Ex- 
pressing the 
view that 
“with the 
rapid demo- 
bilization of 
industry and 
the armed 
services, we 
are emerging 
into an econ- 
omy of mo- 
bility, and it 
Jehn W. Snyder is no longer 
necessary to 
guide industry step by step,” he 
announces that reconversion is be- 
ing worked out with many favor- 
able factors, such as the backlog 
of cash, bank deposits and Gov- 
ernment bonds held by individ- 
uals, amounting in all to more 
than $140 billions. After noting 
the steps taken to speed recon- 
version and expand civilian pro- 
duction, Mr. Snyder expressed the 
opinion that despite what is be- 
ing done, unemployment may rise 
to about 8,000,000, but will later 
decline in view of the goal of ex- 
panding industrial output to from 
490% to 50% above the pre-war 
level. 

Apparently oblivious of the 
epidemic of strikes now menacing 
the nation and retarding recon- 
version, the Reconversion Direc- 
tor passed by, without detailed 
discussion, such important prob- 
lems as business interruptions 
from strikes, the Administration’s 
wage policies and the continua- 
tion of price controls. He. how- 
ever, called for “prompt and 


Snyder Reports on Recenversion 


War Mobilization Director Optimistic on Progress and Outlook, Despite 
His Statement That Unemployed May Reach 6,000,000. Says Imme- 
diate Goal Is to Speed Reconversion and Expand Preduction and Urges 
Congress to Immediately Enact President's Program on Such Matters 
as Full Employment, Transitional Tax Adjustments, Broadening and 
Raising Unemployment Compensation and Raising Minimum Wages. 
In a lengthy report, entitled “Three Keys to Reconversion,” John | / 
W. Snyder, Director of the Office of War Mobilization, released on 





1, his® 


problems of | 





peaceful settlements” of 


that Congress adopt the Presi- 


dent’s proposal for an increase in ; 
e| i 
mentions as steps taken by the}; 


the legal minimum wage. 


Government in assisting business 


to expand production: (1) the re-|j 


tention and lengthening, where 
necessary of controls over scarce 
raw materials; (Z) the breaking 
of bottlenecks by priorities; and 
(3) the stabilization of wages; 
prices and costs, but a clear pro- 
gram for the future along these 
lines was not given. 

Mr. Snyder expressed the belief 
that the businesses of the country 
are better off financially than 
ever before, and that with the 
help of tax adjustments, the aid 
of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and other agencies, 
individual firms requiring fi- 
nancing will be fully served. 

“Broadly speaking, our strategy 
is one of increasing peacetime 
production as fast as possible,” he 
said. “In our country, peacetime 
production is in the hands of the 
farmers, the businessmen and the 
workers. Government is taking 
action and adopting national pol- 
icies that will help them get the 
job done. 

“For that part of the economy 
which does not lack markets but 
needs manpower, materials and 
additional plant capacity, Govern- 
ment policies are aimed at help- 
ing business to get all three. 

“For that part of the economy 
which cannot employ more work- 
ers because transitional unem- 
ployment or reduction in total 
wage payments prevents full de- 
velopment of markets, Govern- 
ment policies are aimed at sup- 
porting income and markets.” 

In his report, Mr. Snyder cov- 
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labor 
{controversies and recommended |: 


More Insurance Protection Needed 


Holgar J. Johnson Says That Because of Higher Living 
Costs, Increased Amounts of Life Insurance is Essential 


for Family Protection. 


Financial standards of family protection, and particularly the 


amount of life insurance carried, must be reappraised for their ade- 


of the upward 
change in the 
price level 
during the 
war, is the 
view e x- 
pressed by 
Holgar J. 
Johnson, 
president oi 
the Institute 
of Life Insur- 
ance. 

Mr. Johnson 
spoke before 
the Hartford 
Life Under- 
writers Asso- 
ciation at the 
Bond Hotel on 
Hoigar J. Johnson Sept. 28 at 
the first of a series of meetings 
planned by the local group on the 
general subject of the life insur- 
ance business and its relationship 
to the national economy. Josept 
McCance, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided. 

Prices in general have riser 
about a third during the war, as 
measured by Government figures 
Mr. Johnson stated, and are un- 
likely to go back to pre-war levels 





| 


in the foreseeable future. Lates 
figures, he pointed out, show that 
the average American family has 
$4,500 in life insurance protection 
Such an’ amount, he added, was 
ina te for the average famil) 
at pre-war prices, and its inade- 
quacy is accentuated by the rise 
in the price level. 

Discussing the wartime increase 
in the cost of living, Mr. Johnson 
emphasized that the increase in 
this war was little more than halt 





ered all the special problems of 
reconversion, such as the clear- 
ance of Government-owned plants, 
the cancellation of contracts, the 
disposal of surpluses, housing and 
construction, food and agriculture, 
transportation, veterans’ rights, 
overseas problems and even the 
release of scientific information 
He concludes that the real test of 
conversion will be “jobs,” i.e., 
“how rapidly the economy can ab- 
sorb released war workers and 
returning veterans.” He urged 
the enactment of the pending 
measures for full employment, 
transitional tax adjustments, 
broadening and raising unemploy- 
ment compensation and the min- 
imum wage rate. 





quacy in view’ 


that of the price rise in World 
War I itself, not counting the 
runup after the Armistice. This 
showing, he continued, is testi- 
mony to the effectiveness of the 
nation’s efforts to control the in-~ 
flationary forces loosed by a war 
of such scope and magnitude, and 
is a particular tribute to the thrift 
displayed by the American people 
and their cooperation with neces- 
sary Government controls. The 
cooperative campaign of the Life 
Insurance Companies in America, 
he added, made an important 
contribution to the results by 
helping to educate the public into 
the inflation danger and what the 
individual could do to combat it. 

Discussing prices and factors 
that influence them, Mr. Johnson 
pointed out that historically the 
long-term price trend has been 
upward as far back as records are 
available, whatever the interme- 
diate fluctuations caused by booms 
and depressions, and ‘that this 
trend has always been accentu- 
ated by wars and their aftermath. 
Furthermore, he stated, the “full 
employment” philosophy, with its 
implications regarding mass in- 
comes and general purchasing 
power, in itself suggests perman- 
ently higher business and produc- 
tion costs all along the line. 

Mr. Johnson in his address like- 
wise emphasized the importance 
of a true understanding of public 
relations to American business in 
connection with its ability to gain 
and to hold public goodwill. 

It is essential, he said, for any 
business or group of businesses to 
establish proper policies and ef- 
fective means of telling their 
story to the American people. It 


is just as vital, he continued, for 
individuals associated with any 
business, whatever their job, to 
do their part in gaining the de- 
sired goodwill for their company 


| in their own everyday contacts 
, with the public. From this point 


.of view, he declared, the average 
life insurance agent bears a major 
responsibility in connection with 
the efforts that the life insurance 
business as a whole is making to 
tell the American people the 
story of life insurance and the 
basic role it plays in the American 
| economy. 
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Poor Prospects For 
Rehabilitation Loans 


(Special Cable to “The Chronicle”) 


Members of Colmer House 


‘pleted Journey to European Capitals and the Far East, 
Expressed Doubts Regarding a Policy of immediate U. 5. 


Financial Aid to Europe. 


LONDON, Oct. 2—Following a conscientious two month study of 
‘European economic and political conditions the House Postwar Com- 


Committee, Having Com- 
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mittee is pre- 
paring to sail 
for home. 
From private 
talks by the 
“Chronicl e’s” 
representative 
with Commit- 
tee members 
in London, it 
is gleaned 
that the Com- 
mittee will 
recommend a 
firm foreign 
policy for the 
United States, 
one that will 
call a spade a 
=. One 
ommittee 
member said, Wm. M. Colmer 
“The world shouldn't look to the 
‘U.S. foreverything. Reconstruction 
requires hard work on the part of 
Europeans, not merely reliance on 
.American loans and gifts.” 
Referring to the universal pre- 
‘vailing desire for American loans, 
Chairman William M. Colmer, 
Democrat of Mississippi. stated: 


“Congress ratified the Bretton 
‘Woods Bank and expanded the 
Export-Import Bank as our con- 
tribution to the postwar recon- 
‘Struction problems, and I fee) 
‘Congress will be hesitant to make 
‘any further or additional loans 
until the Bretton Woods Plan is 
‘Set up and has operated. Some of 
‘us, after traveling about Europe, 
‘Russia and the Near East, and af- 
‘ter talking with the highest 
American and European govern- 
ment officials, including Stalin, 
feel that the United States should 
‘develop a backbone in its foreign 
policy.” 

Concerning Bretton Woods, 
‘Congressman Co]mer’s Committee, 
which is certain to have an im- 
portant influence in Congress as 
a result of its itinerary encom- 
‘compassing such places as Stock- 
‘holm, Berlin, Moscow, Teheran. 
‘Cairo, Athens, Rome and Paris, 
found European countries apa- 
‘thetic. Inquiries as to how certain 
potential large borrowers from 
‘the United States can repay, pro- 
vided the Committee with little 
real assurance. 


The Committee members are 
‘greatly impressed with the Euro- 
‘pean economic chaos and the lack 
‘of individual freedoms in some 
places and are expected to warn 
“Congress to be cautious in lend- 
ing until the borrowers display 
‘more willingness to co-operate. 
‘Severe inflation already raging 
in many parts of the continent 
precludes normal economic and 
financial dealings with the United 
States. Several Committee mem- 
bers expressed doubts that the 
right answer to Europe’s inflation 
mess is simply to pour in Amer- 
ican gcods; rather it is believed 
that Europe must buckle down to 


= 





work. With inflation rampant, 
many Europeans, now flush with 
money, are retraining from work- 
ing. 

Une Committee member quoted 
a GI in Paris as remarking, “Look 





at all these people sitting around 
cafes or kissing in the streets. 
Why don't they get to work in- 


stead of waiting for American 
gifts?” This Congressman ob- 
served: “We have offered them 


tretton Woods for soup because 


to keep it for dessert. We should 


tell them:‘No soup no soap.’ Mean- | c;eqit Men, 


while we should proceed very cau- 
tiously in lending. Curiously, 


some Sterling Area countries are | view. Great 


now delaying in ratifying Bret- 
ton Woods for precisely the rea- 
sons American opponents cited 
previous to the Congressional en- 
actment, namely, that it is still 
premature to freeze their rela- 
tionships with British Sterling. 
From the U. S. standpoint Bretton 
Woods doesn’t do more than facil- 
itate ending of ‘bilateralism,’ but 
if we are to lend another $20 bil- 
lions 1o boot, it will be too high 
a price to pay for that end.” 

Representative Colmer’s Com- 
mittee here includes sapenennta- 
tives Zimmerman, olverton, 
Hope, Wolcott, Lefevre and Simp- 
son, aided by Marion Folson and 
Professor William Y. Elliott, who 
together have amassed a volume 
of memoranda and reports for 
subsequent analysis. 

The views of the Congressmen 
reported above suggest that the 
recommendations of large scale 
American loans and investments 
abroad contained in the Interim 


Report the Colmer Committee’ 


sent to Congress last summer will 
have to be reviewed. Those views 
were in close keeping with recom- 
mendations of Wayne Chatfield 
Taylor when he was Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce, views which 
this writer critically analyzed in 
the “Chronicle” last December. 
This writer’s inquiries here dis- 
close that the British are with- 
holding the Bretton Woods rati- 
fication pending assurance of 
large American financial] assist- 


ance. If that is not forthcoming, 
Britain will eventually ratify 
anyway. “provisionally,” which 


apparently means with the con- 


viction that the program won't | 


Jong endure. Sweden’s Finance 
Undersecretary Dag Hammars- 
kiold is now in London negotiat- 
ing regarding the Anglo-Swedish 
Monetary Agreement of last 
March. Since that time, the Brit- 
ish have failed to deliver to 
Sweden the promised _ goods, 
whereas Swedish sterling bal- 
ances have been mounting. The 





; have to effec’ 
Sweden somehow, perhaps out of 


expectation is that Britain will 
coal deliveries to 


the German production directly 
or indirectly. : 
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Calls for Government Economy 


Henry. H. Heimann, Executive Manager of National Association of Credit 
Men, Points Out That Lower Taxes Will Bring Larger Real Parchasing 
‘Power to Workers. Decries Attacks om the Capitalistic System and 
Says That Many Eurepean Countries Can Finance Their Own Recon- 
‘struction. Says Sound Credit Rules First Need, of Business Prosperity. 


The cost of Government has a very direct bearing on the pur- 


chasing power of the individual as it increases or decreases the take 
— 


'|Taylor Ferguson With 


nome pay, de- 
clares Henry seperti. apna 
H. Heimann, 





Association of 


in his Monthly 
Business Re- 


emphasis 
should be 
placed upon 
the economy 
of Govern- 
ment, espe- 
cially now 
that the nation 
is turning 
from war to 
peace, as the 
cost of Government under the 
most favorable circumstances will 
be high, but the lower it is the 
larger wil] be the real purchasing 
power of the majority of our 
workers, he deciared. 


Further discussing the cost of 
Government, the executive head 
of the National Credit Men's or- 
ganization pointed out that many 
members of Congress are now 
turring their serious attention to 
every means of reducing the cost 
of Government. “The people of 
the nation and the administration 
would do well to lean upon these 
representatives for guidance in 
the matter of Government ex- 
pendgitures in the years ahead,” 
Mr. Heimann said. “These men 
are skilled in this field and while 
in recent years, men showing 


Henry H. Heimann 


'particular aptitude and skill for 


a given line of work, have seldom 
been placed in Government po- 


‘sitions where they could utilize 


that knowledge and training, the 
time has now come for a change. 


| We nged the best possible men 
| et the head of Government activi- 


(Continued on page 1608) 


an. 





WE ARE ACTIVE IN 
Galvin Mfg. Corp. 
Seeger Sunbeam 
Michigan Chemical 
Cosden Pete 5/47 
O’Gara Coal 5/55 


— & — 


HICKEY «& CO. 


Field Bldg., Chicago 3 
Randolph 8800 CG 1234-8 


Direct wire to New York 








Fahnestock in Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Major Taylor 
D. Ferguson, for the past three | 


has become associated with Fahne- 


and commodities. 


& Co., Inc., for over 15 years. 








Chicago Exchange Ne 
Trading Hours Announced 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Effective 
Monday, Oct. 1, 1945, and until 
further notice, the trading hours 


years with the Army Air Forces, | 


stock & Co., 135 South La Salle | 
Street, brokers in stocks, bonds | 
Mr. Ferguson | 
was formerly with Halsey, Stuart | 


ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS 


*National Terminals Corp. 


Cemmon & Preterred 


Franklin County Coal Corp. 


‘ Common & Preferred 
*Howell Elec. Motors 


Interstate Aircraft & 
Engineering Corp. 
Commen 


*American Service Co. 


Preferred, Class “A” & Common 
Mohawk Liqueur Corp. 
Common 
*Circular on request 


ADAMS & CO. 


- 231 South La Satle Street 
Chicago &, Iinois 
Teletype CG 361 Phone State 010i 





on the Chicago Stock Exchange 
will be from 10 a.m. until 3 p.m., 
except on Saturdays, when the 
hours will be from 10 a.m. until 
12 noon. 
ooo 


a 
Chicago Personnels 
(Special to THe Freanctra, CHroniciE) 
AURORA, ILL. — Donald W. 
Messenger has become associated 
with William H. Flentye & Co., 
Ine., Graham Building. 








*Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Jehn J. Gal- 
lery, Jr., has rejoined the staff of 
Glore, Forgan & Co., 135 South 
La Salle Street. Mr. Gallery has 
recently been serving in the U. S. 
Navy. 





(Special to THs FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Winston N. 


ton are with Slayton & Co., Inc., 





Mo. 





CONTINUOUS 


Le Roi Co. 
Koehring Co. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 


Compo Shoe Machinery Corp. 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 


225 EAST MASON ST. 
PHONES—Daly 5392 





THE SECURITIES OF 


Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 


LOEW I & CO. 


Chicago: State 09%2 


INTEREST IN: 


James Manufacturing Co. 
Standard Silica Co. 
National Tool Co. 
Northern Paper Mills Co. 
Froedtert Grain & Malt. Co. 
Hainilton Mfg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE (2), WIS. 
Teletype MI 488 





Parker, Jr. and Hovey E. Slay- | 
Se 
111 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, | Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 





MUM ROMO 


FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 


131 Cedar Street New York 6, N. ¥. 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
MT a en at TL a 


Kelly With Bache Co. 


(Special to THe FPINaNciIaAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Edward J. 








' Kelly has become associated with 


Bache & Company, 135 South La 
Salle Street. Mr. Kelly, a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade, * 
formerly connected with 


Beane. 





Macfadden Publications 


——__—_——— 


| Gisholt Machine 


All Wisconsin Issues 











HOLLEY, DAYTON & GERNON 





| | Madison - 








105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Central 0780 
Offices in Wiscons.n 


| Member—Chicago Stock Exchange 
CG 262 
} 


Eau Claire - Fond du Lac - La Crosse 
Wausau 
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E. & G. Brooke Iron Co. 
Gear Grinding Machine Co. 
Western Lt. & Tel. New Com. 


Memos on request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—WHitehall 3-7253 
Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 








Philadelphia 
Bank & Insurance 
Stocks 


Philadelphia Transportation Co. 


3-6s 2039, Pfd. & Common 


H. N. NASH & CO. 


1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Phone 
HAnover 2-2280 
Tele PH 257 








Inland Gas 


Ist 64%s 50% Paid 


Federal Water & Gas 


Common 


Iowa So. Utilities 


Common ' 











GERSTLEY, SUNSTEIN & CO. 


213 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
New York Phone Bell System Tel. 
WHitehali 4-2300 PHLA 591 














Columbian Paper Co. 
Jamison Coal & Coke Co. 
DeLong Hook & Eye Co. 

Beaver Coal Corp. 
Jefferson Coal Co. 
Penn Traffic 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


WM. W. FOGARTY & CO. 


Established 1919 
Lafayette Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Lombard 6400 Teletype PH 240 








Dealer Inquiries Invited 


American Box Board Co. 
Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Steel Corp. com. 
Pittsburgh Railways Co. 


All Issues 
John Irving Shoe common 
Crescent Pub. Serv. com. 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Teletype PH 73 














Phila. Electric Co. 


Common Stock 
$1.00 Preference 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


EH. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
Pennypacker 0100 
ree? Walnut St., Philadelphia 2 
San Francisco 








Over all 


STROUD & 


123 SO. BROAD 


Allentown 





was noteworthy. 


market with an otfering of $4,- 
950,000 bonds. Of this total, only 
$2,500,000 proved a factor in mar- 
ket operations, the remaining $2,- 
450,000 having been taken by the 
City Sinking Fund Commission. 

A syndicate headed by the 
Chase National Bank and in- 
cluding such equally known na- 
tional institutions as the Bank- 
ers Trust Co. and the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Co., acquired the 
block of $2,500,000 bonds, pay- 
ing a price of 100.339 for 2s. The 
bonds mature Oct. 1, 1995 and 
are optionally redeemable, at 
the city’s election, at par and 
accrued interest beginning Oct. 
1, 1965. 


The Chase National Bank and 


a yield basis of 1.88% to the first 
callable date, the return to the 
investor naturally being consider- 
ably greater than would have been 
available prior to V-J Day. 


maining $2,450,000 bonds of sim- 
ilar maturity on its lone bid of 
100.163 for 2s, the City Sinking 
Fund Commission also furnished 
strongest competition for the 
bonds awarded to the Chase Bank 
group. In this instance, the Fund 
made an offer of 100.20 for 2s, 


which failed to measure up to the 


Associates reoffered the bonds on | 


Aside from purchasing the re- | 


Philadelphia Transportation Company 
Consolidated 3-6s due 2039 


interest charges earned 2.68 times after 
Sinking Fund and retirements of $1,700,000 per year. 


Price to Yield 7.00% 


5% Participating $20.00 par Preferred 
Price to Yield 8.33% 


Circular on Request 


COMPANY 


Incorporated 


STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Pittsburgh Reading Scranton 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Williamsport 





Pennsylvania Municipals 


Two Pennsylvania Governmental bodies, the City of Philadelphia 
and Allegheny County, contributed importantly to the rather large 
volume of new municipal financing negotiated in the past week or 
so, and the extent of interest evidenced in the respective offerings 


The largest transaction was undertaken by the City of Phila- 
delphia, which appeared in the» 
terms of 100.339 for 2s on which 
'the bonds were sold, 





Almost coincident with the 
bond award was the address made 
by Mayor Bernard Samuel before 
a luncheon meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Bond Club, in which he 
declared that the municipality’s 
financial condition “is as good as 
that of any city in the country.” 

Supporting the Mayor’s state- 
ment was the earlier report by 
the City Tax Receiver which 
showed that city revenues from 

| all sources during the first eight 

months of 1945 represented a 
| gain of $2,104,510 over the cor- 
| responding period in 1944. The 
comparative totals for the two 
periods were $94,779,598 and 
$92,675,088, respectively. 


The city, incidentally, will re- 
duce its funded debt to the extent 
of approximately $12,000,000 dur- 
/ing 1945. 


| The Allegheny County offering 
|of $1,500.000 bonds attracted bids 
from eight syndicates, with the 
award going to an account formed 
by Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 
This group, which consisted exclu- 
sively of Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh houses, purchased the bonds 
as 1%%s, at a price of 100.641. The 
(Continued on page 1581) 











transactions. 


Inquiries 


For Insurances on Lives 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 





CLEARANCE FACILITIES 
We offer to Brokers and Security Dealers an experi- 
enced department for handling the clearance of security 


Our facilities are of the best and the cost is very moderate. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


15th and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


Invited 


and Granting Annuities 


Member 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 

















The calling of ... 


Amount Rate 


* To the optional 














1528 Walnut Street 


Maturity 
$100,000 344% Jan. 1, 


$100,000 3%4% Jan. 1, 
$100,000 344% Jan. 1, 


City of Philadelphia Bonds 


$5,161,900 4%’s on September 16, 1945 
768,200 4%4’s on November 2, 1945 
5,485,500 4%’s on December 1, 1945 


should create replacement demand for available high- 
coupon bonds. Several medium-term optional-period * 
bonds offer the combined advantages of a current 
liberal yield and a high-coupon hedge after optional 
dates, if money conditions then change. 
protection offers advantages not available in low- 
coupon issues. We therefore recommend the following: 


This double 


Price Yield 

1965/55 116.47 1.35%* 
1970/56 116.57 1.50%* 
1975/62 121.93 1.70%* 


date, and thereafter 


3.25% 


YARNALL & CoO. 


Philadelphia 2 








at an initial price of $14 per share. 
The proceeds will be used to call 
for redemption on Nov. 15, the re- 
maining outstanding shares of 
Warner Company first preferred 
at a price equivalent to its par 
value plus accumulated unpaid 
dividends (about $84 per share). 

Wawaset Securities Co., owner 
of the entire issue of Warner 
Company second preferred, has 
voted to accept 160,500 shares 
Warner Company common in ex- 
change therefor. These shares are 
not subject to registration. 


Upon consummation of the 
plan, Warner Company capital- 
ization will consist of $3,901,000 
first 4s, 1959, and 474,284 shares 
of common stock, par $1.00. 
This compares with a long term 
debt of over $10,000,000 and 
preferred stocks aggregating 
$8,862,300 of par value in 1929. 


Warner Company produces and 
distributes sand, gravel, central- 
mix concrete, limestone and lime- 
stone products. Building projects 
in the Philadelphia area are es- 
timated to reach approximately 
$500,000,000 over a period of the 
next five years. 


Pittsburgh Railways 

Another forward step in the 
long and arduous task of unravel- 
ing the Pittsburgh traction tangle 
was achieved last week at a con- 
ference between Edward Hop- 
kinson, Jr., Drexel & Co., Phila- 
delphia, who represents holders of 
some of the system’s securities, 
and Philip A. Fleger, executive 
vice president of Philadelphia 
Company, traction company par- 
ent. Details of the conference 
were not disclosed other than to 
indicate that. “progress was 
made.” It is anticipated that as a 
result of a series of such meet- 
ings it may be possible to outline 
the terms upon which the present 
receivership may be lifted and to 
submit an offer to purchase all 
outstanding securities held by the 
public. 


Two favorable factors are of 
steadily increasing importance: 
cash in the hands of the 
Trustees will probably exceed 
$20,000,000 by the end of the 
year and no serious curtailment 
in the demand for service is an- 
ticipated by the management. 


Pittsburghers will soon get their 
first glimpse of a “super-stream- 
line” car, the only one of its 
kind in the world. The Company 
has accepted delivery of this ex- 
hibition car in lieu of one of its 
last order for 100 streamliners 
now in process of delivery. The 
new car, which has been rede- 
signed from the wheels up, is the 
product of the Transit Research 
Corporation working in co-opera- 
tion with the Advisory Committee 
of the American Transit Associa- 
tion. Some of the innovations are: 
windows of Lustrecool glass 





Pennsylvania Brevities 


Warner Company Recapitalization 


Warner Company’s registration of 137,592 shares of additional 
common stock became effective last Tuesday. Under the terms of 
the plan, holders of Warner Company first preferred stock have 
until noon, Oct. 8, to elect to accept six shares of common for each 
share of preferred. Common stock not taken up by the exchange 
has been underwritten by a group headed by Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
and will be offered to the public ®— 





Connecticut Lt. & Pr. 
New Bends Offered 


An investment banking group 
headed by Putnam & Co. of Hart- 
ford and Charles W. Scranton & 
Co. of News Haven on Oct. 2 of- 
fered to the public a new issue of 
$15,000,000 Connecticut Light and 
Power Co. first and refunding 
mortgage 3% bonds, Series K, due 
in 1980. The bonds were priced 
at 106%4 and accrued interest. to 
yield 2.70% to maturity. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
these bonds will be applied toward 
the cost of redeeming on Dec. 1, 
1945, at 107, $15,000,000 of first 
and refunding mortgage 314% 
bonds, Series H, due Dec. 1, 1968. 

The new Series K bonds will be 
redeemable on 30 days’ notice at 
109%4 on or before Sept. 30, 1947, 
and at premiums on a scale de- 
scending to “4 of 1% after March 
31, 1980. 

On completion of this refunding 
the company will have a funded 
debt consisting of $10,000,000 of 
3% bonds, Series I, due in 1974; 
$16,060,000 of 3s, Series J, due in 
1978, and the new issue of $15,- 
000,000 of 3s. Series K; also $134,- 
000 Northern Connecticut Light 
and Power first mortgage 5% 
bonds, due in 1946. 


F. L. Jacobs Preferred 
Stock Offered Publicly 


Offering of a new issue of 60,- 
000 shares of 5% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, $50 par 
value, ot F. L. Jacobs Co., was 
made Oct. 2 by a banking group 
headed by H. M. Byllesby and Co., 
Inc., and E. W. Clucas & Co. The 
initial public offering price of 
the preferred stock is $50 per 
share, plus accrued dividends. 

Other members of the group of 
underwriters include Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co.; Francis I. duPont & 
Co.; Bateman, Eichler & Co.; 
Maxwell, Marshall & Co.; Neison 
Douglass & Co., and Peltason, 
Tennenbaum Co. 





Clark Dodge Correspondent 
For W. H. Newbold’s Son 


W.H. Newbold’s Son & Co., 1517 
Locust Street, Philadelphia, mem- 
bers of the New York and Phila- 
delphia Stock Exchanges, an- 
nounce that Clark, Dodge & Co., 
61 Wall Street, also Exchange 
members, are now their corre- 
spondent in New York City. 











Woolford Rejoins Pressprich 


As Phila. Representative 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Lieut.- 
Commander John R. Woolford, 
USNR, formerly manager of the 
Philadelphia office of R. W. Press- 
prich & Co., has returned from 





which absorb 60% of the sun’s 
heat rays; concealed overhead 





(Continued on page 1581) 


active duty and is now back with 
| the firm as its representative in 
the Philadelphia area. 
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| A. WEBSTER DOUGHERTY & CoO. 
| Municipal Bonds 
1421 CHESTNUT STREET 


Teletype 
PH 70 


New York 
psn Green 9-8184 


| 
| 
PHILADELPHIA 2 | 
| 








Pennsylvania Brevities 


(Continued from page 1580) 


ventilating fans which take fresh 
air from a cow! on the roof: ther- 
mostatically controlled heating 
equipment providing even hear 
throughout the car; seat-coverings 
of Velon, a new woven plastic 
material, which is cool and water- 
proof; floors of rubber composi- 
tion; an upper tier of windows 
for “standees’: a windshield 
slanted at 30 degrees to elimin- 
ate reflections: dash lights on 
front of car. 


Less apparent but equally im- 
portant are the many mechani- 
cal changes. The new car is all- 
electric and uses no compressed 
-air. It is designed for speedier, 
smoother and more efficient op- 
eration. 





Stockholders of Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines Corp. have voted 
to increase the authorized com- 
mon stock from 575,000 to 1,000,- 
000 shares. For the most part, the 


| 


new shares will be held in re- 
serve against the conversion rights 


| Of $10,000,000 convertible income 


debentures soon to be issued by 
the company. 





Luzerne County Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp. has announced the 
call of all outstanding shares of 
its 5'!4% preferred stock on 
Nov. 1, at 110 and accrued div- 
idends. Stockholders were pre- 
viously given the option of ex- 
changing into a 414% preferred. 
Prepayment is available at the 
Pennsylvania Co. for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annu- 
ities, Philadelphia. 





The entire issue of Reading 
Company Jersey Central 4s, 1951, 
has been called for payment as of 
April 1, 1946, at 105. Simultane- 
ously the company has offered to 
purchase bonds at 107 flat on or 





before Dec. 28, 1945. 





Commercial Gredit Go. 
Pid. Offered Publicly 


investment. banking group 
i by Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
and The First Boston Corp. on 
Oct. 2 publicly offered 250,000 
shares of Commercial Credit Co. 
3.50% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock. par $100, at $106 per 
share. The offering is subject in 
part to prior exchange rights 
granted by Commercial Credit to 
holders of the outstanding 121,938 
shares of 444% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock. The ex- 
change basis is share for share 
plus an amount in cash which rep- 
resents the difference in accrued 
dividends per share on the old 
and new preferred stock to Oct. 
31, 1945. Exchange rights will 
terminate at the close of business 
on Oct. 9. 1945. 

Proceeds from the sale of new 
preferred will be used to retire 
any unexchanged 414% preferred 
and to increase working capital. 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc. 
Common Stock Offered 


A banking group headed by 
Van Alstyne. Noel & Co. on Oct. 
1 offered 100.000 shares of com- 
mon stock of Adam Hat Stores, 
Inc. The stock is priced to the 
public at $8.50 per share. The 
company was incorporated in 1924 
in New York and operates a chain 
of 98 retail stores in 25 States and 
the District of Columbia, selling 
men’s hats and haberdashery. 

This offering of common stock 
is made on behalf of Elias Lustig 
and Harold E. Lustig, officers and 
directors of the company. 


Henry Casho at Rambo 
Keen, Close & Kerner 











O'Neil Trading Mer. 
For Morgan & Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—As of 
Oct. Ist, Donald O’Neil will be- 
come actively associated with 
Morgan & Co., 634 South Spring 
Street. members of the Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange, as Man- 
ager of the Trading Degartment. 
Formerly Mr. O’Neil was associ- 
ated with Ehni, O’Neil & Wood, 
Inc., and M. H. Lewis & Company. 
He is very well known in Los 
Angeles investment circles. 





Moore-McCormack Lines 


Common Stock Marketed 


An investment banking group 
headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. of- 
fered publicly Oct. 2, 100,000 
shares of common stock of Moore- 
McCormack Lines, Inc., at $18 per 
share. These shares have been 
purchased from Emmet J. McCor- 
mack and his wife. Mr. McCor- 
mack is one of the principal 
founders and Vice-President and 
Treasurer of the company. He will 
continue as beneficial owner of 
13.5% of the company’s outstand- 
ing common shares, as well as an 
owner of approximately 15.000 





shares of the company’s $2.50 
saaae ntatath preferred stock. 
Stork Arrives 

As officially reported in an 


earlier issue, the stork paid Sep- 
tember visits to the homes of A. 
L. Hutchinson, Buckley Brothers, 
and Benjamin A. Brooks, W. H. 
Bell & Co. Both boys. 





———_——. os a 
a | 
| 
PHILADELPHIA TRANSPORTATION 3-6s 2039 
MUNICIP AL B ONDS PHILADELPHIA TRANSPORTATION PREFERRED STOCK 
| TALON, INCORPORATED COMMON 
FEDERAL WATER & GAS COMMON 
PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY | LUKENS STEEL COMPANY COMMON 


DELAWARE POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMMON 
PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC $1.00 PREFERENCE 


RAMBO, KEEN, CLOSE & KERNER, INC. 


Investment Securities 
1518 Locust Street, Philadelphia 





" 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


TRADING MARKETS 
RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 





C. S. McKEE & COMPANY 


Members Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
Union Tr. Bldg.—Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





The next four high bids en- 
tered for the county issue also 
specified a coupon rate of 154%, 
the second best offer naming a 
price of 100.539. 


* % * 


With the Philadelphia and Alle- 
gheny County sales out of the 
picture, present indications sug- 
gest that the Pennsylvania new 
issue field will be extremely dull 
over the next month or so, at the 
least. The present calendar of 
pending awards, for example, dis- 
closes that only three of the 
State’s political subdivisions are 
scheduled to enter the market. 


The first of these will take 
place on Oct. 9, when East 
Stroudsburg will open bids on 
an issue of $30,000 pipe line 
construction bonds, maturing 
from 1946 to 1950 inclusive. On 
the following day, however, the 
City of Chester will consider 
offers for the. purchase of $500,- 
-000 improvement bonds, run- 
ning from 1946 to 1958 inclusive. 
This will. be followed by the 
Oct. 16.sale of $115,000 East 
Bloomsburg School District re- 
funding and improvement 
bonds, to mature serially from 
1947 to 1958 inclusive. 


Of course, the current dearth of 
new issue offerings may not be of 
long duration. It is, moreover, a 
condition that was somewhat char- 
acteristic of the entire municipal 
bond market during recent 
months. 


The fact of the matter is that 
Pennsylvania municipal bodies, 
like their counterparts in other 
States, have a sizeable backlog of 
new projects and municipal plant 
improvements, a considerable part 
of which will probably require the 
issuance of new bond issues. 

And, of equal importance, is 
the admitted ability of pros- 
pective borrowers to accomplish 
the necessary credit operations 
without occasioning any undue 
strain on existing debt struc- 
tures. 


In this connection, mention may 
be made of the results of an of- 
ficial survey, which revealed that 
about 500 of the approximately 
1,000 incorporated municipalities 
in Pennsylvania will ultimately 
be obliged to undertake construc- 
tion of sewage disposal plants. 
Naturally, not all of them will be 
obliged to negotiate loans in or- 
der to provide the necessary 


funds. 


: . Telet 
Private telephone wires to New York and Baltimore Court 2380 PG 496° 
Pennsylvania Municipal 

y : u icipa S | $250,000 
(Continued from page 1580) | Cit f 

bonds were re-offered to investors However, it is likely that a a ae . 

at prices to yield from 0.50% to | considerable number will be | Philadel hia 

1.35%, the maturity range being; market candidates and, in this 1 p 

from 19846 to 1965 inclusive. regard, figures compiled by the | 2% Bonds 

| 


Pennsylvania Department of In- 
ternal Affairs are extremely in- 
teresting as a barometer of the 
favorable debt borrowing ca- 
pacity of the State’s local bodies 
as a whole. 


According to this source, not 
one of the 183 cities, boroughs and 
townships included in the survey 
has completely exhausted its bor- 
rowing capacity. Actually, it was 
shown that present net debt is 
relatively low in comparison with 
total debt limits, with the aggre- 
gate amount of remaining bor- 
rowing leeway available to the 
183 units being $69,983,389. 

A breakdown of the grand 
total disclosed that the remain- 
ing borrowing capacity of the 
20 third-class cities in the group 
was $38,190,484; of 10 first- 
class townships, $5,803,058; of 11 
second - class townships, $1,- 
407,454; and for 142 boroughs 
the figure was $24,582,393. 


a % 


Possibility of additional financ- 
ing by the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike Commission is seen in re- 
cent remarks by Governor Ed- 
ward Martin relative to proposed 
extension of the super-highway 
from Carlisle to Philadelphia. Dis- 
cussing the project, western 
terminus of which is near Pitts- 
burgh, the Governor flatly re- 
jected suggestions of a Federal 
or State subsidy to finance the 
project. The extension, he said, 
could be provided for by the sale 
of a further issue of revenue 
bonds. 

Although the Governor said 
that he had received an estimate 
from the Turnpike Commission 
of the cost involved, he did not 


divulge its nature. 
% * 


ok 


Business activity in Pennsyl- 
vania during 1946 will show a 
marked expansion over the pre- 
war year of 1939, wfth employ- 
ment expected to show an increase 
of 20% over the latter year. The 
total of wages and salaries, ac- 


Livengood, Jr., Secretary of the | 
State’s Department of Internal Af- 
fairs, will be up 88% 





comparable aggregate in the 
i earlier period. 
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cording to the results of a survey | 
just made public by William S. | 
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Casho has become associated with 
Rambo, Keen, 
Inc., 
in the Statistical Department. 
Casho was formerly with Kolb, 
Carroll & Co., Lester Harding, 
Inc.. and Yarnail, Stetser, Malone 
& Co. 


Close & Kerner, | 
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Mr. | 
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U. S. Finishing Company 


We have prepared a bulletin on 
U. S. Finishing Company, 
whose Preferred stock selling 
under $50 per share with near- 
ly $100 accumulations, earned 
|f $14.28 last year. Common, sell- 
ing under $6, earned about $2. 
per share. 


Write for Copy 


Allan N. Young & Co. 
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Philadelphia 2, Pa. PENnypacker 1750 
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Boaght—Sold—Quoted 


CHARLES KING & CO. 


Members Toronto Stock Exchanges 
Gl Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-8980 


Direct private wires to Toronto 
and Montreal 


Wall Street Riders 
Elect New Officers 


At the annual meeting of the 
Wall Street Riding Club held 
Sept. 27, 1945, Miss Frances M. 
Weller of Harry Downs & Co., 
was elected President for a fourth 
term. Miss Eugenie Dittmann, of 
Delafield & Delafield, was elected 
Vice-President and Treasurer and 
Miss Loraine B. Ross of F. Eber- 
stadt & Co. was re-elected Secre- 
tary. 

Directors presently serving on 
the board are: Marie R. Cam- 
bridge, Anne R. Campton, Eugenie 
Dittmann, Helen M. Doyle, E. Gor- 
dion Goff, Ed. Caffrey, Mabel 
Sleght, Emily Richards, Loraine 
B. Ross, Louise Franco, Chris 
Isengard and Frances M. Weller. 


A benefit horse show is again 
planned in April, and as in the 

t will be for some worthwhile 

mefit. The last show was for 
the benefit of The Tribune Fresh 
Air Fund which received a size- 
able donation. 

The club plans an active season 
and will celebrate the opening of 
its tenth season with a reunion 
‘and get-together on Friday, Octo- 
ber 5th, at its ride headquarters, 
32 West 67th Street, 


Seymour Fabricant Joms 
Staff of Wm. E. Pollock 


Seymour Fabricant. recently 
discharged from the U. S. Army 
Air Force, has become associated 
with Wm. E. Pollock & Co., 20 
Pine Street, New York City. Prior 
to his army service, Mr. Fabricant 
was with Lehman Brothers. 


Fitzpatrick Resumes as 
Phelps, Fenn Partner 


28 Lieut. Daniel E. Fitzpatrick, 


i SNR, has been released from ac- 


















































































































































































duty and has resumed his 
ition as a general partner of 
»s. Fenn & Co., 39 Broadway, 
York City. 
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Conaiien Gemuiiiien 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


Confidence in hard money is 


| Gold throughout the ages has never lost its universal] appeal. 
| however has suffered many vagaries ot fortunes, through lack of in- | 
i ternational agreement to keep the mints of the world open to silver | 
|as well as gold at a fixed ratio. 


instinct. 
Silver 


an ineradicable human 





With this country holding ® 
over 70% of the world’s stock of 
gold, the rest of the world has a 
totally inacequate metallic 
cover on Which is based a rap- 
idly mounting flood of paper 
currency. The world’s steck of 
silver is roughly five times that 
of gold and the current pro- 
duction of silver. is about seven 
times that of gold. Such an ad- 
dition to the metallic backing 
of currencies would preve a 
great stabilizing factor in addi- 
tion to providing a tremendous 
stimulus to foreign trade. 


Among the teeming masses of 
Asia silver plays the role of gold. 
Should international bimetallism 
figure as a part of a world cur- 
rency plan it would give a for- 
midable boost to the purchasing 
power of the Orient and would 
open up in revolutionary fashion 
the potentially great markets of 
the East. Domestic propaganda in 
this direction has certainly not 
been lacking in certain quarters 
and it is somewhat strange there- 
fore that stronger action has not 
been taken before to make the 
Silver question an international 
issue. 

Now, however, the necessity of 
establishing new and wider out- 
lets for the exports of this coun- 
try is no doubt partly responsible 
for the recent raising of the price 
paid for foreign silver. It will not 
be surprising if this step is fol- 
lowed by a bold proposal to raise 
the status of the white metal by 
bringing the issue of bimetallism 
within the scope of the Bretton 
Woods currency scheme. 

Besides Latin America and Asia, 
Canada would also benefit to a 
considerable degree from such a 





move. Hitherto the Dominion’s 
silver’ supply has been derived 
mostly as a by-product in the 


production of gold, nickel, copper, 
and lead. In a general way, mines 
producing silver alone have not 
been profigable. 

Now that price prospects are 
favorable old workings will be 
re-developed and many known 
deposits throughout the Domin- 
ion will be brought into produc- 
tion. The Cobalt area of 
Nerthern Ontario will take on a 
new lease of life as well as the 
Silver Mountain district in 
Western Ontarie. Highly prom- 
ising discoveries in northern 
British Columbia and in the 


in the North West Territories | 
will be fully developed. Pros- 
pecting for siiver previously 
neglected will be energetically 
pursued. And, with a greater 
reward in view, the great min- 
ing companies of Canada will 
penetrate still further into the 
mineral-rich wilderness of the 
Laurentian Shield. 


Turning to the market for the | 
past week, the concentration of | 
interest in the Alberta situation | 
caused dullness in most other sec- | 
tions, although prices in the ex- | 
ternal list were well maintained | 
and the undertone remained firm. | 
The announcement of the filing | 

| 


| 
} 
| 


with the SEC of the registration 
of the $26,093,000 Alberta de- 
bentures maturing serially from 
1951 to 1960 and bearing interest 
ranging from 2%% to 3%4%. was 
especially interesting in view of | 
the broadening of the usual un- | 
derwriting group. The inclusion 
of Halsey, Stuart & Co., and Otis 
& Co., is a constructive step that 
can contribute to a wider dif- | 
fusion of interest in Canadian Se- | 
curities in this country. Internals | 
were again dull and free funds 
were motionless around 10%. 


With regard to future pros- 
pects market attention will be 
monopolized for the time being 
by the Alberta refunding ep- | 
eration and little general activ- 
ity can be expected. Replace- 
ment demand, however, in high 
grade externals should eventu- 
ally become an_ important 
factor, the impact of which 
should largely fall on the long 
term Nationals. 
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LL aaeaeenene 

Dreyfus Co. to Be Formed | 

Jack J. Dreyfus, Jr., will acquire | 
the New York Stock Exchange | 
membership of Nathaniel S. Howe. | 
and will form, as of Oct. 11th. the | 
Exchange firm of Dreyfus & Co. | 
in partnership with John Behrens, | 
and Gladys Ohrbach, who will be | 
a limited partner. 





Osterman & HutnertoForm |planning a refinancing of $49,- 
ert L. Hutner will form the New 
York Stock Exchange firm of 
Osterman & Hutner with offices 
at 120 Broadway, New York City, 
as of Oct. llth. Mr. Osterman will 
be the Exchange member, acquir- 





vicinity of the Great Bear Lake 


R. Potts. 
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iat 
i scribed, and the same was true in 
\the case of the offering of 60,000 
ishares of 5% cumulative preferred 
|stock of F. L. Jacobs & Co. 


ing the membership of William | 


REPORTER'S 
REPORT 


In the words of one market ob- 
server “anytime you happen to, 
mention Oct. 2, 1945, you can say | 
that it was a real successful oc- 
casion in the new issue market.” 
He was commenting on the out- 
come of several corporate offer- 
ings brought out on Tuesday all 
of which met a hearty reception 
including one of the year’s largest 
secondary undertakings on which 
books were opened late in the 
day. 

Investors had rather a wide 
assortment of descriptions to 
choose from but still it seemed 
that the demand was greater 
than the supply, since several 
of the issues involved moved to 
premiumns in over-counter deal- 
ings as the day pregressed. 
Commercial Credit Co.'s large 

offering of new 3.6% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, priced 
$105, was quickly oversub- 


Meanwhiie an offering of $15,- 


| 000,000 of first and refunding 3% 


bonds Series .K of Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., were ab- 
sorbed quickly, and bankers han- 
dling the secondary involving 





CANADIAN STOCKS 
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Stock orders executed on the 
Montreal and Toronto Stock 
Exchanges, or quotations 
furnished at net New York 


Prices. 


Direct Private Wires to Buffalo, 
Toronto and Montreal 


Domrsion SECURITIES 
GrRPoORATION 
40 Exchange Place, New York5,N.Y. 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-702-3 


100,000 shares of Moore-McCor- | 


mack Lines Inc., found that stock 
in brisk demand. 


Another large stock second- 
ary, involving 201,560 shares of 
Conselidated Edisen Co. of 
New York common, being sold 
for Niagara Hudson Power 
Corp., ene of the biggest such 
operations of the year, moved 
quickly te new owners after the 
closing, reunding out a highly 
satisfactory day for the under- 
writing industry. 


Pennsylvania Power & Light 


While the distributing forces of 
investment banking firms were 
busy with deals already on the 
market, a number of the houses 
were engaged, as members of two 
big groups, in competing for 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.’s 
huge offering of $93,000,000 of 
new first mortgage bonds. 

The company received two 
bids the highest being 100.6559, 
and the competing tender 100.- 
45, both groups specifying a 3% 
interest rate. The _ successful 
greup proceeded with plans for 
reoffering, probably today, at 
a price of 101°, to the public. 

Preliminary inquiry indicated 
that this undertaking would be 
completed quickly, clearing the 
way for the sale by the same com- 
pany, in competition, of $27,000,- 
000 of debentures on Tuesday 
next week. 


Pacific Gas & Electric 
With Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 


Lester Osterman, Jr., and Herb-| 999,900 through the medium of | 
bonds to replace 34s | 
'now outstanding, and seeking to | 
ido it on a negotiated basis, the | 


inew 3% 


|SEC commented on the 


recent 


‘sale of 700,000 shares of its com- | 


;mon stock by North American 
Co. 

Pacific Gas has asked the 
California Railroad Commission 
to recognize that by reason of 
the aforementioved sale, it is 
no longer a North American 
subsidiary, and that therefore 
the State Commission's juris- 
| diction supersedes that of the 
i SEC. 

SEC meantime released legal 
'fees involved in the stock sale, 
| but expressed its dissatisfaction 
‘with the contention that competi- 
‘tion was limited by the size of 


| that undertaking and contends 
| that by reason of its size and the 


4 
' 
| 
1 
i 
i 
| 
| 
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| marketability of the stock more 
groups could have been formed. 





Big Issue Up For Bids 

| Reports current in market cir- 
| cles indicate that Cincinnati Gas 
| & Electric Co. probably will ask 
i|for bids on a large new bond is- 
sue, $45,000,000, before the close 
of the week. 

| It is expected that the opera- 
| tion also will provide that bid- 
ders seek any wunexchanged 
portion of a new issue of 270,-— 
000 shares of preferred not 
taken by holders of the present 
senior stock. 

Bidders, whose tenders prob- 
|ably will be opened on Oct. 16 
| next, will be asked to fix the in- 
'terest rate on the bonds and the 
dividend rate on the stock, with 
‘the provision that the dividend 
'rate on the new preferred be not 
jin excess of 4%%. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
i 
| 
j 
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Canadian Issue on Way 


The Province of Alberta, Can- 
|ada, has registered with the Se- 
icurities and Exchange Commis- 
/sion to sell $26,093,000 of deben- 
tures, carrying interest rates to 
maturity ranging from 2°%4,% for 
1951 to 34%4% for 1960. 

The issue would be under- 
written by a group of New York 
banking firms and the proceeds 
|used in connection with debt re- 
organization program of _ the 
| Province. 





‘Cleveland Bond Club 
To Hold Fall Dinner 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — The 
Bond Club of Cleveland will hold 
its fall dinner at the Country Club 
|on Friday, Oct. 5th. Prizes, din- 
| ner, and golf are on the program. 
| Golf teams have been invited 
\from Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and 
Toledo, and will be classified as 
A and B handicap men. A sim- 
ilar team will be selected from the 
Cieveland Club and they will all 
compete on the basis of low net 
scores. 


'W. E. Hutton & Co. Will 
Admit Anglim as Partner 


W. E. Hutton & Co., 14 Wall 
Street, New York City. members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading Exchanges, will 
admit John J. Angiim to partner- 
ship in the firm on Oct. 11th. Mr, 
Anglim, who will acquire the Ex- 
change membership of Levin R, 
Marshall, was a partner in W. E, 
Hutton & Co. in the past. 
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‘London Peace Treaty 
Parley Collapses 


Five Power Conference of Foreign Ministers Fails to Reach Accord on 


Matters Relating to Peace Treaties. 


Russia Balks at Settlmg Balkan 


Problems by All Five Powers. No Official. Communique Issued, but 


Byrnes Makes a Statement. 


After three weeks of almost continuous conferences, the Council 
of Foreign Ministers of the Big Five Powers, which has been meeting 





in London 
adjourned on 
October 2nd, 
without com- 
ing to any im- 
portant agree- 
ment regard- 
ing the peace 
treaties which 
are to be 
drawn up for 
the canquered 
nations of 
Europe. Even 
the few points 
of accord 
which were 
decided upon 
are not con- 
Sidered bind- 
‘ing and no 
real com- 
mitment has been made by the 
Governments concerned. Nor has 
any definite procedure been out- 
lined as to the resumption of ne- 
gZotiations or the settlement of 
future differences. Even an offi- 
cial communique as to aceom- 
plishments or lack of accomplish- 
ments of the conference could not 
be agreed upon, and none was is- 
sued. 

The stumbling block appears to 
have been the attitude of Russia 
regarding the participation of all 
five powers in the drafting of 
peace treaties with the Balkan 
Axis nations. Mr. Molotov, the 
Russian representative, main- 
tained that according to the proto- 
col of the Potsdam Conference, 
under which the Council of For- 
eign Ministers was created, nei- 
ther France nor China should par- 
ticipate in the drafting of the 
Balkan treaties. Secretary of 
State, James F. Byrnes, supported 
by Foreign Secretary of Great 
Britain, Ernest Bevin, took the 
opposite view and an impasse de- 
veloped. The way out of the dif- 
ficulty is not yet clear and it is 
not known yet whether the ques- 
tion will be taken up directly by 
the heads of the three Great 
Powers at a future meeting, or 
whether it will be referred to the 
Security Council of the United 
Nations Organization. 





James F. Byrnes 


Secretary Byrnes’ Statement 

Secretary Byrnes, at the termi- 
nation of the Conference, released 
the following statement in which 
he set forth the position taken by 
him in the chief matter of con- 
troversy: 

The Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters at its initial series of meet- 
ings dealt with many matters in 
accordance with a directive from 
the Berlin Conference to continue 
the preparatory work for a peace 
settlement with a view to submit- 
ting their conclusions to the United 
Nations. 

The present meeting is the first 
meeting of the principal Allies to 
be held since the fighting has 
stopped, and there emerged dif- 
ferences of views which had not 
appeared so long as the first im- 
perative was to preserve fighting 
unity. 

There was a considerable area 
of agreement. The differences 
which developed were explored in 
a spirit of conciliation and there 
is good reason to believe that with 
continued patience and _ under- 
Standing on all sides, an agree- 
ment on essentials can be attained. 
We are determined upon that out- 
come. 

Toward the conclusion of the 
present series of meetings, pro- 
cedural difficulties arose. 


The Soviet delegation came to 


— 


be confined in each case to the 
signatories of the surrender terms 
as contemplated by the first and 
narrow provision of Article II, 
Section 3, Sub-section 2 of the 
agreement, rather than under the 
other and broader provisions of 
the Berlin Agreement. 


The Soviet delegation on Sept. 
22 took the position that the 
Council should rescind or with- 
draw its Sept. 11 decision where- 
by France and China were invited 
to participate in all discussions. 
This would have meant the elim- 


discussion of the European peace 
treaties and the similar elimina- 


tion of France, except in the case 
of the treaty with Italy. 


in the pending work on the Euro- 


Security Council. 


ination of China from the pending | 


The Secretary of State of the 
United States took the position 
that he would be reluctant to see 
such a narrowing of participation 


pean peace treaties and the elim- 
ination therefrom of permanent 
members of the United Nations 


He would, however, accept any 
preliminary treaty-making pro- 
cedure which was consistent with 
the Berlin Agreement, provided 
that the Council agreed, as au- 
thorized by Article II, Section 4,; Army and has resumed his ac- 
Sub-section 2 of the Berlin Agrée-’ tivity as a partner in the firm. 


of the principally interested states. 


Such a conference should in- 
clude the permanent members of 
the Security Council, the Euro-" 
pean members of the United Na- 
tions, and the non-European mem- 
bers which supplied substantial 
military contingents against the 
European members of the Axis. 
The Council would review the 
preliminary treaty work of the 
Council. 


The Soviet delegation took the 
position that without personal 
consultation with their Govern- 
ment they could not make any 
commitment with reference to 
such a future peace conference. 

In the circumstances, the work 
of the Council has been held in 
abeyance. 

If, as we confidently hope, an 
agreement regarding future pro- 
cedure is obtained, the drafting 
work of the deputies can then go 
forward on the basis of directives 
already given the deputies by the 
Council. 





‘Seribner in Warner 
Trading Department 

Willis Scribner has joined the 
trading department of J. Arthur 
Warner & Co., 1280 Broadway, 
New York City, in charge of their 
New York-Hartford wire. 





Walter Weil Jr. Resumes 
As Active Partner 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.--Weil & 
Company, Richards Building Ar- 
cade, announce that Walter H. 
Weil, Jr., has been released from 
| active duty in the United States 








| ment, to cal! a peace conterence| 


ments of Profit Margins. 


In the history of wage-price re- 
lationships increases in wage costs 
have been offset by increased pro- 
ductive efficiency, with little 
change in profit margins. Over 
the long-term future it is possible 
that this will be repeated. Over 
the short-term, however, there 
may be serious impairments of 
profit margins, with varying ef- 
fects on particular companies and 
industries. This, of course, will 
importantly depend on the extent 
to whieh selling prices are kept 


from rising—as a result of OPA 
control, competition, and other 
factors. 


At the one extreme of a low 
proportion of wages to volume 
and to net income are the oil com- 
panies and utilities (where the 
selling price is closely controlled), 
while in steel, building, and rail- 
roading the wage factor is very 
high. ; 

Following is a table of leading 
industries, arranged in order of 
‘their percentage of salaries and 
wages to net sales, and showing 
their net income after taxes as a 
percentage of wages. The data are 
contained in the annual 1944 
statements of representative com- 
panies, and the table is based on a 
compilation thereof made by 
Standard and Poor’s Corporation. 
In evaluating them the change- 


over from wartime products must 
in many cases be taken into ac- 





P ti of 'o - . 
and Net licome Compared by Industries. ' 
How is the investor going to be affected by the evidenced growth | 


fof labor union strength, the increases in wage rates, and the greater © 
long-term rigidity in labor costs? & 
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Wage Rises and the Investor / 
Increased Labor Costs May Cause T: 
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¥ 
i 
(In millions of dollars) ; 


Sal. & Netine. 
Wages to to sal. 
Industry Net — & os 
Brewing & Distilling._._..._ 5.4 84.4 
Baking & Milling _.--.-- 10.8 21.3 
Meat packers.._........ 11.0 8.0 
Pood products .....---- 15.8 24.2 
Dairy products ____---- 16.2 14.3 
| iS 16.6 96.5 
Be a ee 16.7 51.5 
Paper products -__-_---~~ 22.6 20.2 
Printing & Publishing... 28.8 26.6 
Industrial machinery -.. 28.9 9.2 
Metal Fabricators -__-- 29.5 6.7 
4gricultural Machinery. 31.0 10.2 
0 eee eee 31.5 38.1 
Automobiles -.-__------ 32.2 11.5 
0 Eee 33.6 2.2 
Household Furnishings.. 34.2 9.9 
OS rk Sr Sea 36.6 1.6 
SSE 37.6 12.1 
Electrical products .... 37.7 9.2 i 
PEED basbatihndiicwunn 38.9 12.2 
Photographic Supplies... 39.7 19.1 
ES eS 33.2 10.7 
Tires and Rubber_____. 42.8 8.3 
ees eae 45.4 5.4 





Moulton Co. Announces 
Official Changes 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—R. H. 
Moulton & Company, 510 South 
Spring Street, announce the resig- 
nation of V. E. Breeden as Vice- 
President and Manager and the 
appointment of Ferris S. Moulton 
as Vice-President and Elmer 
Booth as Manager of their San 





count. 


| Francisco office at 405 Mont- 
gomery Street. 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities, 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 





*250,000 Shares 


Commercial Credit Company 


3.60% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


$100 P 
(Convertible prior 


ar Value 


to October 1, 1955) 


*Subject in part to prior exchange rights (expiring October 9, 1945) 
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its 414% Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock. 





Price $105 per share 


(Plus accrued dividends from October 1, 1945) 





The First Boston Corporation | 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, includ- 
ing the undersigned, only in States in which such several underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


October 2, 1945 























fee] that treaty discussions should 
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Republic Pictures 
Corporation 


Debenture Income 4s, 1965 
Preferred 


Common 


(When as and if issued) 


Ernst&Co. 





61 Broadway 
Telephone—Dligby 4-4933 





Railroad Securities in Peace Time 
An Address by Patrick B. McGinnis 


Copies on WRITTEN request 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





New York 6 
Bell Teletype--NY 1-310 














MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs. 


120 Broadway, New York5,N.Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, IIl. 























TRADING MARKETS — 
Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals 
Magazine Repeating Razor Co. 
Skilsaw Co. 

Tappan Stove Co. 
Universal Match Corp. 


VAN TUYL & ABBE 


12 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 5 
Telephone Teletype 
HA 2-6622 NY 1-1499 








Specialists in 


RAILROAD 
SECURITIES 


Selected Situations at all Times 


BYU SPi2rini & G 


GUARANTEED RAILROAD STOCKS-BONDS 
INCORPORATED 


25 Broad Street New York 4, N. Y. 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-6400 
Teletype NY 1-1063 




















Correction 


In the Financial Chronicle of 
September 27th it was reported 
that Glenn Murrie had become 
associated with Carter H. Harri- 
son & Co. and would make his 


headquarters at the firm’s office 
in Milwaukee. Mr. Murrie’s head- 
quarters will be at the Stoddard 
Hotel in La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
rather than in Milwaukee. 





Boston & Maine 
Railroad 


Prior Preferred 


Circular on request 





Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOwling Green 9-8120 Tele. NY 1-724 
Roston Philadelphia Hartford 











Railroad Securities 


The Seaboard Air Line reorganization proceedings, about the 
longest in the industry, are finally drawing to a close. The final 
date for depositing bonds in assent of the plan has passed and it is 
now expected that the new securities should actually be outstanding 


| 











Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 


Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway. Co. 






















New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 


Seaboard Railway Company 


We will discount profits and assume losses in the above 
“when issued” contracts 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone REctor 2-7340 


Denver & Rio Grande 
Western R. R. Co. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway Co. 

















Members Solicited for 
Proposed Beach Club 








by early 1946. 


original effective date of Jan. 1, 


The plan is being 


provision allowing a change in the® 
effective date has resulted 
situation unique among 


in a 
recent 
railroad reorganizations. The 
1944 has been changed to Jan. 1, 
1946. The new securities will 
therefore carry no accumulated 
income on account of previous 
years. Any cash to be distributed 
from earnings of the war boom 
years will presumably be paid on 
the old bonds before the date of 
actual consummation of the plan. 


The lack of any accumulated 
income on the new securities de- 
tracts seriously from the appeal 
of the new junior securities. No 
dividends can be paid on the pre- 
ferred stock out of earnings for 
any year unless the directors have 
determined that available net in- 
come for the year is more than 
sufficient to pay interest on the 
Income bonds, provide for the ad- 
ditions and betterment fund, and 
meet sinking fund requirements. 
Naturally no dividend can be paid 
on the common stock until the 
entire preferred dividend has 
been provided for. As earnings 
of the new company will not start 
until Jan. 1, 1946 it will obviously 
be late in 1946 before any divi- 
dend action could be contem- 
plated. Direct participation by the 
new stockholders in the boom 
war earnings is thus obviated. The 
direct benefits will go to the old 
bond holders through any distri- 
bution of cash that may be made 
later this year. Presumably such a 
payment will contemplate distri- 
bution of as much of the cash as 
it is deemed advisable to dispose 
of on the basis of the company’s 
current finances. 


Due to industrial growth of the 
service area and the improvement 
in the road’s competitive position 
by expenditure of large sums on 
the property during the long re- 
ceivership, Seaboard’s revenue 
trend prior to the war was 
superior to that of the industry 
as a whole or other roads in the 
same general territory. Never- 
theless, the record indicates that 
it is not a potentially high earn- 
ing property even under prosper- 
ous conditions ex-war. The year 
1941 was a good one for railroads 


in general. On the basis. of its 
1941 results, applied to the new 
capitalization and with a Federal 
income tax of 331445%, Seaboard 


consummated through equity re- 


ceivership rather than Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, and the 





$15.50 on the preferred shares and 
$1.86 a share on the new common. 
In this computation the entire 
additions and betterment fund 
has been considered as a deduc- | 
tion before income taxes. Actual- 
ly it will be free from tax only 
to the extent that it is covered 
by depreciation of way and struc- 
tures. If the additions and better- 
ment fund should be greater than | 
the depreciation charge the tax 
would be correspondingly in- 
creased and earnings lowered. | 
These computations also do not | 
make any allowance for increased 
expenses although wages and /§ 
other costs are considerably high- | 
er today than they were in 1941.) 
It is not indicated that operating | 
benefits derived from _ property | 
improvements made since 1941) 
would be sufficient to offset the | 
intervening increase in operating | 
costs. An uncompensated increase | 
of as much as 10% only in wage | 
costs would wipe out earnings on | 
the common stock on the basis of | 
1941 operations and reduce the | 
earnings on the preferred to less | 
than half the annual dividend re- | 
quirement. On such a basis it is | 
difficult to justify speculative en- 
thusiasm for the new stocks. 


There are reasons for expecting 
a particularly sharp contraction 
in Seaboard’s business and reve- | 
nues over the intermediate term. 
For one thing .almost 40% of the | 
rise in gross from. 1940 to 1944. 
was represented by passenger | 
business. Resumption of highway | 
competition and even greater in- 
tensification of air line competi- 
tion at a time when the closing of 


demand for 
ill for this 
the next 


ing the _ potential 
transportation bodes 
revenue source over 
year. 


Loss of passenger -business is 
particularly harmful from the 
point of net 
will not be corresponding reduc- 
tion in service or expenses. 
great extent the loss of business 
will come from a reduction in the 
load factor and in revenue per 
train. Another adverse factor is 
the fact that the ICC recently au- 
thorized the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration to operate ships in 
coastal and _ intercoastal trade 
from Oct. 1 until the end of the 
year. While the authority is only 


temporary it appears idle to hope 





would show earnings of around 


that once steamship competition 


has announced the following firm | 


changes: 
Privilege of Louis A. Mollard 
to act as alternate for Daniel T. 


| Pierce, Jr., of Hirsch & Co. was 


withdrawn Sept. 27th. 
Privilege of W. Joseph Hackett 
to act as alternate for William 


| Shippen Davis of Blair S. Williams | 
& Co. was withdrawn on Oct. Ist. 


John McShain retired from lim- 
ited partnership in Rakestraw, 
Betz & Co. on Sept. 30th. 


Interest of the late Helen D. 


Schafer, limited partner, in Som- | 





ers & Schafer, ceased on Sept. 
2lst. 
returns it will not be here for 


good. All things considered it ap- 
pears as a distinct possibility that 
by the time the directors are in 
a position to consider dividends, 
a year or more hence, the earn- 


ings status of the properties may 


Founders are being solicited for 

an exclusive ocean and bay club 
'bordering on both the Atlantic 
Ocean and Great South Bay. The 
|club, to be known as the Ocean- 
Bay Beach Club, offers a seaside 
recreation center with facilities 
for sports, amusements, games, 
nautical hotels, private cottages, 
yacht basin, airport, ferries, etc. 
|For details see Beach Club ad- 
| vertisement on page 1577 of the 
“Chronicle.” 


Edwin G. Colwell Dies 


Edwin G. Colwell. partner in 
|the New York Stock Exchange 
‘firm of Goodbody & Co., 115 
| Broadway, New York City. died 
|at his home of coronary throm- 
| bosis at the age of 64. Mr. Col- 
| well had been associated with 
| Babcock, Rushton & Co. since 
| 1900 and was a member of that 





military establishments is reduc- | 


inasmuch as there | 


To a} 


firm when 


have deteriorated materially. Goodbody & Co. in 1939. 





it was absorbed by 








NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 


To the Holders and Registered Owners of 


Southern Pacific Railroad Company 


First Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds, Due January 1, 1955. 


NOTIC® IS HEREBY GIVEN that, in accordance with the terms of the said 
Bonds and of the First Refunding Mortgage dated January 3, 1905, executed by 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company and Southern Pacific Company to The Equi- 
table Trust Company of New York, as Trustee (under which Mortgage The Chase 
National Bank of the City of New York is now Successor Trustee), Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company has elected to exercise its right to redeem, and will pay 
and redeem on January 1, 1946, all of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
First Retunding Mortgage Gold Bonds, due January 1, 1955, outstanding under 
and secured by said First Refunding Mortgage at 105 per cent. of the face value 
thereof, with accrued interest thereon to January 1, 1946. 

On January 1, 1946, there shall become and be due and payable upon all of 
said Bonds, at the agency of the Railroad Company, namely, The Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York, Successor Trustee under said Mortgage, 11 Broad 
Street, New York 15, New York, the principal thereof, together with accrued 
interest thereon to January 1, 1946, and a premium of five per cent. (5%) upon 
the face value of said Bonds. From and after such redemption date of January 1, 
1946, all interest on said Bonds shall cease to accrue, and the coupons for interest 
maturing subsequent to said date shall be and become void. 

Holders and registered owners of the above-described Bonds should present and 
surrender them for redemption and payment as aforesaid on or after January 1, 
1946, at said agency of the Railroad Company, with, in the case of coupon Bonds, 
all coupons maturing subsequent to January 1, 1946, attached. Coupons due 
January 1, 1946, may accompany said Bonds when presented for payment or may 
be presented for payment in the usual course. In the case of registered Bonds, 
where payment to anyone other. than the registered holder is desired, the Bonds 
should be accompanied by proper instruments of assignment and transfer. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 
By J. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer. 





Dated: September 26, 1945. 
PREPAYMENT PRIVILEGE. 

Holders and registered owners of the above-described Bonds desiring to 
receive prior to the redemption date payment of the full redemption price (includ- 
ing premium and accrued interest to January 1, 1946), may do so upon presente- 
tion and surrender of said Bonds in the manner prescribed in the foregoing notice, 
at The Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 11 Broad Street, New 
York 15, New York, the agency of the undersigned. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 
By J. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer. 
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l. h. rothchild & co. 


Member of National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. 








Class A and Common | 


EXPRESO AEREO 


FIBRE | 


62 wall street n.y. c. 8 } 
WAnover 2-9072 tele. WY¥1-1293 | 











| RAILROADS IN 
| THE RECONVERSION PERIOD 


Circular upon request 


| McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


ONE WALL STREET NEW YORK 5 
TEL. HANOVER 2-1355 TELETYPE NY 1-2155 
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makes sense. 
has been far more successful in 
winning a war than a peace. In 
face of these and other needs, a 
decision which of them was the 
most important reminded me of 
gr2mmar school debates in a pre- 
automobile age on the stirring 
issues “which is the more useful, 
the cow or the horse?” 


But perhaps I shall not go far 
wrong if I assume that behind 
these needs for various programs 
and organizations is the funda- 
mental need for an attitude of 
the mind and heart if ever we are 
successfully to conquer war and 
poverty and live in a fellowship 
ot free men. I cannot easily find 
one word to describe the attitude 
that our own salvation as a de- 
mocracy and the hope of the 
world’s peace so urgently require. 
But I can state its elements. It 
must be compounded of an honest 
willingness to face facts: a real- 
ization that good ends cannot be 
achieved by bad means: that 
words like “democracy” are not 
vague and pleasant sounding de- 
scriptions of something possessed 
by ourseives and our friends. but 
that they have reai meaning. A 
South American dictator does not 
become a democrat by a bought 
allegiance to Our side; and finally 
that the United States cannot lead 
the world to the cooperation that 
peace requires without a humble 
and contrite heart. The sole 
possession of the atomic bomb 
will not long be ours to make us 
godlike in power to destroy, and 
it can never make us godlike in 
power to shape the future. It is 
even less possible by sheer force 
to bully conquered people :nto 
sincere repentance than for the 
old-fashioned teacher to impose it 
on a scnool] boy. rod in hand. Re- 
pentance, forgiveness, and recon- 
ciliation, which are the spiritual 
bases for peace and the formation 
of a true brotherhood of men, re- 
gardless of race or creed, or color, 
must be a mutual process. 

I want to illustrate these prin- 
ciples in something beside gen- 
eralities. I might do it by pri- 
mary reference to our own inter- 
nal social and economic problems, 
to our race discrimination, to the 
combination of stunidity§ and 
greed which give us so much and 








What America Needs Most 


(Continued from page 1571) 
Our Government; 


such bitter poverty in the midst 
of potential plenty. I shall illus- 
trate it in terms of a war which 
in a military sense has been 
totally won and of a peace which 
may yet be totally lost. 


Needed: A Spirit ef Ccoperation 


ln relation to the rest of the 
world. our country today, thanks 
to its technological and industrial 
development. including the pos- 
session of the atomic bomb. 
stands at a pinnacle of power 
which no nation has ever reached. 
It will not be long before the 
Soviet Union, the other member 
of the Big Two—and really there 
are only the Big Two, not the Big 
Three, much less the Big Five— 
will rival or even pass us in physi- 
cal power. It has potentially in 
population, birth rate, natural re- 
sources and _ strategic position, 
even more elements of such power 
than we. But for the moment, as 
history counts time. we are at the 


top. So far the sufferings of two 
wars have singularly failed to 
teach the world the _ absolute 


necessity of a spirit of cooperation 


of peoples rather than rivalry 
for power between national 
states. Never was impcrial 


rivalry between victors over a 
common enemy sharper or more 
nakedly evident than it is today. 
Witness every report of the un- 
successful conference of the For- 
eign Ministers in London, and the 
true stories of rivalries for oil and 
bases. 


You say: “But haven’t we estab- 
lished the United Nations?” Yes, 
and that conceivably may be bet- 
ter than nothing. Certain of its 
organs, notably the Social and 
Economic Council, have great po- 
tential value. Nevertheless, the 
San Francisco Charter rests on 
two contradictory principles, 
neither of them appropriate to 
peace. The Assembly rests upon 
the dangerous myth of an equal- 
ity of amoral national sover- 
eignty between nations wholly 
unequal in power, but that vital 
organ, the Security Council, real- 
istically acknowledges the im- 
moral fact of rival imperialism 
and gives to each of the five 
major Powers a veto right com- 


pletely incompatible with justice 
or the reign of law. 








NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 


to the holders of 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


REFUNDING AND IMPROVEMENT MORTGAGE 6% BONDS, 
SERIES B, DUE JULY 1, 2047 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that Northern Pacific Railway Company has elected 
to redeem and pay off on January 1, 1946, all of the above-mentioned Refunding and Improve- 
ment Mortgage 6% Bonds, Series B, at 110% of their principal amount, together with accrued 
interest on such principal amount to said date, in accordance with the terms of said bonds and 
the provisions of Article Ten of the Refunding and Improvement Mortgage, dated July 1, 1914, 
from Northern Pacific Railway Company to Guaranty Trust Company of New York and 
William S. Tod, Trustees, and that on January 1, 1946, there will become and be due and 


ayable upon each of said bonds at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. Inco 
| eatanene A of Manhattan in The City of New Y 
a premium of.10°% of such principal amount, 


ork, N. Y., the principal thereof, 


rated, in the 
together with 


and accrued interest on such principal amount 


to said date. From and after January 1, 1946, interest on said bonds will cease to accrue and 
any coupon for interest appertaining to any such bond and maturing after said date will 


become and be null and void. 


Coupon bonds should be presented and surrendered for payment and redemption as 
aforesaid with all coupons payable July 1, 1946, and thereafter attached. Coupons due January 
1, 1946, may be detached and presented for payment in the usual manner. Interest due January 
1, 1946, on fully registered bonds will be payable only upon surrender of such bonds for re- 


demption. Registered bonds, in 


where payment to anyone other than ther 


istered owner 


is desired, must Le accompanied by proper instruments of assignment and transfer. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


New York, 2.. Y., September 26, 1945 


By A. M. Gottschald, 


Secretury 





OFFER OF PREPAYMENT 


Holders desiring to receive immedi=xte payment of the full redemption price including 


interest to January 1, 1946, may do 
office of J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorpora 


so upon presentation and surrender of said bonds at the 
ted, in the Borough of Manhattan in The City of New 


York, with the January 1, 1946, and subsequent coupons attached. 








How little regard governments, 
including our own, really place in 
the pious professions of San Fran- 
cisco is proved by the single and 
utterly damning fact of their con- 
tinuance and intensification of 
competitive militarism. When 
responsible spokesmen for our 
Government tell us (1) that we 
must simply take the military and 
naval bases we need on our say-so 
because, contrary to historic 
facts “we have never been aggres- 
sors,” and (2) that in the era of 
atomic bombs propelled by rocket 
force, we must follow the example 
of Europe and adopt that which 
contributed so much to her ruin, 
peace-time military conscription 
for mass armies; and that further- 
more such militarism is necessary 
for us to do our duty, under a 
union of peace-loving nations in a 
world where those wicked aggres- 
sors, Japan and Germany, have 
been disarmed, they are playing 
fast and loose with truth and 
making their own allegiance to 
world cooperation a_ piece of 
stupid hypocrisy. , 

Unless the American people 
will soon prove capable of that 
honest facing of facts to which I 
referred as a basic necessity, we 
shall be lured to walk that path 
of militarism and empire which 
every nation in a position com- 
parable to our own has followed. 
and we shall find, like them, that 
all the paths of that sort of glory 
lead but to the grave. 


Tendencies Exist That Resist 
Militarism 
Fortunately there are _ still 
strong tendencies in America to 
resist imperialism and militarism. 
It is easily evident that they do 
not pay the people in general. 
But they do pay certain powerful 
interests: The merchants and 
manufacturers of death; seekers 





of concessions abroad; the High 
Command ef the Army and Navy 
in wnicn jobs and rank and_ pay 
depend upon very large establish- 
ments; and all those who, follow- 
ing the European example of the 
last three-quarters of a century, 
would use militarism, conscript 
armies and imperialism as forms 
of boondoogling tor an unemploy- 
ment that they cannot or will not 
cure, 


Decries Passions of Vengeance 
and Hatred 


It is not merely the conscious or 
subconscious drive for power and 
economic gain on the part of im- 
portant groups which threatens to 
hurl our country, despite its tra- 
ditions of democracy, along the 
road of imperialism and militar- 
ism. It is passions of vengeance, 
hatred, white racial pride, and 
worse than pharisaic self-right- 
eousness, skilfully manipulated by 
makers of public opinion, which 
contribute to the destruction of 
democracy and peace. Let me 
illustrate what I mean. Recently 
I went to a news reel in Chicago. 
Large signs in front of the theatre 
proclaimed that we would see 
pictures of the ruins of Hiroshime 
and Nagasaki and the “horrors” 
of a Japanese prison camp. What 
we saw was: first, the complete 
ruin of two great cities as the re- 
sult of two bombs after our Gov- 
ernment had already received of- 
fers of surrender, one of which, 
sent through General MacArthur. 
President Roosevelt had not even 
read; the second, the devastation 
in Tokio already wrought by ob- 
literation bombing, again with the 
destruction of thousands of the 
innocent. Then came a picture 
of a prison camp, in which we are 
assured, no doubt truthfully, that 


great atrocities had been com- 
mitted. But what we saw was not, 








as in Nagasaki, lonely wanderers 


-through utter destruction, but live 


and happy Americans awaiting | 
release. I believe in the trial and -} 
punishment of those guilty of | 
atrocities. I do not believe in the 
indefinite punishment of a whole 
people either, in Japan or Ger- 
many, becausé of the enormous 
atrocities of their warlords. We 
have been definitely told that in 
Japan those same _ warlords, 
among other lies, assured their 
people of the excellent treatment 
they were giving to prisoners of 
war. Yet, because I said and 
wrote something like this a 
woman physician, who boasts her 
Christianity, wrote me that her 
only regret was that we did not 
loose more bombs to destroy 
more women and children so that 
they could not breed more war- 
riors. Of course into this sort of 
letter there enters not only ven- 
geance and hate, but irrational 
fear—as even high military offi- 
cers have admitted neither Ger- 
many nor Japan will be capable 
of a new war of aggression except 
as one or another of the Big Three 
may encourage or permit it. 

Into this attitude also enters an 
ignoble racism. Our Japanese 
foes were “yellow monkeys,” or in 
one of Admiral “Bull” Halsey’s 
least unquotable phrases, “bestial 
apes,” whom it was equally “a 
pleasure to drown or to burn.” 
This chivalrous warrior, after 
surrender ceremonies at which 
General MacArthur made a 
speech in the best American tra- 
dition of justice and tolerance, ex- 
pressed a regret that he could not 
honor the representatives of a 
nation which has gone through 
surrender with unbelievable lack 
of untoward incident, by kicking 


them in the face. This Christian 
sentiment moved the “liberal” 
(Continued on page 1586) 
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GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
General Mortgage Gold Bonds 





SERIES E, 444%, DUE JULY 1, 1977 





as aforesaid. 


*Great Northern Railway Company has irrevocably directed The First National 
Bank of the City of New York to publish appropriate’ notices calling for redemp- 
tion on July 1, 1947 the entire issue of the above mentioned Series E Bonds 
then outstanding at 105% of principal amount plus accrued interest to said date. 

Great Northern Railway Company hereby offers to purchase said Series E Bonds 
from the holders thereof up to and including December 31, 1945, excluding 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, at prices dependent on the date of delivery for 
purchase, such prices decreasing from 111.99% of principal amount as to Bonds 
delivered on September 24, 1945 to 110.93% of principal amount as to Bonds deliv- 
ered on December 31, 1945, to yield in all cases 12% to July 1, 1947, the date 
of redemption. Accrued interest at 442% per annum from July 1, 1945 to the 
date of purchase will be added in each case. The Company has prepared a table 
showing the price so payable as to Bonds delivered on each day (other than 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, which days are not delivery dates) from September 
24, 1945 to and including December 31, 1945 and will be glad to advise bond- 
holders thereof upon request. Holders of said Series E Bonds desiring to accept this 
offer should deliver their Bonds with all unmatured appurtenant- coupons to 
The First National Bank of the City of New York, at its office, No. 2 Wall Street, 
New York 15, N. Y. against payment of the purchase price and accrued interest 





SERIES I, 334%, DUE JANUARY 1, 1967 





St. Paul, Minnesota, 
September 24, 1945. 











Great Northern Railway Company has irrevocably directed The First National 
Bank of the City of New York to publish appropriate notices calling for redemp- 
tion on January 1, 1946 the entire issue of the above mentioned Series I Bonds 
then outstanding at 104% of principal amount plus accrued interest to said date. 

Holders of said Series I Bonds may immediately obtain the full redemption 
price thereof including accrued interest to January 1, 1946 by surrendering such 
Bonds with all unmatured appurtenant coupons to The First National Bank of the 
City of New York, at its above mentioned office. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
By F. J. GAVIN, President 
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What America Needs Most 


(Continued from page 1585) 


“Nation,” edited by a woman, to, sphere-of-influence politics which | 


the declaration: “Not elegant. 
Not polite. But very exact and 
satisfying—and somehow reassur- 
ing.” 


torrents of supposedly liberal 
criticism of MacArthur, in the 
press and over the radio, leads me 
to thank God that at least we are 
mot governed by that type of lib- 
eral. We would be still fighting 
a desperate war of extermination 
if the editors of “PM” had had 
their way, and we would be oc- 
cupying Japan and Germany for- 
ever if we were to follow out the 
apparent ideals of Mr. Marshall 
Field’s papers and hold _ those 
countries in great force at enor- 
mous expense to ourselves in 
money, national ideals, and mor- 
als of the occupying troops, until 
Tokio and Berlin are better and 
more democratically governed 
than Chicago — or New York, 
whether O’Dwyer or Goldstein 
wins Liberalism of this sort has 
completely gone back on its his- 
toric origin in faith, in reason and 
truth. Often your Machiavellian 
liberal supports good causes but 
with a disregard in many cases 
for truth, fair play and rational 
processes only exceeded by Com- 
munists, and Hearst at his worst. 


Sinister Machiavellianism 


The whole growth of Machiavel- 
lianism is sinister. Many of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s eulogists actually 
boast that he put us in the war by 
assuring us that he was keeping 
the peace. Men who shouted 
from the house tops that lend- 
lease meant peace, not war, now 
calmly admit in the words of Ar- 
thur Sulzberger of the New York 
“Times” that really we entered 
the war when we adopted lend- 
lease. Now there was a Case for 
entering the war against very sin- 
ister foes as a holy, or at least a 
mecessary crusade. There was no 
moral case for our being fooled 
into it or for the tactics that ap- 
parently contributed to the com- 
ing of the Pearl Harbor surprise 
attack. Once in the war, politics 
rather than principle became 
dominant. The Atlantic Charter 
was scrapped. Here at home the 
War Department demanded a 
labor draft on the basis of grossly 
distorted figures which were ex- 
posed before congressional com- 
mittees. Stalin and to a less ex- 
tent British imperiailsm were ap- 


peased by American consent to’ 


. | colder 
And that comment along with 





|education by example, 





have made Europe a slum, hag 
ridden with hunger and hate. 
Her people will be hungrier and 
this winter than during 
the war. 


Reconversion Goes 


| it may be postponed for some 
'time—possibly three or four years. 


Ahead Rapidly 


(Continued from page 1573) 


,;and in designing new products. 
| The supplies of raw materials 


In part, that is the re-| Even then the normal growth of {are ample, even though enormous 


sult of subordination of principles | population, the rise in the gen- |quantities have been used up or 
to politics and the emotional sat-|eral standard of living, and the ; sent abroad for war. Aluminum, 


isfaction of the nihilistic slogan | increase in productive efficiency | for 


example, is more plentiful 


“uneonditional surrender” which|should make possible a level of ,; than it has ever been and the do- 
cost the world unnecessarily so} business activity far above that|mestic capacity to produce this 


many lives. 

We forever prate of democracy, 
yet we are still kept in ignorance 
of the terms of Japanese pro- 
posals for surrender allegedly 
close to what we finally required. 
These proposals were offered 
months ago, and if on the basis 
of them, strengthened if necessary 
by safeguards, a peace could have 
been worked out, hundreds of 
thousands of lives would have 
been saved and-Stalin would not 
have bought into the Asiatic war 
on terms that may yet make him 
or his dictator-successor dominant 
in Asia as he is now dominant in 
most of Europe. We might have 
been spared the ridiculous at- 
tempt to clothe the devil of im- 
perialism in the garb of an angel 
of light instituting reforms which 
in the nature of things no occupy- 
ing army ever has forced, or ever 
will, or can force, on conquered 
countries. We might have tried 
but in- 
stead, while radio orators made the 
air ring with boasts of our democ- 
racy, we were dragged into pro- 
longation of the war and toward 
this unsatisfactory peace on the 
principle “ours not to reason 
why, ours but to do and die,” 
commending our souls to God 
with thanks that we are not as 
other men are. 


Repentance and Forgiveness a 
Price of Peace 


I cannot too strongly insist that 
part of the attitude of clear- 
sighted devotion te true dermoc- 
racy and to an organized federa- 
tion of free peoples, purged of 
imperialism of any sort, depends 


upon our possession of a humble | 


and contrite Heart. Our history 
with regard to Indians, Negroes, 
and the Mexican War, for ex- 
ample, is not a history of non- 
aggression. Even now it appears 
that a handful of our soldiers are 
fighting along side British and 
Japanese in Indo-China against 
the natives in behalf of a French 


|of the prewar years. 


Ample Resources for High 
Production 


From the standpoint of physical 
resources the country is. well 
equipped for an extraordinary 
high level of prosperity. None of 
the plants or equipment have 
been destroyed by war but have 
been increased by much new con- 
struction during the last four 
years. The productive capacity of 
these plants is enormous, even 
though not all of them may be 
suitable for peacetime production 
at once. Great technological 
progress has been made in new 
methods, in training skilled work- 
ers, in utilizing new materials, 





imperialism too weak to rule today 
In this cruelest of wars it would 
be hard to name any _ single 
atrocity to match our use of 
atomic bombs’ without even 
warning or previous demonstra- 
tion of their power. Moreover, I 
repeat, Gur Government had re- 
ceived offers of surrender which, 
according to Secretary Byrnes’s 
own statement, showed that Japan 
was already defeated. The second 
bomb over Nagasaki without 
waiting to hear the political re- 
sults of the first, was particularly 
inexcusable. That fact calls for 
deep national penitence. It must 
be remembered in any talk of 
reparations to be exacted from 
the defeated Japanese in their 
overcrowded islands, stripned of 
many of such facilities as they 
had for making a living. 

Part of the price of peace must 
be American repentance as well 
as American forgiveness of her 
conquered foes. If mv judgments 
concerning our own selves seem 
harsh, think how much harsher 
thev would have sounded, on the 
basis of the same facts, in the 
language of the Hebrew pronhets 
or of Jesus of Nazareth, whose 
strongest condemnation was of 
the self-righteous, the hypocrites 
and the unforgiving. 
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;metal which has so many differ- 
,ent uses is six times that of 1939. 
Steel capacity has increased by at 
least 15,000,000 tons annually. The 
i|capacity of the synthetic rubber 


| 


| 
| 


| 





| plants is far in excess of the pre- | 


war imports of crude rubber. 
Many new plastics have been de- 
veloped, often using materials 
|that were formerly considered 
| waste or of little value. 

Needs in nearly every field are 
going to be large enough to keep 
industry producing at high levels 
for an indefinite period. Stocks 
of many kinds of consumer goods 
are Jow. Much transportation and 
industrial equipment is worn out 
and must be replaced. Mainte- 
nance work on highways, repairs, 
and construction is far behind 
what is needed to keep them in 
good condition. Shortages are 
even more pressing among foreign 
buyers who will want our goods, 
provided means can be devised 
for financing a large export trade 
on a sound basis. From many 
sources the demand can be very 
heavy and it can go far in mak- 
ing up for at least part of the 
$100,000,000,000 which the Federal 
Government spent last year. While 
Government spending will be 
much less it will be at annual rate 
of close to half that amount dur- 
ing the coming year and will pro- 
vide a large market for industrial 
goods. 

The size of the postwar market 
cannot be determined with any 
high degree of accuracy but sur- 
veys made by such forward-look- 
ing business organizations as the 
Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment and others indicate that 
businessmen in many commu- 
nities have set a goal of about 
40% above the 1940 level. If that 
is achieved industrial activity will 
be maintained after the readjust- 
ment period at a rate not far be- 
low that which now prevails. 

The significant facts about the 
long-range fundamental ten- 
dencies are important to keep in 
mind in order to maintain proper 
perspective during the period 
in which production will be re- 
duced in many lines and when 
much publicity may be given to 
the large numbers of workers who 
are temporarily unemployed. The 
limits to the state of prosperity 
which we can achieve are not set 
by productive capacity or the 
ability to turn out goods. They 
will be set by our ability to main- 
tain proper balance among dif- 
ferent parts of the economic sys- 
tem and to adjust relationships 
among different groups so that 
goods can be exchanged. To keep 
the economic system operating 
smoothly and at full capacity, 
prices and costs must be kept in 
correct balance with each other. 
Each group must be able to buy 
what other groups produce with 
prices equal to purchasing power. 


Factory Output Is Down 20% 


The present rate of industrial 
production, as indicated by the 
LaSalle Index is about 20% be- 
low the peak and 14% lower than 
it was a year ago. Most of that 
decline has taken place during the 
last two months although the gen- 
eral trend has been downward 
for a much longer time. The situ- 
ation now is just the opposite 
from that which prevailed for 
several years previously when 
factory output was expanding at 
a rate of close to 20% a year. 
War contracts are being sharply 
cut and the momentum of the de- 
cline may carry the index some- 
what lower before expansion of 








civilian production can get under 
way in greatly increased volume. 

While the general trend is 
downward the variations among 
different lines have been very 
marked. Some industries have 
been affected very little for they 
could quickly change over to the 
production of civilian goods. 
Others have been hit hard and 
curtailments have been very 
marked in the shipyards, in air- 
plane factories, in the metals and 
chemical industries. The steel in- 
dustry dropped from 95% of ca- 
pacity to a little over 70%, but 
has recovered part of that decline 
already. The drop in the auto- 
mobile industry was even greater 
when the war contracts were can- 
celled. Reconversion in these 
plants is ahead of schedule, how- 
ever, and unless labor difficulties 
interrupt, the goal of 500,000 cars 
this year will be reached. 

Factory output, even after the 
decline, is almost double the av- 
erage during the prewar years and 
about 50% greater than in 1940 
just before the defense program 
was started. In order to appraise 
the present situation correctly, 
both the comparison with the 
peak and with the more nearly 
normal period is essential. 


Business Volume Is Up 6% 


Another important measure of 
current business conditions is the 
volume of all transactions which 
include many activities in addi- 
tion to factory production. It re- 
flects the rate of operations in the 
service industries, in retailing, in 
agriculture, in transportation, in 
the public utilities, in all branches 
of federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments, in payments to service- 
men and women as well as to 
their dependents. As it is stated 
in dollars, it is changed by price 
movements as well as by changes 
in quantities of goods exchanges. 
Price factors have not been prom- 
inent ones during the last year, 
however, because the price level 
has been quite stable. 

Present business volume is in- 
dicated by the LaSalle Index. For 
many months this index has been 
higher than that of industrial pro- 
duction, and it has shown much 
less tendency to decline. Fluctu- 
ations from month to month have 
been much wider than those in 
industrial production, but when 
these short term variations are 
smoothed the general trend can 
be readily seen. 

The Index is now 6% higher 
than it was a year ago, although 
it has dropped considerably from 
the peak. Preliminary reports in- 
dicate some further decline dur- 
ing the last two weeks. The de- 
cline will probably be halted be- 
fore long and some increases can 
be expected during the last 
months of the year unless the 
drop in Government spending 
should be enough to offset the 
usual seasonal rise in holiday 
buying. il 

Taken together these two in- 
dexes give a clearcut and definite 
picture of what is taking place 
in their broad aspects. They pro- 
vide a guide to future planning, 
although proper allowances must 
be made for the wide variations 
among different lines of activity. 
Some industries may be declining 
while the general index rises and 
many may be rising when the 
general average is going down. 
Any comprehensive analysis of 
the current situation as well as 
of probable future trends in any 
line must include a consideration 
of both the general average and 
the individual line of trade or in- 
dustry. 


Employment in Factories 
Is Declining 


The trend in factory employ- 
ment has been downward for al- 
most two years, with the biggest 
drop in the last two months. At 
the peak, about 17,000,000 persons 
were employed in manufacturing. 
That number has now been re- 
duced to a little over 12,000,000. 
More workers are being laid off 
constantly and unemployment is 
rising. 
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Many of the workers laid off 
are finding other employment and 
in some places the number of 
jobs available in some kinds of 
work are greater than the num- 
ber of workers. Not all workers 
can be quickly rehired, as fre- 
quently the new jobs are in dif- 
ferent parts of the country from 
where the war plants have been. 
Some time will be required be- 
fore workers can be shifted and 
trained for the new types of work 
that is to be done. Reconversion 
unemployment will be a problem 
for many months. If the period 
is about the same as that of con- 
version to war it will last until 
December, when it should begin 
to become less. By the middle of 
next year it may be almost elim- 
inated. 

Employment outside of manu-! 
facturing has not changed much 
during the past year. The total 
mumber at work is close to 52,- 
000,000 and up until recently a 
larger per cent of the population 
was gainfully employed than at 
any vrevious time. Employment in 
construction, transportation, serv- 





ice industries and Government 
have increased during the last 
vear. Only among the Govern- 


ment employees has the number 
been declining recently. 


Increased Efficiency of Labor 


The future trend of factory em- 
ployment will be determined not 
only by the rate of production 
but also by the individual effi- 
ciency or productiveness of work- 
ers. During most of the war pe- 
riod output per worker increased 
quite steadily. New and better 
methods of production were de- 
vised and special emphasis was 
placed on effectively training 
workers for their tasks. 

Output per wage carner in war 
manufacturing increased more 


than 25% and in many plants 
greatly exceeded peacetime out- 
put. As production’ schedules 


reached their peak and the best 
methods were put into operation, 
fewer workers could turn out the 
required quantities of goods. In- 
creased efficiency has also re- 
duced costs and prices of many 
kinds of goods that could be re- 
duced. 

The achievements of the war 
period in increased individual ef- 
ficiency and greater output per 
worker are encouraging indica- 
tions for the future. when the 
knowledge and experience that 
have been gained can be applied 
to turning out peacetime products. 
With lower costs of production, 
prices can be kept low and con- 
sumers will be able to buy larger 
‘quantities of goods. The result 
will be higher factory employ- 
ment. The objective is 14,000,000 
factory workers which is the 
same as in 1941. 

An essential condition of maxi- 
mum employment and a high 
state of prosperity is proper wage 
rates. In establishing these rates 
two sets of factors need to be 
‘considered and kept in proper bal- 
cance. On the one hand, total pe.- 
rolls must be large enough to 
furnish the purchasing power to 
buy the products and_ services 
‘that are offered for sale. If they 
‘are not and some goods remain 
unsold, production will be cur- 
‘tailed. On the other hand, wage 
rates must not be so high that the 
costs of production exceed the 
‘amounts for which the goods can 
be sold. If costs are too high. 
goods will not be produced and 
‘any slowing down in production 
will in turn result in lower pur- 


country has demonstrated the 
value of having wages as high as 
possible but it has also demon- 
strated that when wages are 
pushed too high the price of the 
tinished product may be above 
what the consumer can pay, The 
result can be lowered incomes for 
the workers involved. High prices 
tend to reduce sales and low 
wages have the same effect for 
they may cut the workers’ ability 
to buy. Business profits must also 
be considered for unless there is 
a margin between costs and sell- 
ing prices, capital cannot be raised 
for building iactories or estab-! 
lishing businesses. 





~_—— 


Price Policies For New Goods 


The commodity price level has 
remained quite stable for the last 
two years in spite of rather wide 
variations among individual items. 
The Index of Wholesale Prices 
prepared by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has re- 
mained about 5% above the 1926 
level since the middle of 1943. 
This index includes a large num- 
ber of items but even a more 
sensitive index such as that of 
Dun & Bradstreet shows only 
slightly greater variations. At the 
high point this year it was only 
4% higher than two years ago 
and it has declined some 
cent weeks. 

Price stability during a war pe- 
riod is unusual and indicates the 
effectiveness of the price control 
policies which were established 
early in the war. It also indicates 
that the co-operation between 
business, agriculture, labor, and 
the Government has been on the 
whole quite successful. We have 
so far avoided the excessive price 
rises of the first World War, and 
if we continue to do so can expect 
to avoid the unfavorable conse- 
quences of an extended price de- 
cline. The critical period wil! be 
the next few months until indus- 
try is ready to turn out large 
aguantities of goods that will meet 
all consumer demands. 

In establishing proper price pol- 
icies, as in connection with wages, 
two sets of factors or considera- 
tions are important. The proper 
balance must be maintained be- 
tween them. On the one hand, 
prices must be considered in re- 
iation to consumers, to the cost 
of living and to inflation. If prices 
are too high, consumers will not 
be able to buy so much and pro- 
duction will be reduced. A ris- 
ing price trend tends to be cum- 
ulative in its effect with each rise 
boosting rises in other items. The 
result can soon be inflation which 
is later followed by collapse af- 
ter it has extended too far. 

On the other hand, prices must 
be considered in relation to pro- 
duction. If prices are set too low, 
producers will not receive from 
the sale of their products enough 


forced to curtail production or to 
go out of business. An important 
fundamental to keep in mind is 
that goods will not be produced 
very long unless the price and the 
demand are great enough to cover 
all costs. 

Achieving the proper balance 
between these two considerations 
is not easy. The objective is to 
have prices that will make pos- 
sible the largest volume of pro- 
duction and stimulate the greatest 


higher price is more desirable in 
controlling prices because it will 
stimulate production and thus in- 
crease the supply of goods. The 





chasing power. 

The amounts which consumers 
have to spend are determined not 
only by wage and salary rates but 
also by the number of hours 
worked and the number of per- 
sons employed. If wages are 
raised too high fewer people may 
be employed ard total purchasin¢? 
power may be lcwer than it would 
be if wages were lower and more 
people employed. 

These con; derations are of spe- 
cial significance in establishing 
wage scales during the early post- 
war period. The history of this 


best way to prevent inflation is to 
produce large quantities of goods. 
The enormous productive capacity 
of this country is the greatest as- 
surance against excessive price 
rises. The important task is to 
make conditions most favorable 
for productive capacity to oper- 


reconversion is completed it will 
probably do so. 


Another Record Year For 
Farmers 


ling and unusual situation in wheat 


in re- 


to cover their costs. They will be | 


output. Sometimes a temporarily : 


ate at maximum rates. As soon as 


' 
While industry has been turning 


out such large quantities of goods, 
farmers have been raising and 
harvesting crops that were con- 
siderably above average. Accord- 
ing to the latest crop report they 
will come close to setting a new 
record this year. After a poor 
start early in the season, most 
crops have had a spectacular re- 
covery just as they have done in 
each of the last three years. For 
the ninth consecutive vear total 
crop production has been in the 
bumper class. 

The increase in the production 
of grains has been most signif- 
icant not only in relation to large 
demand for food from domestic 
consumers and the armed forces 
but also for meeting the large re- 
lief needs abroad. Estimated out- 
put of the eight grain crops will 
be 2,000,000 tons above the pre- 
vious record. 

The wheat crop was the largest 
ever harvested and amounted to 
1,152.000,000 bushels, which was 
46% above the 10 year average. 
Yield per acre was not quite so 
high as last year but acreage har- 
vested was enough greater to off- 
set that small decline. The strik- 


tnis year, as it was last year, was 
that both the spring and winter 
wheat crops were large. Seldom 
do we have good crops of both 
kinds in the same year. 
The corn corp is now forecast 
to amount to a little more than 
3,000.000,000 bushels, but the fa- 
vorable fall weather may boost 
the total even higher as it did a 
year ago. Yield per acre will 
probably be above last year, but 
the number of acres planted was 
a little smaller. The crop is about 
two weeks later than usual and 
en early frost would damage it 
considerably. Weather conditions 
during the latter part of Septem- 
ber and the first part of October 
will be more than usually signif- 
icant. 
The cotton crop will be only a 
little over 10,000,000 bales. which 
is less than last year and akout 
20% below average. Large sup- 
plies are on hand from preceding 
crops, however, and the total sup- 
ply will be adequate, even if the 
current high rate of cotton con- 
sumption is continued. During 
the last 12 months, 9,600,000 bales 
were used. 
Among the other crops which 
will establish new peaks are 
tobacco, soybeans and pears. The 
potato crop of 433,000,000 bushels 


to be high but somewhat under 
the peak levels of recent years. 
Cattle production has held up bet- 
ter than has hog production but 
the numbers of both are consid- 
erably above the average of the 
prewar years. Supplies of meat. 
especially of beef, are becoming 
more plentiful and indications are 
that they will soon become ade- 
quate to meet even the present 
large demand. Price relationships 
are fairly favorable for the feed- 
ing of livestock, although they are 
not so good as they were two 
years ago. 

Cash farm income has risen 
during the war years from an an- 
nual total of $9,000,000,000 to over 
$20,000,000,000. The rise has been 
due to larger output and to high- 
er prices. Some falling off is 
likely but price support measures 
will keep it above prewar levels. 


Rising Stock Prices Reflect 
Confidence 


Prices. of securities have been 
rising and indicate that investors 
are becoming increasingly con- 
fident that the problems of recon- 
version will be successfully met 
and that the outlook for business 
profits is favorable. Industrial 
stocks are at the highest level in 
eight years and railroad stocks 
are almost as high. 


Commercial, industrial, and ag- 
ricultural loans have changed very 
little and they are slightly above 
a year ago. They are much small- 
er in relation to bank investments 
in Government securities than 
they have been in normal times. 
Industry is raising but little cap- 
ital to finance its reconversion 
and the liquid assets of corpora- 
tions are adequate to meet most 
of the requirements. 


The outlook is for continued 


Westheimer Co. Admits 
Robert Westheimer 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Robert I. 
Westheimer has been admitted to 
general partnership in the invest- 
ment brokerage firm of West- 
heimer & Company, 323 Walnut 
Street. 


_Mr. Westheimer has been asso- 
ciated with the firm since 1939. 
He graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1938 after which he had 
a year of general experience in 
several brokerage houses in New 
York City. For the last three 
years he has been on leave of ab- 
sence from the firm. During this 
period, he has been Consultant 
to the Staff of the Army Air 
Forces for Tactical Aircraft Avail- 
ability at Wright Field, Dayton 
Ohio. He’ was charged with the 
development and operations of 
systems of forecasting aircraft 
availability for A. A. F. Staff and 
Overational Planning. 


He is identified with the Big 
Brothers Association, the War 
Chest Drive and other charitable 
organizations. 

Other partners of Westheimer 
and Company are Irvin F. West- 
heimer, Charles H. Tobias, Capt. 
Charles I. Westheimer and Troy 
Kaichen. The firm is a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange, Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and other 
Exchanges. 

Mr. Westheimer’s admission to 
partnership was previously re- 
ported in the “Financial Chron-+ 
icle” of Sept. 20th. 


—- 


James Clark Joins 











high net profits, especially if cor- 
poration taxes should be reduced. 


carry on the high level of pro- 
duction that is expected. 





Viereck Sales Mgr. 
For Hartley Rogers 


Jones, Vice-President. 


company. Mir. 
the investment business 





has been exceeded only once. 
The production of livestock and 
livestock products has continued 


Hartley Rogers & Company 
1939. 


Industry has ample resources to | 


SEATTLE, WASH. — Jack E.'! 
Hartley 
Rogers & Company, Seattle, an- 
nounces the recent appointment of 
Girton R. Viereck as Sales Man- 
ager and the addition of Rea D. 
Moore to the sales staff of the 
Viereck entered 
with 
in 


Hemphill, Noyes Co. 


| James F. Clark, former director 
|of the Rubber Bureau of the War 
| Seana Board, has _ joined 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 15 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
| Of the New York Stock Exchange, 
| in an executive capacity. He was 
head of the Japanese and Liqui- 
dating Unit of the Treasury’s For- 
eign Funds Control before be- 
coming associated with the Office 
of Rubber Director in the War 
Production Board. Subsequently, 
the Rubber Bureau was created 
and Mr. Clark appointed as its 
director. 
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striking as those of industry. 


The achievements of farmers 
during the wer have been quite as 
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The Securities Salesman’s Comet 
Good Customers 


By JOHN DUTTON 


Several months ago this column presented a “thumb box” sketch 
of some of the very special types of customers that a salesman should 
avoid whenever it was possible to do so. After the column appeared 
a dealer wrote us a letter stating that all we said was true, but why 
not mention some of the good customers. He was right. There 
are more good customers than bad ones—and they do deserve the 
appreciation of every salesman, both in good times as well as when 
business is slow. The world is made up of all kinds of people— 
thank heaven for some like these. 

THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVE WHO HAS A GOAL, KNOWS 
HIS JOB, AND EVEN THOUGH HIS DAYS ARE CROWDED WITH 
PROBLEMS, ALWAYS FP®NDS TIME TO DISCUSS A GOOD IN- 
VESTMENT WITH A SALESMMAN WHO KNOWS HIS JOB. He 
is intelligent, alert, knows. what is going on in the world, always 
pleasant and willing to listen. See him at lunch, or by appointment 
—value his time, make it short, snappy and to the point. When you 
have his confidence he’ll do business over the phone. He saves 
his own time and yours too—what an account—you can’t have ,too 
many like him! 

THE LITTLE OLD LADY WHO IS LIVING OFF HER INCOME. 
She wants someone in whom she can trust. She’ll buy what you 
suggest, when you want her to buy it. She wants income. She may 
even send you some peaches and pears from her farm—she will 
also ask you to help her with her income tax report, then she will 
offer to pay you for helping her. Some day she will mention'to 
someone in her sewing circle that she has an investment man who 
has done so much for her, AND OUT OF A CLEAR SKY YOU’LL 
GET A TELEPHONE CALL TELLING YOU TO GO TO SEE HER 
FRIEND. You'll call her friend on the telephone and either make 
an appointment at your office, or go to see them in person. Better 
if you can arrange that interview at your office. More so if you 
can arrange to have your customer bring the friend in to see you. 
Your sale is three-quarters made when they open the door. Her 
friends are usually desirable as customers as she has been—BIRDS 
OF A FEATHER FLOCK TOGETHER. 

THE GOOD LOSER. Some bright day you are going to wake 
up and find out that some of the securities you have sold nave 
not turned out as well as you had hoped. Something unforeseen 
happens and a security begins to turn sour. There haven’t been 
too many of them during the past few years but even in times 
like these YOU CAN’T BE RIGHT ALL THE TIME. There are 
people who will hold this against you—but there are more of them 
that will understand that no one can be 100% right all the time. 
They will take their loss and tell you—‘It’s O.K. I am glad you 
told me about this now when I have a small loss instead of waiting 
until I had a big one.” The main point to remember here is to 
sell them right in the first place. If you make it a point-to explain 
to your customers that you are on the job watching out for their 
interest after they have bought a security, so that if something 
unforeseen should happen in the future, you want to help them avoia 
large depreciations in their capital, as well as trying to increase it— 
you won’t have much trouble on this score. 

It’s an interesting business—this selling securities. There are 
sO many opportunities where a man can actually help his fellowman. 
No greater opportunity (outside of the field of medicine perhaps) 
exists in this topsy-turvy world, for assisting other human beings 
toward a better personal existence. You can see results in this 
business—they are tangible benefits that are measured in peace of 
mind as well as dollars. Ours is a good vocation—let’s do it well! 


————. eS —_——__—~ 


Credits to Chile 

Wayne C. Taylor, President of 
the Export-Import Bank, an- 
nounced on Sept. 14 that the 
bank’s board of trustees had au- 
thorized a total credit of $33,000,- 
000 to Chile. Associated Press ad- 
vices from Washington reporting 
this said: 

A loan of $28,000,000 was made 
to the Formento Corporation of | 
Chile to assist in financing the 


purchase of United States equip- 
ment and services for the con- 
struction of a steel mill in Con- 
cepcion, Chile. Chile will provide 
the funds for installation of the 
equipment. 

Chilean sources here had previ- 
ously reported the amount at $20,- 
000,000. Mr. Taylor said an ad- 
ditional credit of $5,000,000 was 
approved to assist in carrying out 
other projects planned by the 
corporation. 





————— 
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| Bevan) has indicated its dislike 
, for Bretton Woods because of the 
|inhibitions it puts in the way of 
| freely manipulating the currency. 
| Possibly, this attitude is a tactical 
| move to get more out of Uncle 
i Sam. More likely, it grows out of 
the Socialists’ fear that interna- 
tional commitments even of such 
mild type will create an economic 
climate adverse to radical experi- 
ments. At any rate, no British 
Governmeni could refuse to ac- 
cept America’s conditions when 
Britain’s very existence depends 
on American generosity. The less 
so since the official spokesmen of 
the new power in England have 
indicated that they wish no loans 
from us: they want outright pres- 
ents to the tune (so far) of $3 to 
$6 billions. But they also insist 
on exchange restrictions and con- 
comitant policies which should 
permit the inflationary financing 
of social] reforms without risking 
an early collapse of the monetary 
structure. 

Nor has the raising of the Brit- 
ish gold price (June 9) from 168 
shillings per ounce to 172 sh. 3 d. 
anything to do with devaluation. 
The difference between the pres- 
ent and the previous price is the 
war-time cost of transporting gold 
to New York. The decline of that 
cost permitted bringing up the 
pound to dollar parity (minus 
present cost of transport), and re- 
storing the subsidy to the Rand 
miners. As the London “Econo- 
mist” pointed out, no such partial 
step would have been undertaken 
“if even the bare possibility of a 
change of the sterling-dollar rate 
were beginning to loom upon the 
horizon.” 

Similarly, the new  Franco- 
British agreement to release from 
government control the funds be- 
longing to each other’s nationals 
does not mean a departure from 
foreign exchange restrictions. The 
British release the Frenchmen’s 
money and the French the Brit- 
ishers’ funds internally’ only. 
Their respective owners will be 
in the same position as are the 
nationals of those countries them- 
selves (and also the Americans in 
England): they can use their 
money within the country in 
which it is located, but cannot 
take it over its borders. It has 
to stay where it is, which is the 
essence of exchange restriction. 


Multiple Currencies 


The Bretton Woods program’s 
unqualified condemnation of mul- 
tiple currency practices is the 
only absolute commandment it 
contains. They are the only device 
of exchange manipulation that is 
condemned altogether, not per- 
mitted under any temporary head- 
ing. Nothing shows better its un- 
derlying hypocrisy than this ver- 
bal righteousness while actually 
promoting sin. Multiple curren- 
cies result automatically from for- 
eign exchange restrictions (which 
are permissible, nay, legalized) 
even if they are not officially de- 
creed. But several Allied coun- 
tries openly resort to multiple 
currency methods, beginning with 
Britain from the outset of the 
war, followed by Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, and other Latin 
American countries. The new in- 
ternational statutes offer pious 
admonition but no effective pro- 
hibition. Lately, U. S. courts 
have legally recognized the “right” 
of at least two nations, Britain 
and Brazil, to violate the ethics 
. 08, Bretton Woods by valuing their 
‘experts to the U. S. at two dif- 
ferent rates of exchange: the of- 
ficial or higher rate on certain 
commodities, and a lower open or 
black market rate on others. The 
purpose of this “dual exchange” 
on the part of the exporting coun- 
try—a typical Schachtian device— 
is to give an additional incentive 
to exports of commodities which 
would need a devaluation of the 








| 


“Pro Forma’ 


serves also as an anti-inflationary | 
measure by taxing exports.) 

Note the effect of multiple cur- 
rency, based as it is on exchange 
restrictions. It accomplishes a par- 
tial devaluation: for the one com- 
modity but not for the other, as 
the case for subsidizing exports 
may be. Similarly, imports can 
be manipulated under such a re- 
gime in a discriminatory fashion 
without recourse to tariff rate 
changes and the unpleasant in- 
ternational] treaty discussions 
which the latter involve. 


Devaluation vs. Exchange 
Restriction 


In short, there is no need for 
Britain to resort to devaluation so 
long as that method is taboo in 
American eyes and so long as she 
enjoys the freedom to clamp down 
exchange restrictions to the effect 
and to the extent that it suits her 
protectionist policies—to protect 
and improve the equilibrium of 
her balance of payment. The same 
holds for all other countries as 
well. There is not a single nation 
left in the world that would not 
use exchange restrictions to a 
greater or lesser degree, and 
probably none except the United 
States and Switzerland that even 
plans to abandon that technique in 
the near future. (South Africa 
clamors for a free gold market— 
meaning a higher price for gold.) 
But devaluations cannot be avoid- 
ed altogether, not even during the 
Bretton Woods honeymoon into 
which we are entering, the period 
while American money is butter- 
ing close and remote neighbors. 

Exchange restrictions are not 
always a substitute for devalua- 
tion which becomes a necessity 
when an all-pervading black mar- 
ket in gold and foreign money 
simply refuses to accept the offi- 
cial rate of a currency—when it is 
so depreciated that no interna- 
tional subsidy-spending OPA 
(that is after a fashion what Bret- 
ton Woods amounts toy can hold 
it any longer. 


Run-Away Currencies 

When is a currency hopelessly 
depreciated? Last year the Greek 
drachma went down the sink, 
after having hit astronomic figures 
(1,865 billions to the gold ster- 
ling). The new drachma, fixed at 
150 to the dollar, is in trouble 
again. The Chinese dollar, stabil- 
ized in 1932 at about 30 cents, was 
devalued last to 2'% cents, and is 
depreciated now to. one-thou- 
sandth of the U. S. dollar. Of 
course, they could be salvaged if 
we wanted to do so. But we are; 
not that generous, not even for 
much better founded currencies, 
partly because the amounts 
needed are beyond our capacity. 
Also, we realize that this would 
have to be repeated “again, and 
again, and again.” British credits 
to Greece, and some $700 millions 
in American and British gold 
loans to China merely served to 
lengthen the process, and in the 
latter instance, to provide a re- 
serve for post-war stabilization— 
at some vastly devalued rate. 


Mismanaging the Franc 


However, such runaway cases, 
which are likely to include soon 
the German and other occupied- 
country currencies, are not the 
only ones facing the choice of de- 
valuation within the near future, 
notwithstanding the ruthless ap- 
plication of exchange restrictions. 
It is a foregone conclusion that 
France can maintain her present 
exchange parity nominally only. 
The De Gaulle government dis- 
claims responsibility either for the 
original dollar-franc rate of 1:75 
established at the time of the 
North African invasion, or for its 
subsequent raising to 1:50. The 
reason given by the Allied author- 
ities for this policy was to pro- 





tect France against being “sold 


by the artificially high value of 
the franc. (The black market 
rate, fairly representative of price 
gyrations in general, went as high 
as 1,000 to the dollar and varies 
now between 150 and 250.) But 
that could have been accomplished 
by giving the GI's a special cur- 
rency with limited circulation 
privileges, such as the German 
“canteen money” in the Balkans, 
or by the British system of 
blocked allocations of pay to the 
occupation forces. 


Whatever their motives, it is 
quite apparent that the Allies 
acted in France, as at home, under 
the influence of a theory that de- 
nies that the quantity of a money 
determines prices and exchange 
rates, and assumes that black mar- 
kets can be stamped out with 
police clubs. They regarded high 
living costs and the high price 
of the dollar in France as due 
merely to shortages and to lack of 
confidence, factors of a temporary 
nature. The result of this ex- 
change policy, and of the lack of 
a price policy, was in France, as 


iin Africa, Italy, the Middle and 


the Far East, that our expedi- 
tions and liberations cost inor- 
dinately large amounts of dollars, 
the outpouring of which brought 
about a flood of smuggling and 
black market operations on a dis- 
graceful scale. 


The Logistics of Stabilization 


Once the franc was established, 
the argument for not changing its 
value was that no one knew what 
rate to choose as final. Open 
market quotations, especially on 
an unorganized black market, 
vary widely and on purely spec- 
ulative grounds, such as rumors 
and expectations of the future 
rate the government may choose. 
The monetary continuity having 
been broken, it is difficult to find 
a rational link to connect the sta- 
bilization rate with past experi- 
ence. The famous’ purchasing 
power parities of Professor Cas- 
sell—exchange ratios based on 
the comparison of prices at home 
and abroad—have_ very little 
meaning in peace-time and liter- 
ally none when violently fluctu- 
ating scarcity prices prevail and 
international trade is completely 
disrupted. 

A logical 
consist in using the 
volume of guidance, partially 
at any rate. It has grown 
since 1939 five-fold, indicating 
that a stabilization at, say, 200 to 
the dollar would come as close to 
a reasonable status quo as may be 
expected. It would eliminate a 
major cause of instability, namely, 
the woublic’s conviction that the 
current rate is untenable, and that 
getting out of the franc is the 
course to take. But the French 
government seems to share the 
Anglo-American disdain for the 
“quantity theory of money,” and 
it hopes against hope for a funda- 
mental correction of the entire 
financial set-up. Following the 
more or less abortive Belgian ex- 
ample, it proceeds with confisca- 
tory levies on “patrimony” and 
on the war-time “increment of 
wealth” (after compulsory regis- 
tration of cash holdings) while 
continuing to finance a reduced 
national deficit through the cen- 
tral bank, whose gold reserve re- 
quirements have been suspended 
for good. Apparently, it waits for 
the outcome of the pending fiscal 
policies before taking its decision. 
It waits, too, for the effect which 
the improvement in essential sup- 
plies should have on prices and 
therefore on the valuation of gold 
and foreign money. It waits, too, 
for the release of $1.5 billion bal- 
ances frozen in this country, plus 
a $500 million American credit 
in addition to a similar amount 
De Gaulle took home last month 
from Washington. 


would 
monetary 


procedure 


France’s International Position 


Exchange stabilization is not 
only a matter of choosing a rate, 
but also of defending it. The 


present franc rate is untenable 


currency to be competitive on for- |out” to the occupying forces whose 
eign markets. (Fundamentally it purchasing power was curtailed 


in the long_run,-short of a devas- 
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’ 
tating deflation, because it will,has to be the 
ruinous to the exports and|stone of this 


be 
tourist traffic of France. On the 
other hand, she is in a favorable 
position to defend a compara- 
tively high rate of its currency, 
of course not such an irrationally’ 
high one as at present, because 
her international balance as well 
as her international reserves will 
be strong enough, once the most 
urgent needs vf the transition pe- 
riod are satisfied. Together with 
her colonies, France is virtually 
self-sufficient in food, and better 
supplied with raw materials than 
is Britain (except coal). Except 
for transport. her reconstruction 
problem is far smaller than that 


of Britain, and she has only a 
negligible foreign debt, almost 
entirely long-term, with an an- 


nual service charge of a bare $50 
millions. If she manages to put 
her house in order, her balance of 
payment should turn favorable 
even without foreign credits (as- 
suming that capital outflow will 
be checked). At any rate, the in- 
ternational liquid resources of the 
French government estimated at 
$2-3 billions would give her suf- 
ficient means to protect a finally 
stabilized franc, provided the 
rate chosen is not altogether out 
of line. 


Pseudo-Stabilization 


The situation in France is most 
paradoxical. Since the resignation 
earlier in the year of economy- 
minded Mendes-France, the in- 
flationary policies of Finance 
Minister Pleven have full swing. 
Wages have been raised several 
times, which was overdue, and 
also basic official prices. Cheap 
money is being enforced. The def- 
icit continues, interrupted by 
bond issues which soak up some 
of the cash in circulation. On the 
other hand, the French Govern- 
ment holds on to the artificially 
high value of the franc that 
means deflationary pressure at 
least on some sectors of the 
economy, but the over-valuation 
of the currency also adds to the 
inflationary trouble by causing a 
run from the franc. This sense- 
less exchange rate is being main- 
tained, just as is the Belgian rate 
of 43 francs (8.5 belgas) to the 
dollar. (The latter is bound now 
to the pound by a three years’ 
treaty as are already, or. soon will 
be, the currencies of Sweden, 
Finland, Denmark, Holland, Nor- 
way, and Portugal.) At the same 
time, concessions have to be made 


to reality. such as the French 
“subsidy” of 30 francs per day to 
the GI’s. which foreshadow by 


implication a new devaluation. It 
should come. indeed, presumably 
before France joins the Bretton 
Woods <amily. 

But will it come, and how far 
will it go? So long as London’s 
financial leadership predominates 
in Paris, represented in the per- 
son of the influential Monsieur 
Istel (a follower of former Pre- 
mier Reynaud, who in turn is a 
Keynesian), the devaluation of 
the france will be undertaken in a 
piecemeal fashion, if at all, and 
France will rely on exchange re- 
strictions to do the stabilization 
trick. There is more than ideolo- 
logical influence involved. It is 
Britain’s avowed policy to draw 
western Europe into the Sterling 
area by bi-lateral arrangements 
which should permit her own ex- 
change restrictions and artificial 
monetary system to function 
without much American aid. That 
is the point: Britain’s fatal scarc- 
itv of gold ard foreign exchange, 
which compels her to choose be- 
tween reliance on American aid 
or on a system of bi-lateralism, 
to provide herself with raw ma- 
terials and market outlets with- 
out recourse to gold. The outlook 
at present promises both: Ameri- 
can credits will be forthcoming 
but not in sufficient volume 
(measured by British “needs,” 
which are bolstered by socialistic 
programs). and will be combined 
with a tight system of British ex- 
change regulations including bi- 
lateral clearing agreements on the 
outlawed German pattern. France 





— 


work at all, and she is moving 
obviously in that direction. Her 
policy has to be understood as an 
adjunct to the. British monetary 
system, guided by the philosophy 
of “controlled inflation” underly- 
ing the latter. 

“Controlled inflation,” that is 
to guarantee full employment at 
high wages and yet avoid the pit- 
fall of rising prices, is based on 
two major assumptions: 

1. That national prices can be 
controlled so long as the (nomi- 
nal) foreign exchange value of 
the currency is kept high. The 
runaway inflations of the last 
post-war period were due, ac- 
cording to this now officially ac- 
cepted theory, to the failure of 
the respective governments to 
hold exchange rates. The rise in 


those rates caused a psychologi- 
cal crisis and rising prices, which 


Continental corner- | 
system, if it should | 





necessitated the printing of more 


money, in turn bringing about 
still higher foreign exchange 
rates, etc. 


2. As to foreign exchange rates, 
they can be controlled always, ac- 
cording to the same theory, by 
police measures which are sup- 
posed to eliminate black markets 
(as soon as conditions are nor- 
malized), and by exchange re- 
strictions which are supposed to 
eliminate the sources of disequi- 
librium in the balance of pay- 
ment, and thereby to guarantee 
final stabilization. 

There are fashions in monetary 
theory as in everything else. The 
prevalent fashion is characterized 
by the above essentials which 
dominate the policies of most na- 
tions. France follows the trend 
set by Britain. 


August Rayon Shipments 


Rayon shipments at 62,800,000 
pounds during August surpassed 
the July total by 1% and the Au- 
gust 1944 figure by 6%, states the 
“Rayon Organon,’ published by 
the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
Of the August 1945 total, filament 
yarn represented 49,000,000 pounds 
and staple fiber 13,800,000 pounds. 
The Bureau, on Sept. 10, further 
reported: 


Eight months’ rayon shipments 
aggregated 396,300,000 pounds of 
filament yarn and_ 109,600,000 
pounds of staple fiber, or a total 
of 505,900,000 pounds, represent- 
ing increases of 14%, 1% and 10%, 
respectively, over the same 1944 
period. 

Rayon inventories at the end of 
| August showed little change from 
the low position prevailing for 
some time, amounting to 6,200,000 
peunds of filament yarn and 2,- 


: 800,000 pounds of staple fiber. 











Supplies Will Increase : 


V-J Day brought the cancella- 
tion of many government rayon 
contracts, as weil as most WPB 
rayon orders. Among the latter 


were those dealing with silk and 
nylon replacement and the export 
set-aside. While anticipated in- 
creases in rayon production will 
be small, the diversion of rayon 
poundage from military outlets 
should increase the supply going 
to civilians. 

Analysis indicates that the 
trades showing declines in civilian 
rayon consumption, due to the 
war, were seamléss hosiery, circu- 
lar knitting and broad woven. In- 
creased rayon takings are shown 
by fashioned hosiery, warp knit- 
ting, narrow weaving, and ex- 
ports, rlus the large increases in 
the rayon tire yarn program. 
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Air Conditioning— 


A Growth Industry 


(Continued from page 1571) 


profits from larger 


sales. 


volume of; restricted, a vast expansion in the 
| field for war uses has been going 


_on. Development on a large scale 


Character of the Industry 

What is Air Conditioning? Air 
conditioning in its broadest sense 
includes any treatment of air in 
an enclosed space that makes the 
air more suitable from the point 
of view of health and comfort, 
or more suitable for industrial | 
processes. The popular concept of 
air conditioning is that it cools, | 
yet that is only one aspect of the 
job. 

Basically, air conditioning cov- | 
ers 2nd is used for: (1) control of | 
temperature, (2) control of hu-| 
midity, (3) purification of air, 
(4) providing adequate ventila- 
tion, and (5) maintaining correct 
air circulation. 

The application of air condition- 
ing, particularly in the comfort 
field is associated with various 
functions which it performs dur- 
ing the year, such as summer air 
conditioning, winter air condition- 
ing, and year-round air condition- 
ing. 


Growth Factors 
The air conditioning industry 
was just beginning to hit its full 
stride when the war started. Dur- | 
ing the war years, while civilian | 
use of air conditioning has been | 


| was 


necessary for the manufac- 
ture of war materials, such as 
romb sights, range finders, shells, 
etc.: for use on battleships, in 
stratosphere fiying, in tropical 
military establishments, and in 
experimental work and research 
laboratories. Air conditioning has 
heen utilized as never before in 
the storage, preservation, treat- 
ment and preparation of material, 
and in the assembling and testing 
of finished products. War plants 
which were completely blacked- 
cut against possible air raids had 
to be air conditioned. The de- 
mands war exacted from the in- 
dustry, especially the attaining of 
low temperatures, put its techni- 
cal skill to the greatest test. The 
impetus of war and the inventions 
that have grown out of the war 
effort necessarily have advanced 
the science of air conditioning by 
many years. 

Each new air conditioning in- 
stallation has exposed more and 
more people to the comfort and 
nealth benefits afforded; and has 
contributed to the profits of the 
concern which had made the in- 
stallation for competitive reasons. 
Air conditioned theaters and 





LOOKING UP 


THE TRACKS 





To Demobilization 


To you returning Veterans we feel 


the same urgent responsibility for getting you Home as we did for 
getting you to the Front. There are inspiration and satisfaction in 
the happy ending of a job that only yesterday had nothing but the 
grimmest aspects. Count on us to keep the supply lines open and to 


serve you faithfully. 


To Reconversion To Industry we say it is our purpose to 
gear our operations with yours, in order to smooth and shorten th: 
route to Reconversion and Peacetime Conimerce. We will provide 
the type of transportation required by manufacturers for the prompt 
delivery of needed raw material and for the economic distribution 


of finished goods. 


To Modernization 


To Travelers, as soon as demobiliza- 


tion permits, we pledge a full and quick transition of passenger service 
—tuned to the times and to the traditions of The Milwaukee Ro-d 


- - - To old friends, who at 


times relinquished their privilege to 


travel in their accustomed style, we convey our gratitude for their 


patience and understanding . 


- - Good days of comfort and hospi- 


tality for all Milwaukee Road patrons are ahead. 


The Milwaukee Road looks 


forward to being unceasingly busy in 


performing these jobs. A long-term program of development and 
modernization of plant and facilities is being carried forward. Later 
plans, now in the making, will be progressively unfolded. 


Look up the track! The signals say “All clear!” Let's go! 


THE MILWAUKEE RoaD 
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,air conditioning have been 





movie houses have made the pub- 
lic air conditior minded. Another 
industry which has aided in pop- 
ularizing air conditioning is the 
railreads. The degree of public 
approval received by the roads in 
their air conditioning venture is 
best proved by the increasing use 
of such equipment. As far as rail- 
roads are concerned, it is a neces- 
sity. 

Ir educating the public to the 
increased use of air conditioning 
the cooperation of various inter- 
ests is of value. Public utilities 
ere in a strategic position to pro- 
mote this field. It offers great 
possibilities for electric, gas and 
water load building. Utilities are 
particularly interested at this pe- 
riod in building air conditioning 
load to fill the gap that will be 
created by the dispersal of the 
industrial war load. Nearly 77% 
of utility companies are actively 
engaged in its promotion. In ten 
years (1931-1941) air conditioning 
loac' increased from 162,000 HP to 
1,195,000 HP or 740%. When fully 
developed, it is estimated to pro- 
duce $3 to $5 million in utility 
revenues. 

The industry has not always re- | 
lie? on others to do its promo- | 
tional work. Most of the leading ' 








companies have been extensively | 
publicizing developments, and the 
increased benefits that might be 
derivec’ by users. The first trade | 
show held in 1930 proved so suc- 
cessful that the industry con-| 
tinved annual exhibits until 1941 
when they were temporarily dis- 
continued owing to wartime con- 
aitions. 

Probably few industries have 
the advantages and benefits of 
outside help for promotional and 
research activities that air con- 
ditioning enjoys. 

Retail merchants have tried 
their best for years by means of 
special sales and mark-downs, to 
cvercome the summer slump 
caused by excessive heat and hu- 
micity, but with only minor suc- 
cess. Now, in air conditioned 
stores, people can shop the year 
route. Beginning with large de- 
partment stores, the advantages of 
so 
rapidly appreciated that its use 
has already extended into other 
retail establishments. 

A characteristic of sales in air 
conditioning is that they are self- 
expanding—one sale leading to 
another through direct competi- 
tion between establishments. The 
store or restaurant whose nearby 
competitor attracts with condi- 
tioned air is still the best prospect. 
It ha: long been recognized that 
the chief demand for air condi- 
tioniiig equipment is still the com- 
petitive need of commercial and 
industrial enterprises—in other 
words, the profit motive. With | 
air conditioning thus put on a 
sound profit basis, the demand for 
it has been increasing rapidly. 

Another important bearing on 
the tuture of air conditioning is 
that it sells its products in a 
large degree to growth markets 
such as the food, synthetic prod- 
ucts, and chemical industries, re- 
tail trade, and commercial build- 
ings. 

A new market for air condi- 
tioning lies in making available 
for renting and living space other- 
wise wasted. It now makes it pos- 
sible to rent space in many build- 
ings piaced in noisy, over-heated 
or dusty locations, and in hot cli- 
mates; it removes the disadvan- 
tages of basement spaces; it is be- 
coming of value to ships for below 
deck ventilation. 

In many industries, proper air 
conditioning has a direct effect 
upon the manufacturing operation. 
Among these are textile and 
rayon mills, printing establish- 
ments, match factories, tobacco 
factories, and others wherein the 
product is a hygroscopic material. 

The food industry probably pro- 
vided one of the greatest stimuli to 
the wider application of air condi- 
tioning. Refrigeration or air condi- 


'ments of housing. 


| stallations. 





tioning or both are required for 
processing and preserving 70% 
(by weight) of the annual diet of 
the average American family. It 


has revolutionized food processing 
methods and established a new 
pattern for food production and 
distribution. It is employed in 
tood processing plants, ware- 
houses, railroad cars and trucks, 
terminals, and markets, as well 
as in the houséhold. Without 
refrigeration, great areas devoted 


to highly specialized crops wouid | 


not be developed and the present 
agricultural picture of the country 
would be vastly altered. 


Acceptance of air conditioning | 


as u necessity for comfortable 
living is certain to be assisted by 
the impending change of ideas 
concerning fundamental require- 
Architectural 
design is increasingly being 
planned for the inclusion of air 
conditioning. 


Today air conditioning is a 
modern essential for business. 
Thousands of stores, theaters, 


restaurants, office buildings, and 
commercial establishments of all 
kinds have installed air condition- 
ing. Their businesses have shown 
such obvious improvement that 
thousends more—their competitors 
—arie now planning on new in- 
Customers have come 
to expect air conditioning. Exec- 
utives concerned with the success 


'of their business are planning to 


install a system. They know, also, 


‘its heneficial effect on employee 


health, efficiency and morale. 


| Progressive Trade Organizations 


and Research Program 


The industry is now well or- 
ganized and coordinated through 
trace groups, prominent among 
which is the Air Conditioning & 
Refrigeration Machinery Associa- 
tion. These groups have set up 
standards for operating perform- 
ance and definitions. The industry 
is further aided by municipal and 
state ordinance and _ industrial 
codes covering ventilation, re- 
frigeration and fire prevention, 
bearing directly on air condition- 
ing installations. Such regulations 
impese definite restrictions on 
choices of tybe of apparatus and 
capacities, by establishing mini- 
mum requirements. 

A significant factor in the 
growth of the industry has been 
the amount of money spent on re- 
search. In 1938, for instance, some 
<ix companies spent over $1,000,- 
C00 on research programs. Re- 
search activities have proceeded 
at a quickened pace to meet war 
requirements and are now turning 
to peacetime needs. 


Development of New and 
Improved Equipment 


The development of equipment 
has reached a point where growth 
is ne longer retarded by major 
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unsolved problems of a technical 
nature. The greatest strides in 
recent years have been in the im- 
provement and standardization of 
design that can meet the needs of 
4 growing diversified market. The 
leading maunfacturers now have 
«such confidence in their products 
that they put their resources and 
reputation back of the equipment 


by giving actual purchasers a 
guarantee of free replacement. 
A market survey of a leading 


publishing house in 1938 showed 
that fewer than 10% of users were 
dissatisfied with the performance 
of their air conditioning installa- 
lion. This cannot be considered 
a discouraging record for a still 
young industry that suffers from 
numerous small concerns. More- 
over, air conditioning in more 
than one-third of the plants cov- 
ered by the survey was installed 
over fifteen years ago. The early 
epparatus was cumbersome and 
crude, as were the radio, the auto- 
mobile, household appliancees and 
other mechanical equipments. But 
progress has been greatly speeded, 
especially during war years, and 
if @ survey on the performance 
record of new installations were 
to he made today, the results 
would be most gratifying. 

No small part of the success of 
present-day air conditioning is the 
result of noteworthy progress in 
the field of refrigerants. Earlier 
air conditioning used ammonia cr 
sulphur dioxide. The use of these 
chemicals, however, entailed dan- 
ger to human life. The develop- 
ment of refrigerants, especially 
that of “FREON” in 1931, has 
been an advance of basic import- 
ance. 

Of only slightly less importance 
to air conditioning was the dis- 
covery of “by passing,’ which 
rade possible adequate simul- 
taneous control over both the tem- 
perature and humidity in the area 
to be conditioned. Further in- 
teresting examples of recent tech- 
nical advance are the evaporative 
condenser, which reduces, by as 
much as 90%, the amount of water 
consumed, and the new centri- 
fugal compressor capable of as- 
suming varying loads for auto- 
matic operation. 


The other forward stride in air 
conditioning was the development 
of compact self-contained units, 
which opened up a large market 
in residences, offices, small stores, 
and individual rooms. While these 
small units have not been per- 
fectec to meet all the exacting 
requirements of the consumer, 
marked progress has been made 
so that they are able to meet the 
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needs of three-fourths of the ex- 
isting market. 
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Post-War Outlook for Air 
Conditioning Market 


Industries in general, when fu- 
ture opportunities are being 
talked about optimistically, count 
heavily on an_ unprecedented 
post-war prosperity. The air con- 
ditioning industry, by contrast, 
finds itself in the enviable po- 
sition of being able to anticipate 
prosperity for itself without vis- 
ualizing more than a prewar 
prosperity for the rest of the 
nation. 


Results of several recent mar- 
ket surveys of the field predict 
a billion dollar industry in the 
post-war decade. Men in the in- 
dustry, however, view the future 
with even greater optimism. Air 
Conditioning Manufacturers As- 
sociation made the bold statement, 
“within another ten years the ag- 
gregate value of air conditioning 
in use will be in excess of two 
billion dollars and once that point 
is reached replacement and serv- 
ice needs alone should total about 
$350 million annually.” Willis H. 
Carrier, founder and Chairman of 
the Board of Carrier Corporation, 
predicted that the rapid rate of 
growth experienced by the indus- 
iry since 1932 should be main- 
tained for the next twenty years. 
Before the war the volume of an- 
rual business had reached close 
to the $100 million level, and es- 
timates for the year after V-J Day 
range upward of $200 million. 





During the discussion following 
the foregoing address, Mr. Ahmed, 
was asked regarding the outlook 
tor the principal concerns in the 
air conditioning industry. Mr. 
Ahmed then went into a discourse 
on the Carrier Corporation and 
the York Corporation. 


Carrier Corporation 

“Carrier,’ Mr. Ahmed stated, 
“enjoys the distinction of being 
the first company to pioneer and 
develop air conditioning, and is 
the largest factor in the industry. 
Tota! Carrier installations were 
estimated to have passed the 200,- 
000 mark when the war started. 
The name ‘Carrier’ is closely 
associated with air conditioning 
developments and progress.” 

“Most of Carrier’s development 
and growth,” he added, “has been 
in the field of engineering and 
inste!!ation; this division still rep- 
resents the major part of the 
company’s business. 
distribution system and a 
manuvutacturing policy in recent 
years, the company has sought to 
broaden its business from that of 
‘tailor-made’ installations to in- 
cluce the larger ‘consumer mar- 
ket -—the manufacture and sale of 
a broad line of equipment, includ- 
ing self-contained units for homes, 
cffices, and small stores. A no- 
table diversification has been in 
the field of refrigeration ma- 
chinery, and Carrier’s activities 
now include production of all 


than household refrigerators. 


“To Carrier belongs the credit 
of developing the largest world- 


wide market for air conditioning. | 


The company accounted for about 
75% of the total U. S. exports of 
air conditioning equipment before 
the war. Through associated com- 
panies already entrenched in 
many countries, Carrier should be 
able to obtain the largest volume 
of foreign business. In the field 
of iailway passenger transporta- 
tion Carrier, under an agreement 
with the Safety Car Heating & 


Lignt Company, obtains a larg2 | 


par’ of the railroad _ business. 
After the war, air conditioning of | 
railway cars at an accelerated | 
pace should augment Carrier’s | 
sales. Carrier’s contact with Aeor- | 


fin Corporation, one-third owned, | 
under which it manufactures heat- | 
ing, cooling and other equipment | 
employing special fin tubing, ac- , 
counts for sizeable sales as well | 
as a large share of total net in- 
come. Carrier’s post-war plans in- | 
clude considerable expansion in | 
the production of specially de- 


With a new | 
new | 


signed equipment in food process- 
ing and preserving.” 

“Sales of Carrier Corporation 
have shown a rapid rate of in- 
crease. For the ten year period 
from 1934 to 1944, sales rose from 
$6,658,000 to $38,256,000, or nearly 
six times. Since 1938, volume 
made a. new high each year, ap- 
proximately, doubling every four 
vears. While 1945 results may re- 
flect cancellation of war orders 
and delay in the resumption of 


trend, 
15% annually over the next five 
yeers. 


gineering and development ex- 
penses are 


increased from 4% in 1937 to 11% 
in 1944. In the five year period 





civilian sales, post-war sales are | 
expected to maintain an upward | 
increasing approximately | 


“Operating costs including en- | 
now well controlled. | 


There has been striking improve- | 
ment in the operating ratio which | 


from 1940 to 1944, when total sales ' 


almost tripled, operating income 
expanded nearly five times. This 
| trend demonstrates that the com+ 
|pany is steadily widening its 
| profit margin and has reached a 
| Position in recent years where it 
can earn substantial profits.” 


York Corporation 

| “York Corporation,” he said, “is 
|the oldest company in the field 
of mechanical refrigeration, occu- 
|; pies a strong competitive and 
'eading position in the commercial 
and industrial market. It has 
achieved a world-wide reputation 
as ‘Headquarters for’ Mechanical 
Cooling since 1885.’ York accounts 
for = substantial part of the total 
industrial refrigeration business. 
In the marine refrigeration field, 
York, as the foremost manufac- 
turer to develop this line, did 
|more business than any other 
‘company. The company began 
manufacturing air conditioning 





has become one of the two most 
important manufacturers. York 
obtains most of its business from 
industrial and commercial users. 

“The long term sales record of 
York has shown steady growth. 
During the pre-depression years, 
sales were rising and had reached 


! an $18,835,000 level in 1926. After 


1926, the sale of ice machinery, 
which accounted for a large part 
of York’s business, was adversely 
affected by development of me- 
chanical refrigerators for domestic 
uses. Sales steadily declined to 
$7,422,000 in 1933. This trend was 
reversed under the forces of na- 
tional economic recovery, coupled 
with the entry of York into the 
air conditioning and commercial 
refrigeration business. 

“While total sales for the first 
9 months, ended June 30, 1945, 


showed an increase of 21%, the 
full year’s gain might be reduced 


the armed services. Orders hopned 
during the nine months peri 
have been 25% less than during 
the similar 1944 period. The last 
quarter bookings are expected to 
show an improvement as the com- 
pany will begin to fill civiliam 
orders. It is quite possible —" 
the reconversion period tha 
York’s sales may experience a 
temporary slump. However, as 
and if the transition is efficiently 
handled, this temporary slump 
may be minimized. 

_“Full year 1945 sales are esti- 
mated at approximately $38 mil- 
lion or about a 12% increase over’ 
the 1944 results. On the basis of 
earlier discussions of the indus- 
try’s growth, and on the assump- 
tion that general industrial activ- 
ity will be well maintained, it is 
estimated that York should be 


| able to expand its sales 12 to 15% 
{annually for the next five year 





equipment about 1928, and now! by the cancellation of orders from | period.” 








route. 











l creased tempo of 
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peace-time production, the Gulf, Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad is completing an expansion pro- 
gram which will create a new mid-continental rail 


\ AMERICAN industry re-converts from war to 


Before the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
§ ; ( | approval is GM&O’s application to purchase The 
types of cooling equipment other | Alton Railroad, which will extend its rails from the 
important ports of Mobile and New Orleans on the 
south to the Great Lakes at Chicago on the north 


and to Kansas City on the west. 


Because of this improved position, as well as the 
| growing industrialization of the South and the pros- 
pects of increased foreign trade through the Gulf 
| Ports, GM&O will play an important part in post- 
war transportation. 
now being completely dieselized to meet the in- 


The road’s motive power is 


activity. 


Another advertisement in the 
featuring Southern developments. 


series 





Newest U. S. Trunk Line 


GM&O, located in a great reservoir of labor and 
materials that is already experiencing sharp indus- ' 
trial expansion, also serves such important industrial P 
centers as Birmingham, Memphis, Montgomery, St. 


Louis and Jackson, Mississippi. 


GM&O is called the Rebel Route because of its many 
revolutionary but progressive practices. 
first streamlined trains in the South, was one of the 
first to institute store-door pickup and delivery. 
was also one of the first railroads to operate its own 
highway carrier, Gulf Transport Company, on the : 
Through this medium 


roads paralleling its tracks. 
the railroad interchanges freight 
more efficient service. 


In the words of President I. B. 


dedicated towards making the history of its terri- 
tory “one of usefulness and progress. 
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This Week — Bank Stocks 
By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


The Government has resorted 
precedented scale tor 12 years; a 


’ 


to “deficit financing” on an un- 
s a result the banking system is 


now loaded with a huge volume of Government paper, and deposits 


have mounted to the highest peak 
ing. In consequence, the ratio of 


sumed exceedingly high proportions, 
considerable discussion in inter- °* 


ested circles and caused the Gov- 


ernment to urge banks to 
strengthen their capital struc- 
tures. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia has recently released 
a study by its Economics Staff on 
the question of the significance of 
banking capital ratios in reiation 
to the changed nature of banking 
assets. This study includes a chart 
which shows the trend of member 
bank capital ratios since the 
founding of the Federal Reserve 
System in 1914. In 1914 the ratio 
of capital funds to deposits was 
approximately 25%; in 1919, 14%: 
in 1921, 17%; in 1932, 20% and 
in 1944, 6%. Stating these ratios 
conversely, as deposits to capital 
funds, they are respectively, 4:1, 
7:1, 6:1, 5:1, and 17:1. Between 
1914 and 1932 the ratios were up 
and down, but since 1933, and 
particularly since 1935-6, the ratio 
trend has been strongly and 
steadily up. The traditional lim- 
iting ratio of 10:1 has been greatly 
exceeded. 

It is of particular interest to re- 
view the changes that have oc- 
curred in leading New York City 
banks over recent years. The 
ratios of 16 banks on June 30, 
1945 are compared in the accom- 
Panying table with their ratios on 
Dec. 30, 1936, as follows:— 


Ratio of Deposits to Capital Funds 
12/30/36 6/30/45 
2 


Bank of Moanhattan__-_ 11. 19.4 
Bank of New York 9.6 16.4 
Bankers Trust 9.6 12.8 
Central Hanover 10.0 17.0 
Chase National 10.1 16.9 
Chemical _ . ; 8.0 16.1 
Continental Bank & Trust 10.1 18.8 
Corn Exchange 4 10.1 19.2 
First National 4.5 8.8 
Gueranty Trust 6.5 11.3 
Irving Trust__ 5.4 10.9 
Manufacturers Trust 7.5 22.4 
National City 12.8 17.8 
New York Trust 9.3 15.0 
Public National 10.7 22.7 
— oe. Trest..... _ 2.5 4.5 

myerage of 16_....__..- 8.6 15.6 


The average ratio has increased 
815%. The ratios of Chemical 
and Irving have doubled, that of 
Public has more than doubled. 
while that of Manufacturers Trust 
has trebled. Meanwhile, total de- 
posits of these banks have in- 
creased from $11,735.480,000 to 
$25,802,076.000. equivalent to 
120%; holdings of Governments 
have grown from $4,067,156,000 to 


in the history of American bank- 
deposits to capital funds has as- 
and this fact has occasioned 
$16,035 844,000, equivalent to 
294%: while capital funds have 
increased only 26%, from $1,416,- 
108,000 to $1,782,880,000. 

The question is, how significant 
and how important, or unimpor- 
tant, is this striking increase in 
the gatio? In its introduction to 
the study, the Philadephia Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank states: “The 
primary purpose of bank capital 
is to protect creditors, chiefly de- 
positors, against loss. It can serve 
this purpose only if it is large 
enough and sound enough so that 
losses will not impair the claims 
of creditors. How to measure ade- 
quacy of capital in relation to 
possible losses is the question that 
has perplexed bankers and super- 
visory authorities for many years. 
Up to the present no single factor 
or formula has given a satis- 
factory answer.” The study em- 
phasizes' that the conventional 
ratio of capital to deposits, or vice 
versa, is completely inadequate, 
and then offers for consideration 
three ratios which are more ob- 
jeeuive and-realistic, as foliows:— 

(1) Capital to risk assets; (2) 
Net capital to deposits less cash 
and Governments, and (3) Net 
capital to risk assets less fixed as- 
sets. “Risk assets” are defined as 
total assets less cash and Gov- 
ernments, and “Net capital” is ob- 
tained by subtracting fixed assets 
from total capital accounts. 


It may be of interest to apply 
the first of these three ratios to 
the 16 New York City banks al- 
ready considered, as indicated by 
their balance sheets dated June 
30, 1945. Also shown is the per- 
centage which cash and Govern- 
ments bear to total assets. 





Ratio 
‘, Capital Risk ‘; Cash & 
Fds.to Assets U.S.G. 
Risk toCap. toTotal 
Assets Funds Assets 
Bank of Manhattan... 13.0 7 
Bank of New York.... 


Cen! 
a 


Bankers Trust......... 23.2 4.3 69.0 
Central Hanover....... 20.0 5.0 712.6 
Chase National........ 19.4 5.2 71.6 
ia ea 16.6 6.0 64.9 
Continental B. & T... 10.5 9.5 52.3 
Corn Exchange........ 51.8 1.9 90.4 
Wrst National......... 41.3 2.4 75.4 
Guaranty Trust ....... 15.6 6.4 69.2 
i *.  Seeoen 35.5 2.8 16 4 
Manufacturers Trust . 17.2 5.8 15.4 
National City.......... 19.1 5.2 RI 
Mew York Trusat....... 22.1 4.5 712.0 
Public Mational........ 14.6 6.4 73.3 
i & .” ea 69.3 1.4 72.1 
Average of 16....... 25.7% 4.95 72.0% 


On the basis of these figures, 
the position of the banks today is 
very conservative, since the av- 
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Revising the British Securities Act 


(Continued from page 1570) 


“fullest practical disclosure of in- 
formation concerning the activities 
of corporations, but not to the ex- 
tent of placing unreasonable 
fetters upon business which is 
conducted in an efficient and 
horest manner.” 


The Committee in its proposals, 
therefore, recommended that only 
“as much information as is rea- 
sonably required” should be made 
available, to shareholders, credi- 
tors and to the public. Among the 
suggestions of the committee is 
that the Board of Trade should 
net only make public its require- 
ments for observance of the pro- 
visions of the Companies Act, but 
shovld vigorously investigate the 
affairs of corporations dishonestly 
and improperly conducted and 
have offenders prosecuted. 

The recommendations made by 
the Committee to protect the in- 
vester fall broadly into two sec- 
tions: those which seek to im- 
pose increased responsibility upon 
executives of companies and those 
which increase the shareholder’s 
opportunities of making his views, 
individually or collectively, both 
known and effective. Instances; 
where adequate arrangements are 





erage ratio of risk assets to cap- 
ital funds is slightly under 5.0. 
Continental has the highest ratio 
of 9.5 and U. S. Trust the lowest 
of 1.4. Other low ratios are the 
1.9 of Corn, the 2.4 of First Na- 
tional and the 2.8 of Irving Trust. 
In the case of First and U. S. 
Trust, heavy capitalization in re- 
lation to deposit liabilities ac- 
counts for the low ratio, while in 
the case of Irving low deposit lia- 
bilities in relation to capital funds 
is the explanation. Corn Ex- 
change’s low ratio of 1.9 is ac- 
counted for by the bank’s high 
percentage of Governments and 
cash (90.4%), and its low percent- 
age of “risk’’ assets, such as loans 
and discounts, which represent 
only 5.7% of total assets com- 
pared with an average of 22.0% 
for the 16 banks. 

As the situation stands at pres- 
ent, there would seem to be little 
need for most of these banks to 
strengthen their capital structures, 
other than through the usual an- 
nual increments from undistrib- 
uted earnings. If, however, the 
demand for bank credit by busi- 
ness and industry, in the forth- 
coming period of economic pros- 
perity, should increase to such an 
extent that “risk” assets expand 
disproportionately, then  addi- 
tional capital may become desir- 








able in some instances. 
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lacking in these matters are those 
of the original issue of securities 
together with the provisions for 
dealing in them; and the arrange- 
ments for and conduct of meet- 
ings. There are also minor points, 
such as the duties of trustees un- 
der debentures and financial re- 
lations between the corporation 
and its. directors. The _ report 
deals with these matters in detail. 

The recommendations, as a 
whole, fall much in line with 
those prevailing in the Securities 
Act of 1933, but there are some 
impertant differences. 


Corporation Prospectuses 


Regarding requirements as to 
the publication and the content of 
prospectuses, it should be borne 
in mind that the provisions of our 
own Securities Act of 1933 cover- 
ing this field were largely drawn 
from British precedents. So it 
shoulda be similar in scope and in 
detail to those now existing in 
this country. There is, however, 
in both countries considerable 
controversy and considerable un- 
certainty as to what constitutes a 
“public offering’ of securities. 
The British Act, in its intent, ap- 
pears to limit the requirement of 
a prospectus to an “offer for sale,” 
as distinguished from a mere 
“placement” or “allotment” of 
securities. On this point, the Com- 
mittee announced that “we see no 
reasen for specifically providing 
by statute that every ‘placing’ shall 
be deemed to involve an offer to 
the public of shares or securities 
for subscription, purchase or sale. 
But we think that ‘placings’ which 
are to all intents and purposes of- 
fers to the public should be 
crought indisputably within the 
provisions of the Act.’ This, how- 
ever, it is pointed out, would not 
cover the placing of shares or se- 
curities “issued in the ordinary 
course some time previously, re- 
garding which the London Stock 
Exchange, like the New York 
Stock Exchange, has its own list- 
ing rules in relation to informa- 
tion and data required to be made 
public if such additional shares 
are placed upon the market. 


Requirements of London 
Stock Exchange 


It is noted further by the Com- 
mittee that “some of the require- 
ments of the London Stock Ex- 
change as to the information to be 
disclosed in prospectuses and ad- 
vertisements go beyond the re- 
quirements of the Companies Act. 
The sanction behind these re- 
quirements .. . is the fact that 
if the Stock Exchange Committee 
are not satisfied they can refuse 
permission to deal or defer de- 
cision in the matter. On the other 
hand, as the requirements are 
not laid down by statute, the 
London Stock Exchange Com- 
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mittee can waive some or all of 
them in suitable cases. Their 
flexibility makes it possible for 
the rules to be more stringent and 
to afford the investor a greater 
rneasure of security than could be 
achieved by a statute except at 
the cost of hampering business.” 
“We recognize.”’ states the Com- 
mittee further, “that particularly 
in recent years the London Stock 














Exchange Committee have exer- 








cised a beneficial influence in 
the matter of issues and we con- 
sider that it would be in the pub- 
lic interest that they should ap- 
proach the provincial exchanges 
in respect to new issues to be 
brought in line with those pre- 
vailing in London.” 

Among the suggestions of the 
Committee’s report is a recom- 
merdation that when a corpora- 
tion in its prospectus promises to 
make application for permission 
to deal in (i.e., to list) the issue 
on 2 stock exchange, this promise 
should be carried out within a 
reasonably short time (2 days 
after “allotment’) and if permis- 
sion “to deal” is definitely refused 
withir. 21 days, the sale of the is- 
sue is to be cancelled and sub- 
scription payments returned. 
However, it is pointed out that 
this provision “will not afford 
complete protection to the in- 
vestor, as Stock Exchange com- 
mittees may decide to defer, not 
to refuse, permission. Under 
present arrangements, in the 
event of the London Stock Ex- 
change Committee considering 
an application where the facts set 
out in the prospectus are either 
obscure or the proposition is of a 
highly speculative character, con- 
sideration of the application 
would be deferred until after the 
issue of the first report and ac- 
cecunis of the company, when the 
matter could be again brought 
forward. If no such discretion 
were retained by the committee 
they might, in such a case, be 
driven to err on the side of leni- 
ency, as it would be within their 
knowledge that a refusal might 
well prevent the eventual estab- 
lishment of a legitimate business 
useful to the community.” 


Accountants and Experts 
In regard to statements in the 
prospectus, directors and  ac- 
countants are to be held re- 


sponsible, as under our own Se- 
curities Act, for the omission of 
material information as they now 
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are for making any untrue state- 
ments. The onus for a false state- 
ment is to be placed upon the 
corporation directors, requiring 
them to show that they could 
_not. by taking reasonable pre- 
cautions, have ascertained its 
falsity. Similarly, if an opinion 
of an expert is used, the com- 
pany officials are required to es- 
tablish that they had reasonable 
grouiids for relying on him. Ex- 
perts are required to produce 
reasonable grounds for the state- 
ments made as a defense against 
an ection for damages. The Com- 
mittee holds that the public has 
the right to expect bankers and 
others “to exercise the greatest 
discrimination before allowing 
their names to appear on any 
prospectus.” 

In the case of new issues it is 
recommended that more _ infor- 
mation about past results be re- 
quired and that auditors should 
bring accounting information up 
to date. Under another ‘section, 
any provision exempting a 
trustee under a trust deed se- 
curing debentures from, or in- 
demnifying him against, liability 
which under any rule of law 
would otherwise attach to him is 
to be void. This follows our own 
Trust Indenture Act. 

Provisions regarding publicity 
cf accounts are considered in two 
categories the contents of the 
statutory Balance Sheet and the 
Profit and Loss Account, and the 
provisions regarding consolidated 
accounts by holding companies. 
The recommendations in these 
fields are an advance over the 
present legal accounting require- 
ments in the Act of 1929. The 
adontion of the Committee’s sug- 
gestions will bring a substantial 
improvement in many cases in 
British accounting exhibits but it 
is also true that they fall short 
of the recommendations (though 
these were optional), nade by the 
British Institute of Chartered 
Accountants to its members re- 
cently. 

In regard to auditing and ac- 
counting provisions, the commit- 
tee concludes that “the present 
lega! requirements as to the con- 
tents of the accounts to be pre- 
sented to shareholders are too 
meager. The practice of showing 
a number of diverse items in a 
lump sum and thereby obscuring 
the real position as to assets and 
liabilities, and, as to the results of 
trading, makes it difficult and 
often impossible for a shareholder 
to form a true view of the finan- 
cial position and earnings of the 
company in which he is interested. 
While auditors have tended to 
press for standards in advance of 
the requirements of the present 
law, it has been suggested that 
their hands would be strength- 
ened if the law were to accord 





more nearly with what they re- 
gard as the best practice.” 


Notwithstanding this conclusion, 
however, the Committee is op- 
posed to control or standardization | 
of accounting. “In our view,’ | 
States the report, “The diversity 
of companies is such that it is 
doubtful whether standard forms 
of accounts would be practicable 
and in any event we fear that 
standard forms might restrict fur- 
ther progress in the technique of 
conveying information through 
the published accounts.” The 
Committee also expressed opposi- 
tion to a requirement that cor- 
porations should be required to 
publish details in the accounts “of 
sales, expenses of production, sell- 
ing and distribution, administra- 
tion and management.” In this 
respect they are more liberal and 
less exacting than our own ad- 
vocates of accounting publicity 
particularly those responsible for 
SEC and Stock Exchange regula- 
tions. 


Corporation Control 


The report contains an elabor- 
ate discussion of shareholders’ 
control over corporation directors, 
and the relations of holding and 
subsiciary companies. Noting 


shareholders over directors has 
been accentuated by the disper- 
sion of capital among an in- 
creasing number of small share- 
holders who pay little attention to 
their investments as long as satis- 
factory dividends are _ forth- 
coming and who lack sufficient 
time, money, and experience to 
make full use of their rights .. . 
and are too numerous and too 
widely dispersed to be able to or- 
ganize themselves,” the commit- 
tee makes a number of recom- 
mendations as to stockholders’ 
meetings and communications be- 
tween stockholders on matters re- 
lating to their interests. These 
ere largely a clarification of ex- 
isting statutory requirements. 


But it is interesting to note 
the following remarks of the 
committee regarding investment 


trusts as a factor in loss of share- 
holder interest in corporation af- 
fairs: 

“The growth of investment trust 
companies and of unig trusts in 
recent years has tended _ to 
divorce the investor still further 
from the management of his in- 
vestments. Executive power must 
inevitably be vested in the di- 
rectors and is generally to the 
advantage of the shareholders. 
There are, however, exceptional 
cases in which directors abuse 
their power and it is therefore 
cesirable to devise provisions 
which will make it difficult for 
directors to secure the hurried 
passage of controversial measures, 
and, as far as possible, to encour- 
age shareholders carefully to con- 
sider any proposals required by 
law to be put before them by di- 
rectois.” 


The Future British Capital 
Market 


In view of the Labor Party’s 
present control of the British 
Government and its reported pol- 
icy of directing the flow of cap- 
ital, the Cohen Committee Re- 
port should take on more than a 
casual public interest in such mat- 
ters. As stated in an editorial in 
the London “Financial News” on 
Aug. 21: 

“Emphasis on increased pro- 
ductivity means modernization 
and the laying oui ~f much new 
capital. The public w,:’ have to 
provide it, probably unce: 
formed Company Law on Cohe:. 
Committee lines. Admittedly, ef- 
fective planning of investment 
probably means a National In- 
vestment Board. But the plan- 
ning is likely to relate to the uses 
to which new capital is to be put, 
rather than the precise wav in 
which it is to be raised. So long 
as the manufacturing and trading 
section of the national economy 
remains substantially under pri- 
vate enterprise, it is highly un- 
likely that any central investing 
body, representing the public in- 
terest will assume financial ob- 
ligetions of any kind towards cap- 
ital which will be empioyed by 
private concerns and will be sub- 
ject to the risks of normal busi- 
ness... . Altogether the end of 
the world for Stock Exchange in- 
vestment may still be some way 
off. But that does not mean that 
either investors or the House |i.e., 
The Council of the London Stock 
Exchange] itself can afford to 
relinquish the eternal vigilance 
which is the price of continued 
liberty.” 


Greece Gets U. S. Credits 

Under date of Sept. 18 Associ- 
ated Press advices from Athens, 
Greece, said: 


The Greek Government has re- 
ceived official United States no- 
tification that the Export-Import 
Bank has opened $250,000,000 in 
credits in its favor, it was an- 
nounced today. 

A Government financial com- 
mittee has decided to place im- 
mediately $20,000,000 worth of or- 
ders for bridge and road making 
materials and urgently needed 
machinery and equipment. 

It was said the credits, granted 
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that “the illusory nature of the 
control theoretically exercised by 


in kind, were repayable at 2%% 
interest in 30 years. 


Truman Hopeful of 
Labor Disputes Solution 


President Truman expressed a 
vote of confidence for Secretary 
of Labor Schwellenbach on 
Sept. 26 when he told his weekly 
press conference, according to 
Associated Press Washington ad- 
vices, that he knew the Labor 
Secretary was endeavoring to 
settle differences throughout the 
country between labor and man- 
agement, and that he, Mr. Tru- 
man, hoped for a successful out- 
come. Mr. Truman would not 
make any further statement re- 
garding the labor situation. This 
expression of his view was given 
after a newsman had pointed out 
that the action of the House 


Ways and Means Committee in 





shelving the “jobless pay bill” 
was stated to be due to the un- 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Reports Debit Balance 


As of the close of business on 
Friday, Aug. 31, total customers’ 
net debit balances reported by 
member firms of the New York 
Stock Exchange carrying margin 
accounts was $1,100,184,172. Of 
that amount $147,788,483 repre- 
sented credit extended to cus- 
tomers on U. S. Government obli- 
gations. The total of $1,100,184,- 
172 includes all securities ac- 
counts, commodity accounts and 
all other accounts. It does not 
include debit balances in accounts 
held for other firms which are 


members of national securities ex- 
changes, or “own” accounts of re- 





settled condition of labor in the 
nation. 
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porting firms, or accounts of part- 
ners of those firms. 


Cash on hand and in banks 
reported by firms carrying cus- 
tomers’ margin accounts, exclu- 
sive of balances segregated under 
the Commodity Exchange Act, 
totaled $250,656,423, 

Customers’ free credit balances, 
as reported by member firms car- 
rying margin accounts, amounted 
to $573,285,143. This figure does 
not include credit balances in 
regulated commodity accounts, or 
free credit balances held for other 
firms which are members of na- 
tional securities exchanges, nor 
does it include free credit bal- 
ances held for the accounts of 
reporting firms or of partners of 


| those firms. 
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Statement of Condition, September 29, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . . 
| U. S. Government Securities . . . 2. 
State, County and Municipal Securities . . 
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$184,365,761.65 
465,948,636.66 
14,620,391.83 
36,118,021.65 


LL 





Loans and Discounts . . . . . .« 88,705,276.65 

Accrued Interest Receivable . . . . . 2,540, 105.22 

Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances . 570,390.23 

Bank Buildings ; 1.00 
$792,868,584.89 

LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock (Par Value $20.00) . . . « $14,000,000.00 
} Surplus ee 


eee ae 


Reserve for Taxes . . . . . ©’ 
Dividend (Payable October 1, 1945) .°.°. 
Unearned Discount and Accrued Interest .~ . ° 
Acceptances $4,813,390.98 


Less Amount Held in Portfolio 3,751,333.04 





. $88,172,699.57 
645,622,739.80 


Treasury . 


11,796,861.76 
3,226,505.71 
875,000.00 
112,720.11 


1,062,057.94 


733,795 ,439.37 





$792,868,584.89 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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‘\\Management Must 
Tell Its Story’’ 


(Continued from page 1570) 


our lives and in general promote 
domestic tranquility. 

The tribute that has been ac- 
corded your medium of informa- 
tion for outstanding performances 
in high-lighting war objectives 
and needs, is eloquent testimony 
of the over-all efficacy of public 


relations, and I believe that the! 


accomplishment of certain of our 
wartime goals would still be in 
the embryo stage were it not for 
the magnificent, whole-hearted, 
cooperative job that you have so 
thoroughly made. 

Understandably, as the sword- 
arm of business, public relations 
counsellors have always’ been 
charged with a definite respon- 
sibility—and that responsibility is 
to serve in the promotion of 
American industrialism and the 
sale of things ...and while I 
have not the slightest intention of 
challenging this service or sug- 
gesting its modification, I am go- 
ing to trespass upon your hospi- 
tality to the extent of asking you 
#0 give consideration with me to 
the subject of “economic literacy” 
—and what the professional pub- 
lic relations practitioner can con- 
tribute in the promotion of eco- 
nomic literacy among our Ameri- 
can people. 

In the mansion of literacy there 
are many rooms — there is the 
temple room where the believing 
man may “light his candles to that 
Lord who broke Himself for 
bread’’—in that room there is or- 
der and definable recognition of 
the primacy of things that should 
be ordered first—in the multitude 
of other rooms in the mansion, 


there exists the accumulated 
knowledge and treasures of the 
centuries which, when explored 
and studied, serve to light the 
lamp that will light the path that 
we mortals must tread. 


| 








amportance of Economics 


In the mansion of miany rooms 
there is eloquent testimony that 
our literacy has been far-reach- 
ing and in the main triumphant— 
in letters and in the sciences we 
have achieved a mature literacy— 
even in the dubious science of 
wars we have an expanding lit- 
eracy. But there is one room in 
the mansion cluttered with false 
concepts and brooding negatives 
—a room of cant and nonsense— 
and where the light should shine 
brightly to enrich and enoble 
those who come in search of 
knowledge and truth, there is in- 
stead but the fitful flickering of a 
wavering light in a_ befouled 
room. The legend over the door 
of this room reads—‘“Economics.” 

Of all the rooms in the man- 
sion that should be continually 
ablaze with lights and vigil lamps, 
then relatively, this room is one. 
For we, all of us, and those who 
have gone before us, and those 
who will succeed us, are economic 
beings and the way of life that we 
create for ourselves is, in every 
measure and at every turn, inti- 
mately and irrevocably associated 
with economic exchanges. 


A reasonable inquiry as to the 


, reasons why the lamps of busi- 


ness flicker, waver, and shine so 
dismally at times, in very large 
measure is due to our collective 
inability to tell an essentially sim- 
ple story in simple language to 
all our people detailing the way 
we earn our living. 


Instead of following the pre-| 


cepts of the 16th Century Fran- 
ciscan Monk, Pacoli, who gave us 
double entry bookkeeping, with 
all of its wherefrom, where-to 
simplicity, we have, since the 16th 
Century, been embarked upon the 
dubious enterprise of attempting 
to explain man’s material ex- 
istence in a combination of stock 
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Statement of Condition September 30, 1945 


RESOURCES 


United States Government Obligations 
State and Municipal Obligations . 


LIABILITIES 


Securities carried at $42,873,250.00 have been 
secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposit of $31,608,611.08 
and ior other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


ve es a Seeteve System 
r New Yor ring House Associatio 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


$ 27,156,620.32 
.  23,964,412.08 
.  93,659,761.47 
. _ 5,739,000.00 
3,306,300.00 
840,000.00 
3,857,038.25 
1,600,000.00 
589,491.55 
$160,712,623.67 
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promoter, legalistic, accounting 
and scornful literary terms that 
have served only to darken and 
confuse a subject that should be 
as uncompromisingly simple as a 
grocery bill. 

Literacy and learning and 
knowledge and wisdom from 
childhood on is a related series of 
progressions. We learn the alpha- 
bet, the multiplication tables, how 
to spell, how to read, how to study, 
how to think, how to reason; we 
learn to distinguish between false 
and true values; we publish more 
newspapers, books and magazines 
than the rest of the civilized 
world; our fellow citizens are be- 
spoken at every instance through 
the medium of radio; we have 
more education of free and pri- 
vate varieties than any other peo- 
ple, but despite the comprehen- 
siveness of all these things, we 
have failed dismally to teach and 
acquire a sound working knowl- 
edge of how we live. 


Not so long ago the New York 
“Times” conducted a survey to 
determine the extent of our na- 
tional literacy regarding Ameri- 
can history. The indescribably 
shocking results of this survey, 
revealing a lacx of literacy that 
was appalling in its implications, 
prompted the “Times” to launch a 
bitter attack upon a derelict edu- 
cation system that has failed to 
give our people anything except- 
ing a superficial acquaintanceship 
with the reasons for our being a 
nation. Names like Adams, Breed, 
Winthrop. Williams, Putnam, 
Wayne, Sullivan, Hamilton, Burr 
and Edwards had absolutely no 
significance to the majority of the 
people surveyed. The Constitu- 
tion, the Amendments to the Con- 
stitution, the Bill of Rights, Treat- 
ies, Pacts and Directives that have 
influenced the course of our na- 
tional inorals, conduct, thinking 
and actions were likewise without 
significance to the great bulk of 
those submitting to the sampling. 


Economic Illiteracy 

The dimness that prevails in the 
area of history is only exceeded 
by our illiteracy in the field of 
economics. That the state of eco- 
nomic literacy among our people 
is appallingly low and in need of 
clarity is manifest I believe and 
can be well documented by the 
number of disputes that have oc- 
curred during the past decade be- 
tween management and workers, 
between contesting labor organi- 
zations, between so-called liberals 
and conservatives, between left- 
ists and traditionalists, and be- 
tween those professing conflicting 
political faiths. The essence of 
the differences between these con- 
tending elements, in our times, 
have their roots deep in conflict- 


ing economic doctrines and be-! 


liefs, and these conflicts are in 
turn the flowering of a cumula- 
tive lack of knowledge regarding 
economic truths. 

Since our leaders are confused 
and terribly inept in explaining 
their own economic confusion, is 
it any wonder that uncertainties, 
unrest, suspicion and_ general 
lethargy is the residual matter 
that has flowed down to the great 
bulk of our people. And in an era 
when enlightenment was never a 
more desperately needed com- 
modity, American management 
people have been capable of sup- 
plying nothing but hollow words 
and empty phrases, or they have 
elected to pursue the naive course 
of ignoring the rushing, black 
waters of destruction already lap- 
ping at their feet. 


Dangers of Statism 


Specifically, I would like to di- 
rect your attention to the fact that 
a growing number of our Ameri- 
can people have become active 
subscribers to the tenets and be- 
liefs of statism—that they believe 
our economic destinies can be best 
preserved and augmented by Gov- 
ernment control of the processes 
of production and exchange. An- 
other vociferous group, postulat- 
ing the premise that private en- 


terprise has failed to provide a 





good way of life for the bulk of 
our people, propose Government 
ownership of all productive en- 
terprises. Pseudo liberals, aca- 
demic busy-bodies, columnists, 
“enlightened” newspapermen, ra- 
dio commentators and a galaxy 
of associated malcontents have 
seized the politician’s stock in 
trade and are embarked upon the 
program of convincing the public 
that they are the champions of its 
best interests and the potential 
saviors of the nation. Their at- 
tacks on business and industry are 
based upon the ancient fallacious 
theory that business is something 
legitimately illegitimate. 

These mounting, stormy pene- 
trating tirades against American 
free enterprise during the last 
decade, far from wearing them- 
selves out, have prospered and 
won new converts, because Amer- 
ican management people have 
failed to provide the true story of 
the glorious achievements of 
American free industry. Even 
today, the best we can wring from 
the demagogues and crackpots is 
grudging acknowledgement that 
perhaps private enterprise has 
performed reasonably well in 
serving as the arsenal and pantry 
for most of the war-torn universe. 
Actually, the herculean task that 
American business has performed 
since 1941 will probably be re- 
corded as the greatest industrial 
achievement of all times, and were 
it not for the performance of 
American industry, there is good 
reason to believe that the bird of 
victory might be perched on the 
banners of our enemies. 

Let me give you an example of 
the type of things we must be 
prepared to combat: President 
Murray of the CIO in his 1943 
annual report quotes the CIO 
Post-War Planning Committee as 
saying: 

“The 


following essentials can | 





and must be assured to everyone. | 


regardless of race, color or creed: | 


A job at union wages or a farm, 
business or profession that pays. 
A well-built, convenient home, 
decently furnished. Good food, 


clothing, and medical care. Good 
schooling for children, with an 
equal chance for healthy and 


happy growth. An adequate in- 
come through social insurance, in 
case of sickness, old age, early 


death of the wage earner, or un- | 


employment. Our economy can 
provide all these things if we de- 
termine that it shall do so.” 

I question that there is a single. 


‘responsible person in the United 


States today who would not ap- 


plaud this statement of objectives | 


as reasonable, sincere, and neces- 
sary—and a statement that every- 
one will support heartily. 

But listen to the way the objec- 
tives are to be achieved: 


“Our huge new plants and ex- 
tended farms must be continued 
in use after the war... these 
represent a new form of public 
domain, as important as the west- 
ern lands which the nation owned 
a century ago... the Govern- 
ment should be prepared to oper- 
ate plants itself, where business 
will not do so under proper con- 
ditions.” 

“We ask for the creation of ad- 
ministrative machinery to plan 
the reconversion and the long- 
time stabilization of our economy. 
This planning would be done by 
labor, management and Govern- 
ment, working together as equals 
for the national interest. Frankly, 
organized labor has no confidence 
in the National Association of 
Manufacturers’ plan for restoring 
free enterprise to its pre-New 
Deal power. We remember ihe 
depression breadlines too vividly, 
the emphasis on profits and prop- 
erty rights too unpleasantly.” 

“A Planning Program properly 
executed should encompass a 
great program of public works on 
local, State and national levels. 
It would include a broad policy 
for rehousing the American peo- 
ple; the extension of public en- 
terprise, particularly in electric 
power, conversion of our natural 
resources, and the like: A compre- 





, any 


hensive social security program 
(passage of the Murray Bill). In- 
stead of the present confused tax 
pregram, we should enact pro- 
gressive legislation limiting cor- 
poration and personal protits, 
graduating the income tax so as 
to raise more revenue, and sim- 
plifying taxes.” 
“The trend toward monopoly 
oncentration of economic 
ae must be reversed. We can 
begin by a strategic use of our 
new Government plants and con- 
tinue it by general revision of the 
patent system and by a direct at- 
tack on the power of trusts and 
cartels.” 
“haber believes. naturally, that 
wages should take precedence 
over profits; that the greatest sin- 
gle task of our.economy 15 dis- 
tribution of purchasing power. 
Because we believe this so em- 
phatically, we of the CIO favor 
an annual wage at a high level. 
(Our present national — 
operating for peacetime produc- 
tion, pee give us a $2,900 floor 
in goods and services.) Finally, 
since Government plays an ever- 
increasing role in our lives, labor 
must be organized and politically 
conscious . . . always keeping ™ 
mind. however, that the national 
interest must be placed above the 
interest of any pressure group. 
We all want the same things 
for all our people that Mr. Murray 
so eloquently pleads for, but we 
feel that Mr. Murray and his co- 
workers have no exclusive claim 
to being the only ones who de- 
sire these refinements of living 
for our fellow-countrymen. We 
know just as well as organized la- 
bor that if there are segments of 
our people poor!y housed, poorly 
clothed and poorly fed, that our 
brand of progress is in some fash- 
ion imperfect. 


Production the Basis of Economic 
Welfare 


We want all Americans to be 
privileged to enjoy and have and 
share all the benefits that are 
peculiar to our type of economy, 
but we can only have the things 
the CIO claims for the organized 
worker through accelerated pro- 
duction. We can’t have them by 
simply claiming them as a right, 
for the corresponding entry to a 
“right” is a responsibility, and 
principal among resvonsibilities 1s 
the responsibility to »roduce. 

We can’t have things in abun- 
dance when workers claiming 
wages of $15 a day produce $10 a 
day worth of things, nor can we 
reach desired goals when organ- 
ized Jabor claims for its services 
prices beyond ordinary capacity 
to pay. We are not going to have 
, healthy. realistic periods of 
‘when the products of 


prosperity w 
bricklayer and 


the carpenter. 


‘automobile workers’ services are 





not purchasable by men and 
women on farms and in offices 
and other industries. 

Nor are we going to have any 
prosperity through governmental 
operatioin of existing manufac- 
turing plants; we a going to 
have prosperity by heavier cor~ 
poration taxes. Do not the CIO 
and all cther economic reformers 
know that the corporations are 
only unpaid collectors of taxes 
for the Government, and the cor- 
porations have only one source 
from which to obtain the money 
they turn over to the Government 
and that is from their customers? 

Does organized labor not know 
that if the instrumentality called 
Government keeps on spending 
our money on the profligate scale 
that has prevailed for the past 12 
years that we shall shortly be an 
impoverished, debt-ridden nation, 
and that our future work will be 
to pay the bill for the proverbial 
dead horse? 

Do not our economic reformers 
know that without profits we shall 
have no money with which to ex- 
tend existing industry and create 
new industry? 

Do not the apostles of change 
know that our country has be- 
come great through production 
machinery and tools and that if 
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there is no one with resources 
and savings to buy the tools and 
create new enterprises, there is 
likelihood that we might take our 
place alongside the toolless and 
unproductive nations like China 
and India? 

Then, what of the ambitions for 
an economy where everyone has | 
opportunities for education, good | 
health, good diet, good clothing, | 
good housing, medical care and 
security in his old age? They will 
be as unattainable as the foun- 
tain of youth, simply because we 
will have destroyed the sources | 
from which all our well-being 


flows. | 
I do not think that the bulk of | 
people who follow the false 


provhets are vicious, that thev are | 
intentionally embarked upor aj} 
program of destroying themselves. | 
that they are creatures of some 
great revolutionary trend. I think | 
they are misinformed. I don’t be- | 
lieve that we are on the threshold 
of some Marxian revolt of the 
masses. I think that our people’s 
minds have been temporarily cap- | 
tured by the false doctrines of | 
economic charlatans and imprac- 
tical dreamers who have in turn | 
been aS§sisted by the great fra-| 
ternity of writers, radio-commen- | 
tators, newspaper columnists and | 
political stuffed shirts who have | 
ventured into fields where they | 
have no competence, but who can 
tell an engaging tale of economic 
Utopia. 


Industry's Enlightenment 
Program 
I think the average American 
is inherently fair and when indus- 





try underwrites a program of | 


education and enlightenment re- 


garding the simple way we earn a_/| 
living, the Messiahs of revolution | 


and change will quickly find 
themselves without audiences. 
Labor has always been sus- 


picious of corporate forms of in- | 


dustrialism. and largely because 
corporation industry has failed 
adequately to tell their story. They 
have permitted the fictions and 
untruths respecting the contribu- 
tions of corporations to our na- 
tional economy and well-being to 
flourish. grow and 
themselves. 

I think that it is time to make 
simple explanations of what cor- 
porations are; how they come into 
existence: what they do in pro- 
viding employment and_ better 
goods and services for all our 
people: how they are one of the 
principal sources for the collec- 
tion of tax revenues; how they 
promote the best interests of all 
of us through the workings of a 
free competitive system; where 
their ownership lies; and finally. 
how they are the indisputable 
source of continued economic. fi- 
nancial, social and moral well- 
being. 


It is not enough for us to say! 


these things and to assume, once 
they have been said, that they will 
be understood and accepted. They 
must be said again and again. 
They must be said effectively in 
simple form so that everyone, no 


matter what his or her level of, 
education or intelligence or preju- | 
dice is, will understand the effec- | 


tive role corporations play in sup- 
porting our type and concepts of a 
free enterprise system. 


Basic Truths 


We must make crystal 
basic truths like this: 

1. That the elements of all pro- 
ductive economies are contained 
in three understandable classifi- 
cations: 

(2) Raw material. 
(b) Tools of production. 
(c) Human energy. 


clear 


2. That corporations came into | 
existence basically as institutions | 


to provide more and better tools 
for the fabrication of raw mate- 
rials through the use of human 
energy. 


_ 3. Thus. the corporation is noth- | 
ing, more or less, than a consoli- | 


dation of tools into a cooperative 
effort for the purpose of produc- 


}a job for a single worker. 
| the 


| for 
| corporation. 


|} and 


exaggerate | 


ing and exchanging more and bet- 
ter goods and services. 

We must tell our people that 
corporations are only trustees for 
the owners of the tools of produc- 
tion. 

That the owners of the tools of 
production are men and women 
who pooled their savings to cre- 
ate cooperative ventures. That 
their savings were used to buy 
land, buildings and tools and raw 
materials. That men and women 


| were engaged to run the tools of 
| production 


to - fashion . finished 
units that could be exchanged 
with customers. That savings, 
ranging from $5,000 to $50,000 per 
worker, were necessary to provide 
That 
person whose savings made 
possible the job is entitled to a 
reasonable and adequate return 
his risk contribution to the 
That whenever the 
savings-investor in a corporation 
fails to receive an adequate return 
or wage tor the tools, he is being 
cheated, just as surely as though 
he failed to receive rent for use 
occupancy of a house he 
might own and rent to another. 
Now, it is exceedingly futile to 


attack organized labor. Labor 
leaders of both the responsible 
and irresponsible varieties, and 


the millions who have been re- 
cruited into the ranks and the 
membership of the unions, are 
not to be blamed for their collec- 
tive and individual inability to 
understand what corporations are 
—how they came into existence, 
their contribution to our national 
progress, the necessity for the 
continuance of a corporate form 
of economy if we are to liquidate 
' the herculean mortgage that has 
| been ordained for us by our po- 
| litical overlords in Washington. 
As a matter of simple honesty, 
we must acknowledge that .we 
have paid no attention to telling 
| the workers the story of the glori- 


, ous achievements of American in- 
| dustry and of the partnership con- 
_cept that every single worker has 
|in the structure and anatomy of 
| American industrialism. 

| Our energies have been devoted 
to improving the techniques of 
producing more and better things; 
to refinement of the processes of 
' marketing and to lavishly and 
spectacularly directing potential 
customer attention to our most 
recent products in the expectancy 
of inducing an increased sales 
volume. 

I say these things in no critical 
sense because what we have done 
is very much a part of the Ameri- 
can tempo of industrialism, but 
what I do wish to emphasize is 
the undeniable fact that we have 
erred grievously in not applying 
some of the same techniques and 
energy in educating the American 
worker, giving him confidence in 
the merit of corporate industrial- 
| ism and of accumulatively adding 
to his field of knowledge respect- 
ing its values, so that instead of 
his being the more-or-less ac- 
knowledged enemy of the instru- 
mentality that provides him with 
a ievel of living and competence 
unmatched in the world, he might, 
as he should, be the stout defender 
and earnest advocate of enlight- 
ened industrialism wherever it 

exists. 

| I know too that it is very easy 
_ to look back and say that if we 
' could do things over we would 
-handle our common _ problems 
| with greater wisdom, but what 
| does arouse and in many respects 
| enrage those of us who have been 
| working in the area of promotion 
|of industrial harmony, is the 
| awareness that so many of our 
| corporations, whose’ operations 
have been victimized by groups 
lacking an understanding of the 
part tools play in promoting the 
| commonweal, are still attempting 
solution of their problems, which 
are basically educational, with the 
| Same irrational tactics employed 
| by the enemies of free enterprise. 


No Magic Formula 


In expanding this subject, I 
| think it should be made very clear 
| that there is no magic formula, 





nor is there any quick, easy route 
that leads to a solution of our 
problem. Rather, since we have 
been derelict for so many years 
in failing to tell our story, it may 
take us some time to recapture 
the areas that have been lost and 
it will take us some further time 
to plant and nournish the seeds 
of wisdom that will eventually 


bring us the fruits of industrial 
peace, without which we can 
reckon on ours being a dying 
economy. 





What I am attempting to say, 
and the cause I am pleading, for is 
this: We must return to elemen- 
tary things and employ the A, B, 
C’s of economics, through the in- 
formation channels now in ex- 
istence, to vigorously educate our 
people and tell them of the glori- 
cus achievements of American 
free enterprise, and to educate 
them completely and honestly re- 
specting the merit and worth and 
value of what we have and of the 


destinies we can achieve in work- 


ing together toward a common 
goal. 


Successfully planned and .suc< 
cessfully executed we can make 
our people literate respecting the 
way jobs are created, what tools 
do in creating more jobs, and more 


things and more comfort and more 
leisure ...of the necessity of 
encouragement of venture capi- 
talism, of the necessity of acceler- 
ated production, since may 

(Continued on page 1596) 
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Other Securities 


Mortgages . 


Banking Houses 
Other Real Estate 
Other Assets 


Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock. 
Surplus. 


Deposits. . . 


Less Amount in 


Other Liabilities 


: 
: 
: 
| 
} 
| 
: 





Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Obligations, direct and 
fully guaranteed. . . . 


State and Municipal Securities . 


Accrued Interest Receivable 


Customers’ Acceptance Liability 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. 


Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Contingencies . 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


Acceptances Outstanding $ 


and Foreign Bills 








THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK | 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK ; 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, SEPTEMBER 29, 1945 


RESOURCES 





Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 


$ 885,689,923.27 


PPBDPA PPP PA 


2,765,350,070.29 
154,094,898.63 
168,104,505.08 
919,835,476.94 
12,208,063.71 
8,153,962.94 
5,579,304.36 
7,050,000.00 
34,406,139.70 
2,496,862.19 
2,424,493.99 








$4,965,393,701.10 





LIABILITIES 





- $111,000,000.00 
124,000,000.00 
66,128,030.66 





$ 301,128,030.66 


7,686,531.81 
1,717,975.81 


Portfolio 





Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 


12,992,152.22 
15,849,470.65 
4,620,617,797.39 


5,968,556.00 


84,501.58 
) 
8,753,192.60 





$4,965,393,701.10 








United States Government and other securities carried at $953,564,096.94 are pledged 
to secure U. S$. Government War Loan Deposits of $609,782,040.65 and other public ) 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“Our Reporter on Governments” 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The Government bond market moved ahead on increased volume 
as a good demand appeared for the longer term issues. . . . The last 
four maturities of the partially exempt bonds, reversed their recent 
downtrend, to be among the leaders in the upward movement in the 
market. . . . Despite indicated tax changes in the not distant future, 
the longer partially exempts seem to have quite fully discounted this 
feature, with the 234% due 1960/65 still considered the most attrac- 
tive issue for institutions that need tax protection and are in a posi- 
tion to assume the premium involved. . . . 


The latter maturities of the commercial bank eligible 2s as 
well as the 2!4s were the market leaders in this group, with the 
2s due 9/15/67/72 again the favorite for the commercial insti- 
tutions with time deposits. 


The ineligible bonds showed an improved tone, part of which 
may be attributed to reports that the restrictions on purchases by 
life insurance companies and savings banks in the coming Victory 
Loan, would limit the subscription of these institutions. . These 
rumors ranged from talk about allotments, to subscriptions based on 
a percentage of assets. It is indicated that these restrictions 
will be made known before the middle of the month. . . . 


SENTIMENT UNCHANGED 


There is no change in the recommendations of informed students 
of the money markets who believe that the Government bond mar- 
ket in the not distant future will seek higher levels. . Accord- 
ingly, the bank eligible 2% group, and the longer 2's are being ad- 
vised for income and appreciation. . . . In the restricted issues the 
2¥%s due 1956/59 and the bonds that will be among the first eligible 
pd — bank purchase are liked for non-commercial bank 

mvestors. ... , 


FAVORITE ISSUE 


The most favored taxable bond among the commercial banks 
from the end of last year to June 30, 1945, the close of the Seventh 
War Loan, was the 2% due 12/15/52/54. A study of the bond 
purchases by 7.403 commercial banks showed that these institutions 
bought $2,119,000,000 of this bond, of which $1,890,000,000 was taken 
on by 4,766 member banks and $229,000,000 by 2,637 non-member 
institutions. i 


Of the member banks, purchases of the Dec. 2s of 1952/54, 
the largest commitment, amounting: to $752,000,000, was made 
by the country banks, with the reserve city banks, total $656,000,- 


000 and the central reserve city banks, purchases aggregating — 
$482,600,000. ... 


Of the central reserve city bank purchases the New York City 
member institutions bought $433,000,000 and the Chicago banks $49,- 
000,600. . . . The next largest commitment by the commercial banks 
was in the 2% due June 15, 1952/54, which aggregated $276,000,000. 
. . . Of this total $264,000,000 was bought by the member banks and 
$12,000,000 by non-member banks. . The member institutions 
purchases of this bond showed that the reserve city banks bought 
$153,000,000, the central reserve city banks $84,000,000, and the coun- 
try banks $27,000,000. In the central reserve city banks the 
New York City member institutions bought $87,000,000, while the 
— member banks were sellers of $3,000,000 of this obliga- 
ion. . ‘ 


LONG 214s 
The 2'2% due 9/15/67/72 were purchased by the commercial 
banks in the amount of $269,000,000, of which $234,000,000 were 


— by the member institutions, and $35,000,000 by non-member 
ae 


The largest position in this bond among the member banks 
was taken by the country banks and the central reserve city in- 
stitutions which amounted to $90,000,000 in each case. 


The purchases of the reserve city banks aggregated $54,000,000. 
- . . The New York City member banks in the central reserve city 
group, reported purchases of $84,000,000, while the Chicago institu- 
tions bought $6,000,000 of the longest eligible issue. . . 


INTERMEDIATES 


The 2% due 9/15/51/53 were added by the commercial banks to 
the extent of $236,000,000, with $233,000,000 being bought by mem- 
ber banks and $3,000,000 by non-member banks. The largest 
purchasers of this security were the reserve city banks with $191,- 
000,000, then the central reserve city institutions with $36,000,000, 
and the country banks, $6,000000. . p 


In the central reserve city banks, New York City institutions 
- took on $26,000,000 and the Chicago banks $10,000,000. . . . 


The commercial banks holdings in the 2% due 9/15/50/52 were 
increased by $210,000,000, out of which the member institutions 
ght $195,000,000 and the non-members $15,000,000. Among 
member scope eon the largest commitment was made by the 
reserve city banks, in the amount of $131,000,000, of which 

sce pats oe banks sola ek and the Chicago insti- 

a 000,000. . . . e country banks purchased $34,000,000 
and the reserve city banks $30,000,000. ” , 


‘“\Management Must 
Tell Its Story’’ 


(Continued from page 1595) 


only have what we produce and 
earn. 


Public Relations as an Educational 
Force 


I am convinced that the start- 
ing point for a proposed campaign 
of education, designed to promote 
economic literacy, must start with 
a marshalling of all the forces of 
advertising and public relations. 
Every medium, newspaper, maga- 
zine, outdoor and radio, must be 
constituted as armies with specific 
objectives to be achieved. Their 
efforts must be synchronized and 
coordinated, for no one medium 
is capahle of bringing sufficient 
fire-power into the battle. 

Through newspapers, maga- 
zines, billboards and radio the in- 
dustrial clients must, in simple. 
reportorial form, point up the false 
economic concepts that have 
gained circulation, and, without 
lecturing or shouting or finger- 
pointing or talking down, teil a 
constant story of how we live. of 
the sources of our wealth, and of 
the part tools perform in giving 
us better food, shelter, and com- 
fort goods than any other people; 
of the rights and obligations of 
both the workers and the owners 
of the tools; to explain what a 
dividend is and of the part it plays 
in supporting our commercial 
system; to explain in understand- 
able words what depreciation, de- 
pletion and reserves actually are 
and how they are made to work 
for the preservation of jobs; to 
explain taxes and why we pay 
them. 

It seems to me, and I think my 
beliefs are well documented by 
the record, that every time our 
nation is confronted with a na- 
tional emergency, the advertising 
and public relations fraternity is 
the first agency that is called up 
to explain that emergency, its 


24s OF 56/58 





perils and what we must do, in a 
united way, to overcome or de- 
feat the condition or thing that 
interrupts the orderly, peaceful 
way of life that we all want for 
all our people. a 

You and your advertising asso- 
ciates have been called to under- 
write in its entirety a war ad- 
vertising campaign. You used the 
existing media skillfully and, 
from an educational point of view. 
you accomplished an outstanding 
job of educating and bringing 
home to our people an awareness 
of the enemies we were fighting 
and what we must do to emerge 
victorious in these conflicts. 

Patiently and in understandable 
terms you informed our nation’s 
people why we must buy war 
bonds, why the Wacs, the Waves, 
the Seabees, the Merchant Marine, 
shivyards and certain war indus- 
tries needed man and woman 
power, why the USO and asso- 
ciated agencies were worthy of 
our support. These and a multi- 
tude of similar campaigns have 
been your amazingly good con- 
tribution to our knowledge and 
literacy respecting wartime aims 
and objectives. American indus- 
try, through the various spon- 
sored types of campaigns, has 
supplied our people with more 
basic information concerning our 
common dangers than all profes- 
sional and amateur literary and 
political propagandists could 
achieve in a lifetime. _—~ 

But now the passage-of-arms 
type of conflict ends, the shooting 
wars are over and there is likeli- 
hood that you will be pushed back 
or retired to those polite sanctums, 
far removed from the major eco- 
nomic battle, which in every re- 
spect will be as serious in its con- 
sequences and _ implications as 
were the military and naval en- 
gagements. 


The 242% due 3/15/56,/58 were bought in the amount of $169,- 
000,000 as the member banks purchased $150,000,000 and the non- 


member banks $19,000,000. 


The largest buying in this bond 


was done by the country banks, whose purchases totaled $76,000,000, 


while the commitment 
$63,000,000. 


of the 


reserve city banks aggregated 


The central reserve city banks bought $11,000,000, of which 
$10,000,000 was done by the New York City member institutions 
and $1,000,000 by the Chicago banks... . 

The other purchases by the commercial banks of the taxable 
bonds were small and scattered over the remainder of the list. 


PARTIAL EXEMPTS 


In the partially exempt bonds the largest purchases by the com- 


mercial banks were in the 2%% due 3 


‘15/55/60, which security was 


bought in the amount of $169,000,000, of which $167,000,000 was taken 
by member banks and $2,000,000 by non-member institutions. : 
The reserve city banks bought $86,000,000, the central reserve city 
banks $80,000,000, of which the New York City member banks ac- 


counted for $74,000,000 and the Chicago banks $6,000,000. . . 


. Coun- 


try bank purchases were $1,000,600. 


The 2%,% due 1960/65 were purchased to the extent of $169,- 
000.000 with the member institutions accounting for $155,000,000 
and non-member $5,000,000. . . . 


The reserve city banks bought $88,000,000, the central reserve 





city banks $63,000,000, as New York City member banks took $59,- 
000,000 and the Chicago institutions $4,000,000. . Country banks 
bought $4,000,000. . . . Commercial banks purchased $133,000,000 of 
the 234% due 6/15/58/63, of which member institutions bought $128,- 
000,000 and non-member banks $5,000,000. . The reserve city 
banks took $88,000,000, the central reserve city banks $29,000,000, 
with New York City member banks buying $27,069,000 and the Chi- 
cago institutions $2,000,000. Country banks purchases were 
$11,000,000. ... 


2348 OF 56/59 AND 51/54 


Purchases of 234% due 9/15/56/59, and the 234% due 6/15/51/54, 
by the commercial banks in each instance amounted to $96,000,000, with 
member bank commitments aggregating $81,000,000 in the former 
and $103,000,000 in the latter. . . . Non-member institutions bought 
$15,000,000 of the longer 234% and sold $7,000,000 of the shorter bond. 
. . . Reserve City banks took $69,000,000 of the 2°4% due 56/59, and 
$30,000,000 of the 234% due 51/54. . . . Central reserve. city banks 
bought $2,000,000 of the 56/59 issue and $62,000,000 of the 51/54. ... 
New York City member banks in the central reserve city group 
bought $2,000,000 of the 234% due 56/59, and $63,000,000 of the 2°4% 
due 51/54. . . . Chicago banks bought none of the longer 2%4s and 
sold $1,000,000 of the shorter issue. . . . Country banks purchased 
$10,000,000 of the 56/59, and $1),000,000 of the 51/54... . 

The largest purchases by the commercial banks of the par- | 
tially exemrts were im the longer terms, althongh the central 
reserve city banks made sizable commitments in the intermediate 
and shorter-term issues. 





Because of the amazing and ef- 


] 
| fective talents possessed by men 


in your profession, I suggest that 
there should be no peace for you, 
chere snouid be no discharges, no 
G. I. Bill of Rights, until you, 
working in concert with Ameri- 
can free enterprise, plot the bat- 
tle plan, underwrite the strategy, 
eniist the common support, direct 
the attack and in every contribu- 
tory manner serve as the leaders 
in the war against economic illit- 
eracy. 

I truly believe that you were 
created from a convincing pat- 
tern, that you are men of hard 
humility combined with active 
imaginations. I believe that you 
should be professional improvers 
and the interpreters of business. 

But because of too much humil- 
ity. or because you have permitted 
habits to harden into patterned 
doctrines, or because it is an un- 
pardonable sin for you to ven.ure 
into the economist’s field, or be- 
cause some public relations and 
advertising men have become vic- 
tims of their own vocabularies— 
for whatever reasons—I can un- 
derstand why you have got been 
challenged broadly up to the pres- 
ent to come to the rescue of a sit- 
uation that is extremely desperate. 

But I believe, generally speak- 
ing, that public relations men 
have a good, hard realization of 
the primary interests associated 
with all business. I believe you 
accept the code of thinking that 
the interests of workers, manage- 
ment, owners and customers are 
inseparable, that one may not suc~ 
ceed at the expense of the other, 
that as good business is consti- 
tuted today, no group of owners 
or managerial officials are em-~ 
barked upon policies of human 
exploitation. I believe you know 
very well that our interests, our 
successes, our futures, are com- 
monly and irrevocably linked to 
each other, and knowing this, that 
you will not permit ugly cynicism, 
ignorance, apathy, lack of knowl- 
edge, bureaucracy, alienism or 
rabble rousing to successfully 
challenge or threaten a nation and 
a system, which despite its de- 
tractors, is still the bulwark of 
democracy and the warehouse for 
nations who would have gone 
down to ignominious defeat were 
it not for the workings of a iree 
industrial system. 

Desmond McCarthy, the British 
literary critic, in a bitter piece of 
satire, depicting a day in the age- 
ing Voltaire’s life. has Voltaire 
saying: 

“As long as people continue to 
believe absurdities they will con- 
tinue to commit atrocities.” 

Atrocious economic beliefs stalk 
the land today — strange, unfet- 
tercd, demanding, angry beliefs— 
beliefs having their origins in 
jealousy, frustration, ugliness and 
ignorance. 

I think that men in your capa- 
cities have an immediate respon- 
sibility to point out and em- 
phasize to the corporation officers 
you serve as counsellors, that the 
faise beliefs prevailing in the cur- 
rent situation are as perilous as 
any that have ever confronted us 
as a nation, and that excepting 
our leaders, like the leaders in the 
founding era, “mutually pledge to 
each other their lives, their for- 
tunes, end their sacred honor” 
in the support of the cause of 
freedom, we shall have no free- 
dom. 

So my appeal to you is this: 
Help us, help us to save ourselves 
and yourself, give us the benefit 
of the amazing talent that for so 
many years has worked with such 
good success in the promotion of 
ideas and things. Help us to save 
ourselves from the festering 
doukts and suspicions regarding 
an orderly, Christian way of life, 
that have infiltrated our thinking. 
Help us in giving our people the 
strength of knowledge so that we 
may emerge from the encircling 
gloom wiser, strong in our desires 
to hold and refine what we have, 
and with a happy ability of living 
successfully. with all our -feliow 
countrymen. 
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Railroad Reconversion Prospects 


(Continued from page 1575) 


“tools” provided by this doubled, 


investment per worker, the men 
themselves received an averuge 
hourly wage double that of the 
first World War; the nation re- 
ceived better services at freight 
rates no higher now than they 
were before the recent war; and 
the Federal Government received 
an average of nearly $4,000,000 a 
day in railroad taxes, in contrast 
to a deficit of nearly $2,000,000 a 
day resulting from Federal oper- 
ation of railroads during the tirst 
World War. 
New Orders for Physical 
Equipment 

Railroads are going ahead with 
their plans for further improve- 
ments in the alignment and struc- 
ture of track, in signals and com- 
munications, in yards and ter- 
minals, in shops and offices. in 
operating methods, in every phase 
of the business. The changes most 
likely to attract attention, how- 
ever, are those in locomotives and 
cars. There are now on order about 
1.200 new passenger’ coaches. 
These new cars, most of which 
are expected to be delivered in 
1946, will feature smart, spacious 
comfort. They will embody desir- 
able changes in design and mate- 
rials suggested by pre-war ex- 
perience with earlier streamlined 
cars, by the experimental service 
of new types of sleeping cars and 
coaches built just before the war, 
and by direct personal checking of 
the preferences of passengers and 
prospective passengers. 

Trains will be pulled not only 
by the newer types of power, such 
as electric and Diesel locomotives, 
but also by improved steam loco- 
motives, including both new de- 
signs of reciprocating engines and 
others driven by turbines. Just 
as the 1945 railroad is a machine 
very different from that of 1920, 
as is evidenced by its performance 
record, so the railroad of tomor- 
row will be different from that of 
today. 

It is possible to say with assur- 
ance, therefore, that the railroad 
will continue to play its indispen- 
sable part in meeting the trans- 
portation needs of this country, 
and that railroads will continue 
to be improved through enlarged 
and accelerated research and in- 
vention, provided only that the 
investment which in the past has 
been so fruitful of better service 
at lower cost can be continued 
in the future. 

The question of the future vol- 
ume of rail traffic is important. 
The total production and exchange 
of goods in the country is ex- 
pected to show a decline in the 
next few months, to be followed, 
it is hoped, by the upturn which 
should result trom more cornplete 
reconversion to the ways of peace. 
Railroads are vitally concerned 
both with the total traffic to be 
transported and with the condi- 
tions under which they will com- 
pete for their share, for success- 
ful railroading depends upon vol- 
ume traffic. 

This is true of railroads even 
more than of most other forms of 
business, because so large a part 
of railroad investment, approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the whole, 
is in fixed roadways. Relatively 
large investment in fixed ways, 
in fact, is characteristic of all 
forms of advanced transport. The 
primitive pack-mule needed no 
prepared roadway, but trucks and 
trains do. The primitive canoe 
could thread streams in a state of 
neture, but the modern tow-boat 
and barge require costly improved 
channels. The barnstorming plane 
could use a cow pasture for an 
airport, but the modern airliner 
calls for airports and airways. All 
these improvements call for heavy 
investment by some one. In the 
ease of the railroads, they ther- 
selves provide their roadwavs out 
of their own resources, maintain 
these ways themselves, and pav 
taxes on them which are not spert 
for the special benefit of railroads 





but for the support of the general 
work and services of Government. 

This difference in situation as 
to investment and taxation is the 
more important because of its ef- 
fect upon the distribution and 
division of traffic as between rail- 
roads and other forms of trans- 
port. Most commercial traffic is 
exceedingly sensitive to price con- 
siderations. The transportation 
agency which must meet all its 
own costs and pay real taxes be- 
sides, and must cover those costs 
in its rates, is at a distinct com- 
petitive disadvantage with one 
which can shift very real portions 
of its costs, wholly or in part, 
from those who use the service to 
those who pay general taxes. 

The railroads are self-support- 
ing, tax-paying business enter- 
prises. To put all commercial 
transportation upon this same 
footing would require no more 
than the payment of reasonable 
user charges by those who use 
the roadways, waterways and air- 
ways, created and maintained 
largely by public funds, for the 
purpose of carrying on the busi- 
ness of transportation. 

Under such a policy of equal 
treatment, traffic would normally 
and naturally flow to the means 
of transport which could offer the 
most satisfactory service at the 
lowest cost. Under such condi- 
tions, the country could be as- 
sured of the continuance of the 
investment of private capital nec- 
essary to supply the sort of ef- 
ficient rail transportation which, 
as the war has so strikingly dem- 
onstrated, is a national necessity 
now and in the future. 


Lewischn Co. Admits 
Byfield as Partner 


Firm Name Changed 


Adolph Lewisohn & Sons, 61 
Broadway, New York Cily, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, announce the change of 
their name to Lewisohn & Co. 
Robert S. Byfield, formerly of 
Byfield & Cvo., which firm has 
been dissolved, becomes a partner 
in Lewisohn & Co. 

Mr. Byfield became associated 
with Ames, Emerich & Co. in 1$21, 
serving as officer and director un- 
til 1931. He is an organizer and 
President of American Foreign 
Investing Corporation which was 
formed in 1933; an organizer and 
member of the Stock Exchange 
firm of Byfield & Co. since 1935; 
and President of The Educational 
Ailiance. 

Lacy L. Kux and (Mr.) Gert 
Weismann also are becoming as- 
sociated with the firm. Mr. Kux 
has been a partner of Byfield & 
Co. since November, 1939. Previ- 
ously he was associated with the 





Foreign Departments of Sutro 
Brothers & Co. and Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., N. Y.; Singer & 


Friedlander, Ltd., London, Eng.; 
Reitler & Co., Vienna. Austria. He 
is a member of the Board of Di- 
— of Vocational Foundation, 
ne. 


Mr. Weismann has been asso- 
ciated with Byfield & Co. since 
1942. Prior to that, he was active 
in the international banking field, 
having represented Lee Higgin- 
son & Co. on the European con- 
tinent from 1929 to 1939. From 
1925 to 1929 he was associated 
with the International Acceptance 
Bank and the American Conti- 
nental Corporation. 


Ernest Lowber and Arnold 
Wayne, both formerly associated 
with Byfield & Co., and Ben Kess- 
ler and Harry J. Long, previously 
with Townsend, Graff & Co.. also 
are becoming associated with the 
organization. 

Admission of Mr. Byfield to the 
firm and the change in name to 
Lewishon & Co. was previously 
reported in the “Chronicle” of 
Sept. .27th. 


Britain Cancels 
Lend-Lease Orders 


It was reported on Sept. 23 that 
Great Britain had cancelled con- 
tracts for more than 50% of the 
$1,500,000,000 in lend-lease goods 
on order V-J Day, according to 
Associated Press Washington ad- 
vices, which continued: 


A spokesman for the British 
Supply Council said the action 
was dictated by Britain’s desire 
not tc assume additional debts 
until her financial outlook has 
been determined by the current 
Anglo-American conferences. 


No food contracts have been 
canceled, he said, but numerous 
orders for tobacco, raw materials, 
and manufactured items have 
been either scaled down or can- 
celed entirely. 

The move actually does not 
mean a 50% reduction in pur- 
chases since Sept. 2—V-J Day— 
because many of the goods were 





Fred’k Asheck V.-P. 
Of Wm. J. Mericka Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Fred- 
erick M. Asbeck has been elected 


of mostly wartime value and 
might have been canceled, if pos- 
sible, had Lend-Lease continued. 

However, now that the United 
States has ruled that all future 
shipments must either be paid for 
in cash or through suitable credit 
arrangements, British supply rep- 
resentatives have reviewed goods 
destined for Britain in the Lend- 
Lease pipeline to eliminate what 
they could, it was said. 


Such steps are regarded as tem- 
porary precautions, he said, for 
Britain intends to buy needed 
goods in the United States to the 
limit of her ability if the Anglo- 
American negotiations lead to 
erawerre financial assistance for 

er. 








Vice-President of Wm. J. Mericka 
& Co., security dealers in the 
Union Commerce Building, it is 
announced. He has been _associ- 
ated with the company for 12 
years, and previously age 5 two 
years with Halsey, Stuart & Co, 
in Chicago. 


Mr. Asbeck is a graduate of 
Lakewood High School and the 
University of Michigan, class of 
1929. He is President of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Club of Cleve- 
land and a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, ‘the Bond Club 
of Cleveland, and the Cleveland 
Security Traders Association. He 
is also active in Lakewood affairs, 
being a member of the Board of 
Managers of the Y..M. C. A., trus- 
tee of Lakewood High School’s 
scholarship committee, member of 


Lakewood Rotary Club, and 
Chairman for Lakewood of the 
forthcoming Eighth War Loan 
campaign. . 














THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1945 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 
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OBLIGATIONS OF OTHER FEDERAL 
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Chairman of the Board 
GorDON S. RENTSCHLER 


(IN DOLLARS ONLY—CENTS OMITTED) 
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(INCLUDES Unite Srat ES ; War 
Loan Deposir $495,689,738) 
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. $4,298, 169,026 
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$11,728,881 
EPT- 
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| ‘ces IN PortFouio 4,332,283 7,396,598 
ane ANCES IN PortFouio 4,332,2 re 
| STATE AND MUNICIPAL ‘tn RITIES . 165,903,532 —_ + 33 
“EMS IN TRANSIT WITI NCHES . $547,338 
Ornse Secvarnas . oe 98,181,066 ItEMs IN TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES 1 
Loans, Discounts, AND BANKERS’ 
ACCEPTANCES . . 4 1,016,817,136 ReEsERVES FOR: 
Rear Fstrate Loans anp SECURITIES 6,036,851 UNEARNED Discount AND OTHER 
Cy STOMERS’ L JIABILITY FOR l NFEARNED INCOME e e 1,846,685 
ACCEPTANCES . ‘ 6,656,465 Interest, Taxes, OrHER ACCRUED 
Srock 1n Fr DERAL ened RVE Bann 6,000,000 y Expenses, ETC. 27,974,881 
OwNeERSHIP OF INTERNATIONAL DIvIDEND . ‘te we 2,015,000 
BANKING CORPORATION rae. 7,000,0CO — CapiraL - $77,500,000 
Bank PRreMIsEs. 30,224,729 Surpius 122,500,000 
Orner ASsSers . 2.601.562 Unpivipep Prorirs 38,192,505 238,192.05 
Total . - 34,591. 142,033 Total . . $4.591,142,033 
Figures of foreign branches are included as of September 25, 1945, except 
those of branches in the Far East possession of which we have not recovere b 
lor these latter the figures are prior to enemy occupation but less reserves. 
$697 088,012 of United States Coveynment Cbligations and $8 626,861 of other assets are deposited 
to secure $626,255 ,536 oi Public and Trust Deposits and for cther purpo’cs required or permitted by law. | 
(MEMBI. FEVERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 
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CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1945 








ASSETS 
CasH AND Due FroM BANKS . 
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i ae arr eee 
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Reat Esrate Loans AND SECURITIES . 
Stock 1N FEDERAL RESERVE BANK. 


(IN DOLLARS ONLY—CENTS OMITTED) 


LIABILITIES 


. $ 31,079,228 Deposits 


» . $174,380,543 


(INcLUDES — eer War 


‘i 2,132,286 


. $205.7 82,936 ae. + «ss 


Chairman of the Beard 
Gorpon S. RENTSCHLER 


161,542,913 Loan Deposir $42,518,124) 
593,903 RESERVES .-k Sie ee 4,260,071 
a 981,690 CapiraL. .. - «+ .$10;000,000 
5,372,823 Surpius . - « « « 10,000,000 
600,000 Uwnpivipep Prorits . .. 7,142,322 = 27,142,322 
_— 3,366,002 
— 114,091 


e $205,782,936 


79,607 467 of United States Government Obligations are deposited to secure the 
United States War Loan Lez osit and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 
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President 
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W. R. BULL MANAGEMENT CO., INC. 


Distributors 
15 William St., New York 5 
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eA Mutual Investment Fund 
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GENERAL DISTRIBUTORS 


NORTH AMERICAN SECURITIES CO. 


2500 Russ Building + Sen Francisco 4 








the pressure gauge on the boiler. Fixing the hand of 
that it cannot rise does not lessen® 


Mutual Funds | 


“Inflation Pressure Still Rising”’ 


Drawing a graphic comparison between this war and the last 
One, Keystone Co., in the current issue of Keynotes shows that vastly 
greater inflation pressure has been built up this time than was the 
case during World War I. While wartime price controls have been 
much more affective this time, to quote Keystone, “prices are like 


the internal pressure.” 


“In the six years since August, 
1939, wholesale prices have in- 
creased 40%, whereas in the six 
years from 1914 to 1920, prices 


rose 148%. 


compared 
100% 


. “The nation’s money supply— 
‘which has a basic 
prices—is now over $94 billion as 
compared with $23.7 billion 
1920. The 


with an 
from 1914 to 1920. 


indicated. 


ence 


“Labor demands for 


working 


tiful.”’ 


The George 
PUTNAM 


FUND 
of Boston 


Prospectus upon request 


Putnam Fund Distributors, Inc. 
50 State St., Boston 





the gauge so 





influence on 


In 
increase during the 
past six years has been 200%, as 
increase of 
Since 
there is little prospect that the 
Government will be able to bal- 
ance the budget during the next 
several years a further substantial 
increase in the money supply is 


higher 
Wages are another strong influ- 
toward higher 
prices, and since the political and 
economic influence of union labor 
is much stronger today than ever 
before, it will be difficult if not 
impossible to reduce prices to con- 
sumers even when goods are plen- 








Low Priced 
Shares 


A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 


Prospectus on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS 
GROUP, Incorporartep 


63 WALL ST. - NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
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Keystone suggests that 
light of these continued infla- 
tionary trends, investors should 
carefully review their investment 
programs. Their objectives should 
be (1) to consider sound oppor- 
tunities for increasing income, (2) 
to make sure that a reasonable 
proportion of capital is in a posi- 
tion to grow during a period of 
generally rising prices. 


Present Values in Railroad Stocks 


Distributors Group’s current 
mailing on Railroad Stock Shares 
includes two folders setting forth 
the position of railroad stocks and 
a covering letter which em- 
phasizes that railroad stocks to- 
day are vastly improved in qual- 
ity from what they were in the 
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Knickerbocker 
Fund 


for the Diversification, 
Supervision and Safe-keeping 
of Investments 
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New York City 5 


Teletype NY-1-2439 


: MANAGEMENT OF 
KARL D. PETTIT & CO. 


1930’s. 


citing the fundamental 
changes which have occurred in 
the overall position of the rail- 
roads during the war years, this 
sponsor expresses the opinion 
that many railroads “should be 
able to report earnings over the 
next several years at rates which 
will compare favorably with the 
best years of the 1920's.” 


“Railroad stock prices, by 
comparison, are today at less 
than half their average levels 
threugh the 1920’s. They ap- 
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One of the ma 
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pear drastically undervalued in 
relation both to present and to 
estimated 1946 earnings.” 


Industry Comments 

Hugh W. Long & Co., in the 
current issue of “The New York 
Letter,” discusses some of the 
reasons why this sponsor believes 
that the building, mining and 
railroad stocks are particularly 
attractive at this time. In addition 
to the three industries commented 
upon, this sponsor is “especially 
partial toward the railroad equip- 
ment and steel industries.” 

Portfolio holdings of the vari- 
ous industry series of New York 
Stocks, Inc. as of Sept. 17, 1945 
together with complete price and 
dividend records are inctuded in 
the letter. 


Key 


Lord, Abbett’s current Invest- 
ment Bulletin on Affiliated Fund 
points to the automobile industry 
as “probably the key industry in 
the United States at the present 
time for when automobile 
production is poor all industry 
moves in low gear; when this key 
industry is active, business in 
general is good.” 

The bulletin then cites the es- 
timate of George W. Romney, 
General Manager of the Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association, 
that it would be necessary to pro- 
duce 6,000,000 cars a year from 
now until 1952 in order just to 
provide cars in sufficient quan- 
tity to reach and maintain the 
number which were on the road 
when the war began. 

“This annual figure of 6,000,- 
000 is considerably greater than 
the 4,500,000 to 5,600,000 range 
which in 1928 and 1929, and in 
1936 and 1937, coincided with 
what we now recognize as boom 
years for corporation production, 
earnings, dividends, and_ stock 
prices. And the present promise 
is for six consecutive years of 
high activity, rather than just two 
at a time as previously has been 
the case. 

“They should be interesting 
years for the holders of corpora- 
tion shares.” 


Britain 
Returning from a five weeks 
tour of Britain, Leslie H. Brad- 


shaw, Editor of National Secur- 
ities & Research Corp.’s weekly 
Investment Timing service, gives 
in the current issue a graphic and 
highly illuminating report on his 
trip. The picture he paints is not 
a happy one for the people of 
Britain. It is one which should 
instill in Americans a feeling- of 
thankfulness and humility for the 
opportunities and blessings we 
enjoy as a nation. 
Fidelity Fund 

In a letter accompanying the 
September report on Fidelity 
Fund, Paul H. Davis & Co. ad- 
vises that net assets of the Fund 
amounted to $8,157,077 on Sept. 
22, 1945, as compared with $5,- 
336.237 at the beginning of the 
year. 
Keystone Custodian Fund K-1 

The Annual Report of this Fund 
for the fiscal year ended Aug. 31. 
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Mutual Fund Dividends 





| 


surprising how generally 
spendable in- 
come. This is 
due to in- 
creasing rec- 
ognition of 
the broad and 
liberal con- 
cepts of in- 
come as de- 
veloped 
by court de- 
cisions and 
State legisla- 
tion in recent 
years, and a 
clearer un- 
derstanding 
of the objec- 
tives and 
functions of 
many Mutual 
Funds. 





Walter L. Morgan 


Management Objectives 


Mutual Fund dividends from 
securities profits are generally re- 
yarded as income because these 
earnings are, and should be. a def- 
inite and fundamental part of a 
Mutual Fund’s business and objec- 
tives. Indeed, good management !1 
a Mutual Fund implies more than 


merely earning and paying a 
dividend from investment in- 
come. For example, it means 
taking advantage of the many 
profits possible from  under- 
valued non - income - producing 


special situations. The augment- 
ing of investment income by se- 
curities profits, the increase in 
the value of the shareholder's 
equity in good years, and the pro- 
tection of his equity against loss 
in declining markets are al! 
fundamental objectives of good 
Fund management. 

1945 shows net assets of $20,653,- 
304, as compared 

921 a year earlier. 
reflects an increase of more than 
50% in the outstanding shares of 
the Fund and an increase in the 
net asset value per share from 
$17.29 to $19.94. 


The report also states that on 
Sept. 20, 1945 total assets of the 
10 Keystone Custodian Funds 
amounted to more than $140 mil- 
lion. 


Chemical Stocks 

In a mailing on Group Secur- 
ities’ Chemical Shares, the spon- 
sor, Distributors Group, includes a 
reprint of a recent article from 
the “Financial World” entitled 
“Chemicals Facing New Growth 
Era.” The mailing also includes 


a revised folder on Chemical 
Shares which discusses the op- 
timistic outlook for American 


Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc. 


Regular and Extra Year-end Dividend 


The Board of Directors of Manhat- 
tan Bond Fund, Inc. has declared Or- 
dinary Distribution No. 29 of 10¢ per 
share payable October 15 to holders of 
record as of the close of business 
September 29, 1945. 

The Board has also declared, out of 
net realized security profits, a special 
year-end Capital Gain Dividend of 75c¢ 
per share, payable at the option of the 
shareholder in cash or capital stock at 
asset value. This dividend is payable 
October 27 to holders of record as of 
the close cf business September 29, 
1945. 


HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 


Incorporated 
National Distributors 











From Securities Profits— 


ARE THEY SPENDABLE INCOME? 


By WALTER L. MORGAN 
W. L. Morgan & Co., Philadelphia 


Calling Attention to the Conflicting Opinions of Courts and Accountants 
Regarding the Nature and Application of Dividends of Mutual Funds 
From Securities Profits, Mr. Morgan Recommends That in View of the 
Objectives of Mutual Funds a Liberal Viewpoint Be Taken That Will 
Clarify the Prevailing Confusion on This Subject. 

While there are differences wg opinion on this subject, it is 
suc 


e+ - a 


dividends are regarded’ as 

In regarding Mutual Fund se- 
curities profits dividends as 
spendable income, one qualifica- 
tion might be considered from a 
practical angle; that the manage- 
ment record of a Fund should 
show some _ reasonable consis- 
te.icy in effecting securities prof- 
its over a period of years. This 
standard is established to differ- 
entiate from the situation where 
securities profits might be regl- 
izec in only one year out of five 
er where the profits were partic- 
ulariv large or abnormal. How- 
ever, even where consistency of 
securities profits is not present, 
there is sound legal ground and 
wide public acceptance today for 
the treatment of such securities 
profits dividends as income. Most 


States, including both those 
whose courts adhere to the so- 
called Massachusetts  prudent- 


man rule and the growing num- 
ber of States whose legislatures 
have adopted the Uniform Prin- 
cipel and Income Act, require 
trustees and executors to dis- 
tribute the proceeds of all cash 
dividends (ordinary or extraor- 
dinary, including dividends from 
securities profits) to life tenants, 
regardless of whether the dis- 
tributing corporation deals in 
railroad’ service, farm  equip- 
ment, battleships, or securities. 
These rules apply equally to divi- 
dends paid by Mutual Funds out 
of securities profits. It is doubt- 
ful if investors realize how gen- 
erally this practice is established. 

‘those who may consider this 
practice unorthodox may be con- 
fused by the entirely different 





| situation which prevails under es- 





| chemical companies in voth do- 


with $11,706,- | 
This growth | 


'mestic and foreign markets dur- 
| ing the years ahead. 


| Million Dollar Dividend 


Affiliated Fund’s October divi- 
dend payment will total more 
than a million dollars as a result 
of a 27c. per share disbursement 
from capital gains. This October 
dividend, including the capital 
gains disbursement and 3c. per 
share from net investment in- 
come, will amount to a total of 
30c. per share. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


A. W. Smith & Co.—Supple- 
mentary information on New 
England Fund dated Sept. 29, 
1945, to be used in conjunction 
with the current Prospectus. . 
Selected Investments Co.—Cur- 
rent issue of “These Things 
Seemed Important,” high-lighting 
the fact that earnings in recent 
years have increased faster than 
costs. National Securities & 
Research Corp.—Revised folder 
on National Preferred Steck 
Series. Keystone Co.—A 
new general Prospectus on Key- 
stone Custodian Funds and new 
Supplements for Series B-1, B-3 
and S-4 dated Sept. 25, 1945; re- 
vised issue of the folder. “Secur- 
ity Selector’; revised copies of the 
“Planned Investment Program” 
folders; a reissue of “Security 
Market Performance” folders cov- 
ering the six months ended June 
30, 1945. 

Dividends 

Affiliated Fund, Inc.—A regular 
dividend of 3c. and an extra divi- 
aena of 27c. per share, payable 
Oct. 20, 1945, to stock of record 
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tate accounting rules when a se- 
curities profit is realized directly 
by a trustee. These profits are gen- 
erally apportioned as to principal 
and withheld from the life ten- 
ant. A strict accounting approach 
to the question may be unsound 
because it may fail to consider the 
changes in fundamental thinking 
on this question of income over 
the past 20 years. Under strict 
accounting theory if an investor 
purchased for $300 per share a 
common stock paying $9 divi- 
dends, those dividends would be 
considered income even though 
the market value of the stock 
would decline to $100 per share. 
-Yet the retention of this stock 
could hardly be regarded as good 
management and, from a practi- 
cal point of view, it is doubtful 
whether the dividends should be 
regarded as income when the 
purchaser has lost two-thirds of 
his principal. Accounting theory 
too frequently neglects to recog- 
nize that in a Mutual Fund vari- 
ance in asset values and not bal- 
ance sheets or surplus accounts 
is the most important considera- 
tion. 

There is one important thing to 
remember—dividends from_ se- 
curities profits may vary from 
year to year and while in many 
years securities profits are en- 
joyed, in other years losses may 
be realized. Nevertheless, vari- 
ance in the amount of dividends 
is no reason for not including 
them as spendable income. Even 
in “Blue Chips” the variance in 
dividends from year to year Is 
extreme as is evidenced by the 
high and low dividends of such 
leading companies as the follow- 
ing since 1934: General Motors— 
$4.50 and $1.50; duPont—$7.00 
and $3.10; and General Electric— 
$4.50 and $1.50. Certainly, the 
variance in these dividends would 
not preclude the investor from 
considering them as spendable in- 
come. 

Today, when the unprecedented 
low yield on high grade bonds 
and preferreds has driven many 
investors into more speculative 
individual stocks, in order to se- 
cure an immediate investment in- 
come return, an even greater 
irregularity of dividends may be 
experienced and often risks and 
losses are assumed which are at 
great variance with professed con- 
servatism in the treatment of se- 
curities profits dividends. This 
hazard is minimized in a well- 
balenced diversified Mutual Fund 
where as many as 109 different 
securities are owned. 


The important thing for the 
dealer or the investor to look at 
is: What is the average dividend 
paid by a particular Mutual Fund 
over a long term period of years 
and do the variations in liquida- 
tion value of the Fund show good 
management results even after 
treating the securities profits divi- 
dencs as spendable income? The 
investment dealer who does not 
educate his customers along these 
lines and as to the variance in the 
amount of dividends is not only 
doing his customers a disservice 
but, more than this, he may hurt 
his own good will. 

The liberalization of the treat- 
ment of income as a result of 
court decisions, state legislation, 
and everyday practice, comes from 
a very practical and necessary 
need—the protection of life ten- 
ants and trust and other income 
beneficiaries so that they will 
have enough money for living ex- 
penses. In many instances they 
would not have this protection 
otherwise due to present reduced 
yields. To further protect income 
beneficiaries, most modern trusts 
and wills go much further than 
merely allowing securities profits 
dividends to be spendable. They 
actually allow trustees to with- 
draw principal to take care of 
the needs of income beneficiaries. 

The foregoing shows how nec- 
essary it is to regard the subject 
of securities profits from a lib- 
eral and practical viewpoint and 
may clarify some of the confu- 
sion on this subject which has 
hitherto prevailed. 


attention has been called to the 
wide discrepancy between the 
premium which the black market 
pays for American bank notes 
and that paid here for notes of 
the Bank of England. The former 
can be sold in the black market 
at about 65 francs per dollar—the 
official rate being only 43.70 
francs. The pound sterling, on 
the other hand; worth officially 
about 176 francs, brings only 220 
francs in the black market. Bel- 
gian business men simply refuse 
to believe that sterling can be 
held at the artificial rate of $4.03. 
This belief has persisted in Bel- 
gium ever since that official cross 
rate was established. 


An Official’s Views 

One financial official whom the 
writer interviewed in Belgium ex- 
pressed no concern over the future 
of the Belgian franc. He pointed 
to Belgium’s large gold stock as 
an assurance of stability. Asked 
to comment on the observation 
made to the writer by a business 
man here, to the effect that the 
coming depreciation of the French 
franc is bound to have an adverse 
psychological effect on the Bel- 
gian franc, this financial official 
professed to view the situation 
quite calmly. 

Concerning the relation be- 
tween the Belgian franc and the 
pound sterling, the official went 
on to observe that Belgium is 
quite free under the Anglo-Bel- 
gian agreement to change the for- 
eign exchange parity of its cur- 
rency unit. 

The desired loan from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank would not be 
for the purpose of stabilizing Bel- 
gium’s franc, this official con- 
tinued, but would be used for 
acquiring needed machinery: al- 
though admittedly this would in- 
directly tend to strengthen the 
franc, both now and later. 

Concerning the fact that Bel- 
gium holds a Jarge stock of gold. 
my informant said: ‘We intend 
to use some of our gold.” He did 
not share the view that every out- 
flow of gold leads to public dis- 
quiet as to the currency. “Most 
Belgians are not aware of the 
gold statistics, or pay any atten- 
tion to them,” he added. 

The official] went on to say that 
Belgium since May 1, 1944, by a 
decree of the Government-in-Ex- 
ile in London, no longer has any 
statutory requirement for 2 iegal 
reserve ratio. Formerly the ratio 


was 40% gold cover against the 
note issue. Despite the absence 
of a required reserve ratio, the 


eold cover behind the note issue 
is today greater than it is in the 
United States. 

Of course the basic considera- 
tion in the matter of confidence 
in the currency is not the gold re- 
serve, but the economic strength 
of the country. 

By the devaluation of May 1, 
1944. Belgium derived a_ gold 
“nrofit” of 10,493,000,000 francs, 
which have been placed in a 
special account. This profit off- 
sets an equal amount of public 
debt. The whole process may be 
likened to the clipping of coin 
which has-_ characterized the 
monetary history of the world for 
many centuries. 

Asked about Bretton Woods, 
the official observed that Belgium 
has until Dec. 31, 1945, to ratify. 


“What if the United Kingdom 
should fail to ratify Bretton 
Woods?” I asked. “Ah, well,” 


was all my host replied, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. 

The present inflationary and at- 
tendant black market situation is 
only a temporary one, said the of- 
ficial, and normal conditions will 
be restored within a year. Good 
clothing will be available by the 
end of this year. Belgium’s big 
problem is coal. This is the prob- 
lem of all Europe today. 





As to exchange control, it will 
be necessary in Belgium for a 
long time yet, the “Chronicle’s” 





Belgians Doubt Link to Sterling 


(Continued from first page) 


reporter was told. So long as the 
United Kingdom, France and 
other countries maintain control 
of foreign exchange transactions, 
Belgium also must do so. 

“We need loans mainly for the 
transition period,’ he added. 
“Our big problem is that of re- 
building our export market. 
What are our chances of selling 
goods in the United States? That 
is the crucial question,” this cen- 
trally placed official observed. 
On the attitude of the Belgian 
people toward the Belgian franc, 
this financial executive pointed 
out that not in a long time indeed 
has there been so much demand 
for Government bonds in Belgium. 
“Curiously,” he commented, “the 
prices of shares on the Bourse are 
at a discount, compared with Gov- 
ernment paper. Surely, this 
shows no lack of confidence.” 


The Black Market Not An 
Unmixed Evil 


Since the beginning of the war 
there have been black market 
transactions in almost all goods. 
During the Nazi occupation the 
main effect of the black market 
was to consume goods the Ger- 
mans wanted. It accomplished, 
willy-nilly, a patriotic result. 
Since liberation, of course, that 
point no longer applies. In 1940 
most Belgians knew what the 
Germans had taken in 1914-18, 
and so the people stocked up on 
such articles as soap. Soon the 
shopkeepers and wholesalers took 
their stocks off the shelves and 
doled them out only gradually at 
black market prices. All articles 
of consumption produced abroad 
were in this class, notably coffee, 
wool, medicines. 


Another class of black market 
developed in domestic farm prod- 
ucts such as potatoes, butter, meat 
and fats—all perishables. 

In the beginning, a study re- 
veals, the poorer classes suffered 
from the low-caloried diet the 
Germans decreed. But with the 
growth of a black market in 
foods, the state of health of the 
people actually improved above 
pe?-war level. 

In the second half of the war 
the Germans commenced deport- 
ing young Belgians to work in 
Germany. Many who did not 


side. Unable, therefore, to obtain 
their regular ration coupons in 
normal manner, they either were 
fed by farmers, stole legitimate 
ration coupons, as by hi-jacking 
the cars delivering those coupons, 
or obtained counterfeit coupons. 
All these measures, black market 
in nature, helped make more dif- 
ficult the job of the Germans. 
Some German officers and men 
even contributed to the black 
market by bringing in from 
France such articles as butter, 
liquors and furs. 


Since the liberation, more than 
a yéar ago, Belgium has been 
“occupied” by Allied troops. The 
latter have busily shopped for 
fountain pens, brief cases and 
other items for their own use or 
for gifts to be sent home, as well 
as gifts for their girl friends here. 
As their money gave out there 
was a tendency for these troops 
to sell on the black market— 
cigarettes, Army gasoline, rain- 
coats and other articles: For ex- 
ample, quite a trade in Canadian 
Army blankets grew up, the Bel- 
gian women making overcoats 
from them. This racket was at- 
tacked by a military order pro- 
hibiting dyeing establishments 
from dyeing any blankets. 


After liberation the shops 
started displaying goods that had 
been hidden throughout the war— 
lace, porcelains, perfumes, wines, 
fountain pens, leather goods, etc. 

Belgians feel that during the 
war the black market benefited 
Belgium and saved many lives. 
Everyone here still is using the 
black market for some purchases 
of food and clothing, and the 
practice is generally taken for 
granted. When the supply of 
goods increases, as has been the 
case with grains, the black mar- 
ket will disappear. Bread already 
is so plentiful that there is no 
longer a black market. Feed- 
stuffs coming in tend to make 
poultry, and ultimately meat, 
more plentiful. Butter and milk 
are increasingly available. Congo 
chocolate may now be had in 
limited rations. The first year 
since liberation has seen a marked 
improvement in the appearance of 
the people, thanks to imported 
breadstuffs. 


The Diamond Industry 


Diamonds have long been a 
prominent item in Belgium’s for- 


the war. Diamonds have been 


widely used in Europe as a means 
of concealing capital and as a 


the currency. 

Upon the liberation of Belgium 
the Government helped the re- 
vival of Antwerp’s diamond-cut- 
ting industry by making available 
foreign exchange for the importa- 
tion of rough diamonds—this to 
be balanced by the exportation of 
cut stones. In practice there has 
been widespread chiselling, not 
excluding the reported smuggli 
of stones by Allied military offi- 
cers traveling between here and 
London. Black market transac- 
tions have been reportedly pre- 
dominant in the diamond trade, 
although they seem to be on the 
wane. An ample supply of Re a 
stones is needed to end this ab- 
normal condition. Meanwhile, 
the illegal operators, who have 
made war-time fortunes, since 
liberation in some cases ha 
been transferring some of their 
activities illegally to France. 

Antwerp’s diamond-cutting in- 
dustry has been disrupted by the 
scattering of its skilled workers 
to New York, Havana, Palestine, 
South Africa, etc., and into other 
types of work for the Allied mili- 
tary here. How many rough dia- 
monds Antwerp gets to cut de- 
pends on the de Beers syndicate 
dominated by one man in London, 
Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, who 
wants the Palestine industry stus- 
tained, partly because Palestine is 
in the Sterling Area. Oppen- 
heimer, to some extent, however, 
is inflyenced by Belgian Congo 
diamond interests, who want to 
see Antwerp’s trade revived. The 
Congo interests are members of 
the syndicate. 

Palestine now employs some 
3,000 to 4,000 workers in its dia- 
mond cutting industry. Not only 
the continuance of that country’s 
diamond industry, but also the 
future of other countries’—such 
as the New York industry—de- 
pends on the supply of rough 
stones obtained from the syndi- 


cate. Antwerp’s chief rival be- 
fore the war was the Amsterdam 
diamond-cutting industry. 

It is reported in Belgium that 
the diamond black market is 
tending to diminish; that is, that 
black market prices of diamonds 





eign trade, and naturally a black 





want to go fled to the country- 


market in them developed during 


have dropped about 25% during 
the past three or four weeks. 
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Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
Central Republic Company 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 





This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these Securities for sale or as a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of such Securities. 


The offering is made only 


100,000 Shares 


Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. 


Common Stock 
$10 Par Value 





Price $18 per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such dealers participating in 
this issue as may legally offer these Securities under the securities laws of such State. 
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Treasury’ s Tax Reduction Program 


(Continued from first page) 


I am sure we all agree that more |} 
than one step will be necessary | 
to convert the wartime tax sys- | 
tem into a postwar system. 
Every one of us wants to see an 


discharged man, to say nothing of 


ithe costs of bringing him home. 


Even after completing demobili- 
zation we must meet our obliga- 
tions to the veterans and to the 
85 million war bondholders. Torre- 


end to the burdens of the war as 
soon as possible. But these bur- 
dens do not end easily or quickly. 
War and its aftermath will keep 
Federal expenditures high for 
months to come. We cannot 
liquidate a great fighting machine 
-overnight. It will be some time 
before expenditures for feeding, 
equipping, and paying the men 
and women of our armed forces 
will shrink to the peacetime level. 
Demobilization itself is expensive. 
Contract terminations will proba- 


bly cost between $4,000,000,000 
and $5,000,000,000. Mustering out 
pay will average about $270 per 


|establish veterans in peacetime 
| jobs and to provide care for sick 
‘and disabled veterans is a re- 
sponsibility of first importance. 
‘The Federal debt, which on Sep- 
| tember 27, 1945 was $262,500,000,- 
(000, must also be serviced at a 
cost of over $5,000,000,000 a year 
‘for interest alone. Finally, we 
‘are determined never again to be 
caught off guard. The peace must 
be won. That means occupation 


of enemy countries to make them | 


powerless and to put them on the 
‘road to a peaceful instead of a 
warlike future. It also means a 
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military establishment large 
enough to maintain the peace. 
Non-war programs to aid agri- 


signed to prevent inflation and de- 
flation. 
“Acceptance of these principles 


culture, the unemployed, and the; means, in my opinion, that the 


aged, and delayed public works 
expenditures, together with the 
ordinary civilian expenditures of 
Government, will also cost money. 

These facts make it clear, first, 
that expenditures cannot fall im- 
mediately to their eventual post- 
war level and, second, that when 
we do reach a postwar plateau it 
is bound to be far higher than the 
prewar expenditure level. 


The Real Solution 


The only real solution of our 
tax problems and our debt prob- 
lems is a high level of production, 
employment, and national income. 
A large tax paid from a high level 
of income is far easier to bear 
than a small tax paid from a low 
level of income. We can have a 
high level of income. The war 
has demonstrated that this is a 
$200,000,000,000 country; an annual 
gross national product of $200,- 
000,000,000 at present prices is 
within our reach. We have be- 
fore us the possibility of a far 
higher general standard of living 
than this country has ever known. 
In achieving and maintaining that 
higher standard we shall do more 
than is possible in any other way 
to solve the postwar tax problem. 
And a good tax structure will aid 
materially in achieving that high- 
er standard of living. 

But achieving and maintaining 
the high levels of production and 
income of which this country is 
capable is not a simple nor an 
easy task. We must have a 
smoothly running economic ma- 
chine with ample profit incentive 
and ample consumer purchasing 
power. We must prevent both 
inflation and deflation—the in- 
flation which disrupts the economy 
by throwing out of gear the value 
of our income and the deflation 
which leads to unemployment, 
depression, and stagnation. 


Taxation is an important factor 


.in expanding and stabilizing our 


economy. The tax structure for 
the postwar years should be mod- 
ernized to make the greatest pos- 
sible contribution to a high level 
of employment, production, and 
national income. Recently I had 
occasion as Director of War Mob- 
ilization and Reconversion to out- 
line what I believed the guiding 
principles underlying our postwar 
tax policies should be. I would 
like to quote a few sentences from 
my report of July 1, 1945: 


“IT regard the modernization of 
our tax structure as the founda- 
tion of our entire program to 
reach and maintain full employ- 
ment after the war. 


“In our complicated economy it 
is not easy to see the ultimate ef- 
fects of taxes, on whom they fall 
nor what they mean to the pros- 
perity of the people. After the 
war, Government revenue needs 
will be three times what they have 
ever been in peacetime. The Fed- 
eral tax structure will, therefore, 
be a far bigger factor in the eco- 
nomic health and stability of our 
Nation than ever before. 


Tax Principles 


“I believe the following princi- 
ples should guide us in construct- 
ing our tax program: 

“1. Taxes should be levied in 
such a way that they have the 
least harmful effect on the ex- 
pansion of business investment 
and the creation of jobs, because 
productive employment is_ the 
source of our standard of living, 
of all income, and of the revenue 
which the Government collects 
from taxes. 


“2. Taxes should be levied in 
such a way that they have the 
least harmful effect on the main- 
tenance of mass markets and mass 
purchasing power because that is 
the basis of business, labor, and 
agricultural prosperity. 

“3. Taxes must be fair among 
people. 





“4. Tax policy should be inte- 
grated with a fiscal policy de- 





| 


personal income tax must be the 
chief source of tax revenue and 
the base must be broad. 

“It means that we should elim- 
inate as far as possible the sales 
and excise taxes, because they 
not only put an unfair and hidden 
tax burden on those with low in- 
comes, but they also restrict mar- 
kets for business. 

“The excess-profits tax should 
be repealed after VJ-Day. Taxes 
on business earnings should be 
modified, bearing in mind, on the 


one hand, the revenue needs of | 


the Government and, on the other 


| 
| 000 less than the corresponding 
| liabilities of $41,400,000,000 for the 
_calendar year 1944. Thus it ap- 
pears that by 1946 even without 
any change in tax laws, falling 
|national income, payrolls, and 
profits will bring about a tax drop 
of nearly $9,000,000,000. The tax- 
| payer will not feel any relief from 
| that drop in tax liabilities but the 
Government must reckon with 
its impact on revenue receipts. 
The $32,500,000,000 figure of 
estimated tax liabilities for the 
calendar year 1946 is reached 
without allowing anything for a 
possible reduction of the excise 
tax rates under existing law. The 
provision of law is that the so- 





hand, the incentive for risk-taking 
and expansion to be gained by the | 
modification.” 

It is my understanding that you 
do not intend at this time to un- 
dertake a modernization of the 
tax structure. I agree that the| 
problem of 1946 taxes is more, 
immediate and that for the time 
being a thoroughgoing job of post- 
war tax revision must give way to. 
it. Accordingly, I shall withhold | 
my suggestions for basic revision | 
until a later date and shall confine | 
these remarks to the immediate | 
problems of tax legislation for | 
1946. | 

First of all, let us look at some | 
facts concerning the budgetary | 
outlook. The peak of Federal | 
wartime expenditures was reached | 
in the fiscal year 1945 when war | 
expenditures totaled $90,500,000,- | 
000 and total expenditures $100,- | 
100,000,000. The Aug. 31 Budget) 
Bureau estimate for the fiscal | 
year 1946, indicates a decline in 
war expenditures to $50,500,000,- | 
000 and of total expenditures to! 
$66,400,000,000. Thereafter ex- | 
penditures will continue to de-| 
cline but will remain at relatively 
high levels. 


Peak Revenues 


The peak of wartime revenues | 
was reached in fiscal 1945 with! 
total receipts in general and/| 
special accounts of $46,500,000,000, | 
leaving a budget deficit of $53,- 
600,000,000. The latest estimate 
for the fiscal year 1946 indicates | 
that revenues will decline to $36,- | 
000,000,000, leaving a budget def- | 
icit of $30,400,000,000. Although | 
a $30,000,000,000 deficit repre- 
sents an improvement over a $53,- | 
000,000,000 deficit, it remains a | 
stubborn, sobering fact. Immedi- | 
ately, the thought of tax reduction | 
must be narrowly confined. 


There are no official pudget | 
estimates beyond June 30, 1946. 
To facilitate the work of your 
Committee we have prepared rev- 
enue estimates for the calendar | 
year 1946 based on the most 
reasonable assumptions that we 
are able to make at this time as 
to levels of business and income | 
in 1946. Before presenting. these 
estimates, I should like to point 
out that while the figures have 
been prepared by the Treasury 
staff, they have been reviewed by 
a committee jointly representing 
Mr. Stam’s staff and the Treasury 
tax staff. I am informed that the 
two staffs are in agreement on the 
estimates. 

The revenue figures for the 
calendar year 1946 are presented 
on a liability basis; that is, they 
are not the amounts that would 
actually be collected in 1946, but 
the amounts that would accrue 
under existing tax laws on the 
basis of present estimates of 1946 
income and business. This liability 
basis of estimate, rather than a 
collection basis, is used to give a 
clearer picture of the taxes which 
existing law will impose on in- 
dividuals and businesses in the 
year just ahead, the year to which 
the Committee is now devoting 
its attention. The liability basis 
also avoids confusion by disre- 
garding variations in the dates of 
collecting taxes accrued for any 
given year. 

The tax liabilities for the calen- 
dar year 1946 under present law 


|Revenue Act of 1943. 
/nouncement of VJ-Day, the Pres- 


called “war tax rates” shall end 


| ‘on the first day of the first month 


which begins six_: 5 


after the date of the termination 


| of hostilities” as proclaimed by the 
| President, or specified by concur- 


rent resolution of Congress; at 
| that time the excise tax rates re- 
vert to their levels prior to the 


In his an- 


ident stated that he was not pro- 
claiming the end of hostilities. 
There is no way of forecasting at 
this time when the end of hostili- 
ties for the purpose of the excise 
tax reduction will occur; for this 
reason the estimates did not in- 
clude any amount for reduction. 


How Much Reduction? 


An important question facing 
your Committee is: How much 
room is there for tax reduction at 
the present time? I urge that in 
considering this question you keep 
first in mind the protection of our 
85 million bondholders. They 
must be protected against infla- 
tion and a weakened national 
credit. Without confidence in a 
strong national credit we shall be 
in a weak position indeed to pro- 
mote business expansion, produc- 
tion, and employment. 

In considering the possibility of 
tax reductions during the transi- 
tion period, we must consider not 
merely the state of the budget, 
but the state of the economy as 
well. As I have said before, we 
want a tax system geared so far 
as possible to the prevention of 
both inflation and deflation. 

During the coming year we shall 
find ourselves in a somewhat par- 
adoxical situation. The rate of 
government expenditures — and 
particularly those expenditures 
which find their way currently 
into the pockets of consumers— 


_ will be declining rapidly. Millions 


of workers will be laid off and 
forced to seek new jobs. As the 
labor market loosens, the workers’ 


‘total income will decline. Over- 


time pay will rapidly diminish. 
Many workers who have been 
promoted to well-paid classifica- 
tions will find themselves reclass- 
ified into less remunerative jobs. 
Workers, in many instances, will 
have to move long distances in 
search of new jobs. In many 
States, unemployment compensa- 
tion, under existing legislation, 
will not prove adequate to sustain 
mass purchasing power. 


All these are deflationary fac- 
tors. They do not result, however, 
from any fundamental deflation- 
ary situation—that is to say, they 
do not result from a deficiency of 
total purchasing power in the 
hands of individual consumers and 
business investors. On the con- 
trary, both business and consum- 
ers have more money in reserve 
than at any time in our history. 
Rather, such deflationary dangers 
as we face are the by-products— 
many of them inevitable by-prod- 
ucts—of a titanic physical change- 
over from war production to peace 
production. 


In other words, we should have 
adequate demand if we were able 
to mobilize our physical resources 
quickly enough to satisfy it. 
Therefore, one of the primary ob- 
jectives of our fiscal policy must 
pe to encourage the boldest, the 
quickest and most venturesome 
expansion of peacetime enter- 





are expected to amount to a total 
of $32,500,000,000, or $8,900,000,- 


prise by business investors. 
So long as we remain in this 
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period of physical transition, we 
shall continue to be faced with 
inflationary pressures. There is an 
enormous pent-up demand, par- 
ticularly for capital and consum- 
ers’ durable goods. The budget- 
ary deficit will be large. Accu- 
mulated individual and corporate 
savings are enormous. We are 
starved for new houses, new cars, 
new radios and the like. 


Inflation Threat 


We must, therefore, at present 
keep up our guards against in- 
flation, not only through price 
and other direct controls, but 
through taxation. It would be 
pathetic if, after besting the en- 
emy of inflation all through the 
war, we allowed it to overtake us 
on the home-stretch. In other 


words. T_am convinced that. in 


Soe ee 


merely as a revenue measure and 
has never been viewed primarily 
as such. The primary purpose 
of the tax has been to prevent war 
profiteering. Although it has not 
altogether succeeded in that pur- 
pose, there can be no doubt of its 
great value in recapturing war 
profits. 

The excess-profits tax has been 
a control measure, one of a large 
group of control measures which 
were absolutely necessary to the 
effective conduct of the war and 
to the maintenance of economic 
stability and a fair distribution of 
the sacrifices of war. It is the 
fixed policy of this Administration 
that every war control over Amer- 
ican business and American life 
shall be dropped as soon as con- 
ditions make it possible to do so. 





considering how much room there 
is for tax reduction your Commit- 
tee will be well advised to keep 
a weather eye to the storm signals 
of inflation. 

At the same time, we cannot 
overlook the deflationary dangers 
to which I have already alluded. 
If the physical changeover of our 
economy is delayed or hampered, 
by fiscal or other impediments, 
the temporary phenomena of de- 
flation may take on a more per- 
manent and inflexible character. 
If business lacks confidence in the 
future, enterprise will be timid. If 
workers and consumers lack con- 
fidence, they will contract their 
purchases and hoard their savings. 
In either of these events, the 
prompt expansion of our peace- 
time economy will be endangered. 

To a major degree, we must rely 
on non-fiscal measures to guard 
against deflation. Skillful wage 
policy, price supports for agricul- 
ture and adequate unemployment 
compensation are important 
weapons. Nevertheless, a modest 
reduction in taxes can help. But 
it must not go too far. After all, 
although there will be both in- 
flationary and deflationary pres- 
sures, tax laws are nation-wide as 
to area and composition. 


Hence after considering all] fac- 
tors, economic and budgetary, it 
is my considered judgment that 
total reductions should not ex- 
ceed $5,000,000,000 for 1946. 


This is a time when rapid re- 
conversion and business expansion 
are of the utmost importance to 
the maintenance of a high level 
of employment and income. Tax 
reduction for 1946 should be de- 
signed to afford the maximum aid 
and stimulus to reconversion and 
expansion that is compatible with 
our revenue needs. Therefore, I 
suggest that the Committee should 
view the primary function of this 
-bill to be the removal from the 
tax law of serious impediments 
which it may present to the swift 
transition from a war economy to 
a prosperous peacetime era for 
which we are preparing. If, as I 
believe, we can do this without an 
unwarranted sacrifice in revenues, 
then the present problem will be 
successfully met. 


End Excess Profits Tax 


In this connection, I wish to 
discuss with you the excess-prof- 
its tax because I consider it to be 
in a class by itself in its relation 
to postwar business expansion. 

The excess-profits tax was im- 
posed in 1940,.and the rates were 
increased in 1941, 1942, and 1943. 
It has been a major source of war- 


A_long list of controls has already 
been dropped and many more are 
going day by day. I believe that 
by December 31, 1945, conditions 
will be such that the excess-prof- 
its tax, as a wartime control meas- 
ure, can be eliminated and I rec- 
ommend that it be repealed as of 
that date. It should not be re- 
pealed before that date because 
large amounts of war profits will 
continue to be received during the 
closing months of this year, as 
contracts are completed and ter- 
mination payments made. More- 
over Dec. 31 is a desirable date 
on which to end the tax because 
it is the close of the taxable year 
for the great majority of corpora- 
tions and thus is a convenient date, 
both for the taxpayer and the 





Government. 


The case against the excess-' 


profits tax for 1946 goes beyond 
the fact that it is primarily a war- 
time control. It is also an ob- 
stacle to that reconversion and 
expansion of business which are 
so necessary for a high level of 
employment and income. The 
testimony of businessmen is that 
they are unable to take the risk 
of full peacetime business expan- 
sion until this tax has been re- 
moved. Their attitude is not dif- 
ficult to understand when we re- 
examine the nature of the excess- 
profits tax and observe the erratic 
character of its measurement of 
excessive profits. 


The idea of taxing excessive 
profits is an attractive one in 
peace as well as war: If profits are 
truly excessive, why should they 
not be heavily taxed? The label 
“excessive’’ condemns them. The 
difficulty is that calling profits 
excessive does not make them ex- 
cessive and calling profits normal 
does not make them normal. 


As you will recall, the present 
system of excess profits taxation 
was not adopted in 1940 without 
grave misgivings as to the meth- 
ods of distinguishing normal and 
excessive profits. Efforts were 
made through extensive amend- 
ments in 1941 and 1942 to remove 
some of the more obvious discrim- 
inations. The results were not 
notably successful. Nevertheless 
the tax was tolerable as a method 
for preventing war profiteering. 
With the war over, the tax must 
stand or fall on its merits as a 
peacetime source of revenue. 
Judged as a peacetime tax, it has 
many defects. 





Serious EPT Defect 


A serious defect of the excess- 
profits tax for the postwar period 
lies in the weakness of the aver- 
age earnings credit, which uses 
prewar profits as a measure of 
normal profits. A corporation may 
continue to earn free of excess- 
profits tax 95% as much as it 
averaged during the years 1936- 
1939, and this amount is often en- 


larged by various relief provisions. 


A corporation with a high prewar 
earnings experience may thus 
earn 20%, 30% or more on its in- 
vested capital without paying any 
excess profits tax. New and rising 
corporations do not have the ben- 
efit of such a credit and are thus 
at a competitive disadvantage in 
relation to established long-pros- 
perous corporations. Whatever 
the merits of the average-earnings 
credit in measuring excessive war 
profits, it would be grossly unfair 
if applied to peacetime business. 

The invested capital credit also 
has serious limitations as a meas- 
ure of excessive profits. For ex- 
ample, corporations are permitted 
to treat as current invested capital 
amounts which have long since 
ceased to contribute much if any- 
thing to earning capacity. This 
gives them an unfair tax advan- 
tage over more recently estab- 
lished concerns not having inflated 
capital structures... 

These are only a few of the 
ways in which excess-profits as 
computed for tax purposes may 


differ widely from any logical 
concept of excessive profits—and 
this despite repeated efforts by. 





the Congress during the war» to’ 
remedy the defects. 


All Cerporations Will Benefit 


It is often assumed that the. 
problem of excess-profits taxation 
is practically synonymous with 
the problem of big business. It is, 
of course, true that a much larger 
percentage of very large corpora-- 
tions than of small corporations 
have been subject to wartime ex- 
cess-profits tax. Even so, in 1943 
over 70% of the corporations with 
incomes subject to excess-profits 
tax had net incomes of less than 
$100,000. Even with the $25,000 
exemption in effect, it is esti- 
mated that if the excess-profits 
tax is continued into 1946 roughly 
one-half of all corporations with 
income subject to excess-profits 
tax will have net incomes of less 
than $100,000. Moreover, by no 
means all large corporations pay 
excess-profits taxes. In 1943, the 
latest year for which actual tabu-' 
lations are available, 33.3%—one- 
third—of the corporations with 
incomes of $1,000,000 and over 
did not have taxable excess prof-' 
its. Repeal of the excess profits: 
tax will give relief to corpora- 
tions of all sizes, except those al- 


ready exempted, and throughout’ — 


all industry. 

In recommending repeal of this 
tax I am not suggesting that there 
will not be any excessive profits’ 
in 1946. There will be and part- 
of them will be attributable to the 
war. The excess-profits tax: 
would reach some of them; but’ 


;some of them it would net reach. 
(Continued on page 1602) 
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time revenue. It should be noted, 
however, that the net yield from 


the tax has not been as large as}; 


the apparent yield, for if the ex- 


cess-profits tax did not apply, the! 


corporation normal and surtaxes 
would apply. The net yield of the 
excess-profits tax is the additional 
revenue produced by imposing on 
excess profits the 8542% excess- 
profits tax rate instead of the 
lower corporatior normal and sur- 
tax rates. At the level of profits 


expected for 1946, the net yield | 


for the excess-profits tax is esti- 
mated at $2,555,000,000. 

Despite its importance as a 
source of revenue, the excess- 
profits tax was not imposed 
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because of its defective o.«ucture. 
The excess-profits tax would also 
reach certain amounts of high 
level profits which were not due 
te the war. In addition the ex- 
cess-profits tax in 1946 would 
reach large amounts of profits 
which would not be excessive by 
amy acceptable standard. This is 
too erratic a tax engine to turn 
loose for even one full year of 
the postwar period. I am con- 
fident that for peacetime the only 
satisfactory cure for the defects 
in our present excess profits tax 
is repeal. 


Continue Carrybacks 
Another Year 


One of the methods of improv- 
ing the excess-profits tax was the 
carryback of losses and of unused 
excess-profits credits placed in 
the law in 1942. The chief pur- 
pose of the carrybacks was to cor- 
rect inflated wartime profit fig- 
ures by allowing a deduction of 
war-induced costs not incurred 
until the end of the war. It ap- 
pears that a considerable volume 
of such costs will remain to be 
incurred after Dec. 31, 1945. Ac- 
cordingly, despite repeal of the 
excess profits tax, the carrybacks 
should continue for one more 
year. 


It would, of course, be highly 
satisfactory to all of us if a great 
deal of tax reduction could be 
made effective immediately and 
if it could be spread in many 
places. Unfortunately, that can- 
not be done. 


Any changes that we do make 
at this time should meet two 
tests. They should contribute 
to a vital, invigorated peacetime 
economy. They should be fair in 
themselves and should, insofar as 
possible, remedy present in- 
equities. 

The repeal of the excess-profits 
tax will meet these tests. There is 
another change, of even broader 
implication, which I would now 
like to discuss. 

Let us never forget the human 
side of the taxation problem. No 
system of taxation is an inani- 
mate thing. Directly or indirectly, 
it inevitably touches the pocket- 
books and influences the lives of 
every man, woman and child in 
our country. 

In this connection I urge that in 
distributing the limited amount 
of tax reduction now possible, 


you give full consideration to re- 
lieving the direct pressure of war- 


s Tax Reduction Progr 
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tame taxes upon lower income 
groups. 

Whatever relief can be given in 
reducing personal income taxes 
will be most beneficial, in sus- 
taining mass purchasing power, 
when given to the individuals and 
families to whom a dollar means 
most. And beyond this economic 
argument is the overpowering 
logic of equity. 


Normal Individual Taxes 


I direct your particular atten- 
tion to the so-called normal in- 
dividual income tax. This tax is 
normal in name only. In 1942 
Congress imposed the _ so-called 
Victory tax of 5% (less certain 
credits) on gross income above 
an exemption of $624, thereby 
sweeping into the income tax 
system some 10-12 million fam- 
ilies not subject to the regular in- 
come tax. This tax contained a 
provision for automatic repeal at 
the end of the war. In the Rev- 
enue Act of 1943 the Victory tax 
was modified into a tax on net 
income with an exemption of 
$500, and was designated the nor- 
mal tax. The automatic repeal 
provision was omitted. 


The normal tax imposes income 
tax on about 12 million families 
which are exempt from the sur- 
tax. Thus, a family composed of 
a man, his wife, and one child has 
three surtax exemptions of $500 
each and is thus exempt from sur- 
tax on net income up to $1,500. 
The normal tax, however, applies 
on all net income above $500 for 
each income receiver without re- 
gard to family status or number 
of dependents. Accordingly, this 
family would pay normal tax of 
3% on all income above $500. The 
amounts of tax are relatively 
small from the viewpoint of the 
Government and, accordingly, 
relatively expensive to collect, 
both through withholding and 
through the method of estimates 
and returns. The amounts are, 
however, by no means negligible 
to hard-pressed families with 
small incomes and large numbers 
of dependents. The normal tax 
applies, of course, to taxpayers 
subject to the surtax. Its repeal 
would be an equitable method of 
reducing their taxes. For ex- 
ample, in the case of a married 
taxpayer with two dependent 
children, receiving $3,000 of net 
income before personal exemp- 
tion, the repeal of the normal tax 
would reduce his tax from $275 


to $200, a reduction of $75. This 





is very substantial relief and goes 


to the kinds of taxpayers needing 
it the most. I recommend that you 
repeal this special wartime nor- 
mal tax Ievy as of Jan. 1, 1946. 
The revenue loss from repeal is 
estimated at $2,085,000,000. 


Additional relief to individuals 
which would be particularly help- 
ful to the lower and middle in- 
come groups can be given also by 
setting an effective date for the 
excise tax reductions now pro- 
vided in the law. The industries 
involved in the excise taxes have 
pointed out the disadvantages 
arising from uncertainty in the 
effective date for these automatic 
reductions. I recommend that the 
effective date for the reductions 
be made July 1, 1946, which is at 
the end of the fiscal year. This 
would result in a reduction of ex- 
cise tax liabilities for the calen- 
dar year 1946 estimated at $547,- 
000,000. 


$5 Billion Revenue Cut 


When the revenue reductions 
associated with the three recom- 
mendations just made are added, 
the total is somewhat in excess of 
$5,000,000,000. However, in es- 
timating the revenue effect of 
each of these items, no allowance 
has been made for their inter- 
relation or combination effects. 
Thus, the reduction in the excess- 
profits tax would be expected to 
result in increased dividends with 
resulting increases in individual 
income tax collections. Likewise, 
the elimination of the normal tax 
makes more money available for 
expenditure apd thus to some ex- 
tent should increase the excise 
tax collections. And of course it is 
hoped that the proposed program 
will mean a higher level of busi- 
ness in 1946 than would otherwise 
be the case. Although I do not 
suggest any figures to indicate 
these combination effects, I be- 
lieve they would be of sufficient 
magnitude to bring the total pro- 
gram within the $5,000,000,000 
limit which I have proposed. 


Defer Payroll Tax Revision 


Another issue which must be 
met before the end of the year is 
whether or not to allow the pay- 
roll tax rates for old-age and 
survivors’ insurance to rise on 
Jan. 1, 1946 as provided by exist- 
ing law. At present, as the result 
of four successive postponements 
of rate increases, the rates stand 
at 1% on the employer and 1% 
on the employee instead of 2% on 
each’ as the law originally pro- 
vided. Another increase, this time 


to 24%, is scheduled to take 
place Jan. 1, 1946. Thus in the ab- 
sence of legislation, these payroll 
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taxes will rise from 1% each te 
2%% each. I understand that 
active consideration of the whole 
problem of social security cover- 
age and financing is now under- 
way in the Congress. I believe 
that revision of payroll tax rates 
should wait to be made part of 
the broader action on social se- 
curity financing as a whole. 


Not to be Retroactive 


These proposals are all for 1946. 
I believe it would be very unde- 
sirable to make any tax reduc- 
tions setroactively for the taxable 
year 1945. Incentives work only 
with respect to the future. To get 
the maximum incentive from a 
tax reduction it should be enacted 
long enough in advance of its ef- 
fective date to permit business- 
men and investors to take the re- 
duction into account in making 
their immediate plans. Since one 
of the main purposes of tax legis- 
lation at this time is to encourage 
business to speed reconversion 
and expansion, it is highly desir- 
able to pass the contemplated tax 
legislation early this fall. More- 
over, if individual income tax 
changes are made, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue will need to 
reprint and distribute new with- 
holding tax tables to employers 
and taxpayers in time to go into 
effect on Jan. 1, 1946. To meet 
this schedule the new bill should 
become law not later than Nov. 
1, 1945. 

Only a very simple bill with a 
minimum of controversial features 
can be moved through the neces- 
sary legislative processes before 
that date. The pressure for speed 
combined with the continuing re- 
quirements for revenue necessar- 
ily limit the scope of the bill. 

Next year Congress undoubted- 
ly will want to consider more far- 
reaching legislation. There will 
be more time then to plan a 
thoroughgoing and basic revision 
of our revenue laws. We shall 
have better knowledge of our 
budgetary requirements. We shall 
be in a better position to view 
the national economic picture as 
a whole and to fit the tax re- 
visions to that picture. 

In closing I should like to make 


(In billions 


I a «i a as eg tcp 
Expenditures: 
War activities: 
Bucectary items ~............- 
Government corporations tnet) 


Tete, War activities............... 
Other activities: 
Veterans’ administration______ 
a ee ee Li eiaeanth 
Interest on the public debt_____-_-- 
ee 
Unemployment relief 
International finance______~- 
Other expenditures: 
Budgetary items —__-_--- 
Govt. corps. and credit agencies 


Total, other activities......... 


Grand total, expenditures__---- 


Excess of expenditures_-_- 


War Activities 


In the fiscal year 1945 more 
than 90¢ out of every dollar spent 
by the Federal Government went 
to meet the direct costs of the 
war. According to the revised 
Budget estimates released Aug. 
31, this proportion will drop to 
‘about 76¢. This reduction is the 
net result of decreased war ex- 
penditures and by an increase in 
other expenditures. War ex- 
penditures, according to the Budg- 
et, will amount to $50,500,000,- 
000 im the-cwurrent fiscal year, 
compared with $90,500,000,000 in 
1945, a reduction of about 44%. 
The estimate for 1946 of $50,500,- 


000,000 might seem high at first 
appraisal in view of the capitula- 

















tion of Japan just 1% months 
after the beginning of the fiscal 





Actual, 


(Pre-War (Peak War 





one more point. I am sure the 
members of this Committee feel, 
as I do, a deep sense of duty. Only 
a few weeks ago we celebrated 
the surrender of Japan. Our mil- 
itary victory was earlier and more 
complete than we had dared hope 
for. We are able to make an 
earlier start on the road toward 
our peacetime goals. But we will 
win the rewards of Victory only. 
if we are able to bring to the 
tasks of peaee the same devotion 
we demonstrated during the days 
of war. 

We have had our celebration. 
We now face new responsibilities... 
Our responsibilities extend alike 
to business and labor and agricul- 
ture, to the nation’s bondholiders,,. 
to the disabled men of our fight- 
ing forces; in short, to all the peo~. 
ple. They have shown their will- 
ingness to shoulder extra burdens. 
when there was need for them to 
bear them. They have the right to 
expect that their load will be 
lightened as there is opportunity. 
to do so. They also want their 
Government to fulfill the obliga-. 
tions remaining from the period 
of war and the new duties press- 
ing upon us with the peace... 
Taxation presents perhaps the 
most difficult of legislative prob- 
lems. Those problems can be 
met only with a sense of respons- 
ibility for the interests of all the 
people. 


Government Expenditures 


Mr. Vinson also presented to 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee the following discussion of 
Government expenditures for the 
fiscal years 1940, 1945 and budget 
estimates for 1946: 

The following table shows a 
summary of Federal expenditures 
by fiscal years for 1940, a pre-war 
year; 1945, the peak war year; 
and Budget estimates for 1946, a 
year of transition from war to 
peace. The table also includes 
net receipts and deficits for each 
of the years. 

Total expenditures increased 
from $9.300,000,000 in 1940 to 
$100,000,000,000 in 1945, and will 
fall off to about $66,400,000,000 
in the current fiscal year which 
ends next June 30. 


SUMMARY OF ACTUAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT FOR THE FISCAL YEARS 1940 AND 1945 AND BUDGET 
ESTIMATES FOR 1946* 


of dollars) 


Budget 
Estimate, 
Fiscal 
Year 

1946 Dee. (—) 
(Recon- 1946 
version Compared 
to Peace) with 1940 

36.0 + 30.6 


Inc. (+) 
or 


Actual, 
Fiscal 
Year 
1945 


Piscal 
Year 
1940 


Year) 
46.5 


Year) 
5.4 
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15.9 


66.4 


3.9 30.4 


*Includes net outlays of Government corporations and credit agencies. 
Note—Figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to totals. 


vear. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that even though bil- 
lions of dollars of contracts have 
been and will be cancelled, cash 
outlay will remain relatively high 
for some months. Time is re- 
quired to demobilize more than 
12,000,000 men; probably $4,000,- 
000,000 or $5,000,000,000 will be 
spent in terminating war con- 
tracts; mustering-out pay will re- 
quire about $270 for each man dis- 
charged; to name some of the 
factors which will tend to keep 
expenditures from _ dropping 
quickly. 

The following shows a rough 
breakdown for several years of 


war expenditures imcluding net 
war outlays of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its af- 
filiates: 
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1946 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 (Est.) 
ie bg 4.5 20.3 55.2 60.2 58.5 21. 
Honmunitions: 
Pay and subsistence_________ ad y Ae! 5.2 9.5 12.0 10.4 10.5 
MiseeRanceus —...........____ ° 1.1 $.2 9.5 12.0 10.4 10.5 
se 1.7 6.7 28.3 73.3 89.7 90.5 50.5 


*Breakdown not available 


The estimate for 1946 repre- 
sents more than a six-fold in- 
crease compared with 1940. Dur- 
ing the current year these “after- 
math of war” items will account 
for about two-thirds of all Fed- 
eral “non-war” expenditures. 

Total expenditures for veterans’ 
benefits might be at a higher level 
in the next two or three years 
than the $3,200,000,000 now fore- 
cast for the current year due 
largely to the educational and re- 
adjustment allowance programs. 
However, these programs, as well 
as the Government’s contribution 
to the National Service Life In- 
surance Fund, should be substan- 
tially reduced in later years. 

The fiscal year 1946 is probably 
the peak year for refunds of 
taxes, the estimated expenditures 
for this purpose amounting to $2,- 


ca 





900,000,000. This is due princi- 
pally to the provisions of the Tax 
Adjustment Act of 1945 speeding ! 
up corporate refunds following 
the end of the war. It is believed 
that’both corporate refunds and 
refunds arising from individual 
withholding will decrease sub- 
stantially below the current year 
level. 


Expenditures for interest on the 
public debt will no doubt increase 
from the level of $4,500,000,000 
estimated for 1946, the Budget es- 
timate of total public debt out- 
standing on June 30, 1946, being 
$273 ,000,000,000. The extent to 


International~ Monetary Fund_____- 


International Bank for Reconstruction - and 


Development __- 
Export-Import Bank, “capital “stock _ 


Total _. 


*Includes $174. 000,000 to be “paid to the “Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
retire capital stock previously subscribed by that corporation. 


As will be seen from the above 
table, membership of the United 
States in the International Mone- 
tary Fund will require subscrip- 
tion of $2,750,000,000, payment for 
all of which is expected to be 
made by June 30, 1946. Also, on 
the basis of Budget estimates, 
payments for the full remaining 
authorized capital of the Export- 
Import Bank of $999,000,000 is ex- 
pected to be made by the end of 
this fiscal year, which, together 
with $1,000,000 of stock already 
owned by the United States, will 
Zive that bank capital stock of 
$1,000,000,000. In addition the 
Export-Import Bank may borrow 
not to exceed $2,500,000,000 from 
the Treasury to carry on its au- 
thorized program. It is not be- 
lieved that any of this latter 
amount will be required until 
after the fiscal year 1946. With 
regard to the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment Congress has authorized 
subscription for capital stock by 
the United States to a total of 
$3,175,000,000, of which $317,000,- 
000 is estimated to be paid in the 
fiscal year 1946 and about the 
same amount again in 1947. The 
remaining $2,540,000,000 can be 
ealled only when needed to meet 
the proportionate share of any 
losses suffered by the bank in the 
course of its operations. 


Other Expenditures 


The balance of expenditures, 
under the classification ‘Other 
Activities,’ consists of (1) the 
budgetary items: aids to agricul- 
ture, public works, social security 
and railroad retirement, the Gov- 
ernment’s contributions to em- 
ployees’ retirement funds and the 
regular operating expenses of the 
various departments and. estab- 
lishments; and (2) net outlays of 
Government’ corporations and 
credit agencies other than war ex- 


penditures of the Reconstruction 





in 1946— 
From 
Exchange 
Bud- Stabili- 
Amount getary zation 
Authorized Items Fund 
i, more 2,750 950 1,800 
okie 3,175 317 . oo 
aati 999 *999 
6,924 2,266 ® 800 


Fiscal Years—iIn Billions of DoHars———_——_ 


which interest payments increase 
or decrease in the future will de- 
pend upon the rapidity with 
which the Government can bal- 
ance its Budget. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Budget estimates for the 
fiscal year 1946 do not contain any 
provision for unemployment re- 
lief. In 1940 expenditures for un- 
employment relief amounted to 
$2,200,000,000, about $1,500,000,- 
000 of this sum having been ex- 
pended by the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration. The balance of the 
program took the form of aids to 
youth by the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps and the National Youth 
Administration, and loans and 
grants to States, municipalities, 
etc. by the Public Works Admin- 
istration. 


International Finance 
Budgetary expenditures for in- 


ternational finance, that is, sub- 
scriptions to the International 
Monetary Fund, International 


Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, and capital stock of 
the Export-Import Bank, are es- 
timated to aggregate $2,300,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1946. This 
excludes $1,800,000,000 to be sub- 
scribed to the International Mon- 
etary Fund out of the United 
States Stabilization Fund created 
by the Gold Reserve Act of 1934. 

The breakdown for the fiscal 
year 1946 is as follows: 


In Millions of Doliars———— 
—Estimated payments 








Finance Corporation and its affil- 
iates. The budgetary items 
amounted to an aggregate of $3,- 
400,000,000 in 1940, $3,000,000,- 
000 in 1945, and, .although there 
are various internal shifts, are ex- 
pected to again amount to $3,- 
400,009,000 in 1946. 


Expenditures for aids to agri- 
culture, including administrative 
and other expenditures of the De- 
partment of Agriculture classified 
in daily Treasury statements as 
“departmental,” amounted to $1,- 
571,000,000 in the fiscal year 1940 
compared with the Budget esti- 
mate for 1946 of about $700,000,- 
000, a reduction of $871,000,000. 


Expenditures for _ principal 
items of a _ continuing public 
works character amounted to 
$571,000,000 in 1940, while in 1945, 
due to postponements on account 
of the war, they aggregated less 
than half of that amount. Such 
expenditures are estimated to be 
about $400,000,000 in the current 
year. These items are likely to 
increase in the immeuiate future 
as Congress has already author- 
ized additional outlays for public 
roads, and rivers and harbors and 
flood control. 

Expenditures of the Social Se- 
curity and Railroad Retirement 
Boards increased from an aggre- 
gate of $493,000,000 in 1940 to 
$779,000,000 in 1945 and for 1946 
are estimated at about $875,000,- 
000. Increased grants to States for 
old-age assistance, aid to depend-. 
ent children, aid to the blind, and 
transfers to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Account are responsible for 
the higher level of expenditures 
in 1945 compared with 1940. The 
grants to States are estimated to 
be still higher in the current year, 
while transfers to the Railroad 
Retirement Account will be 
slightly lower. 


The balance of Budgetary ex- 


gj) establishments of the Govern- 


part the regular operating costs 
of the various departments and 


ment. These expenditures 
amounted to $814,000,000 in 
940, $1,174,000,000 in 1945, and 
are estimated at about $1,400,- 
000,000 for 1946. These expen- 
ditures do not include costs of ad- 
ministration of “War Activities,” 
“Veterans’ Administration,” “Aids 
to Agriculture,” “Public Works,” 
and “Social Security and Railroad 
Retirement Boards.” 

The outlays of Government cor- 
porations and credit agencies rep- 
resent transactions in checking 
accounts maintained with the 
Treasurer of the United States 
and are stated net, i.e., gross pay- 
ments by the agencies less their 
gross receipts. In 1940 net ex- 
penditures of these corporations 
and agencies amounted to $254,- 
000,000 compared with net collec- 
tions of $846,000,000 in 1945. In 
1946 net collections are expected 
to be about $400,000,000. Since 
the war began liquidations of 
loans of such organizations as the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration and the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation have pro- 
ceeded at a faster pace, resulting 
in total net receipts rather than 
net expenditures as in earlier 


years in this category. The lower 


Also Building Lectures 

The New York Institute of Fi- 
nance, 20 Broad Street, New York 
City, announces the schedule of 
advanced investment analysis 


courses commencing the week of 
Oct. Ist: 


Railroad Securities, under 
Pierre R. Bretey, Baker, Weeks & 
Harden. 

Public Utility Operating Com- 
pany Securities I, under Charles 
A. O'Neil, R. W. Pressprich & Co. 

Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Securities, under W. Trus- 
low Hyde, Jr., Josephthal & Co. 


There will be ten weekly ses- 
sions in each course. Tuition for 
each is $17.50. 


A series of authoritative and 
instructive lectures will also be 
given on building. Subjects will 
be: 

Housing—A Post-War Respon- 
sibility and Opportunity, by An- 
tonin Raymond, Oct. 8th. 





with 1945 is due principally to an 
expected increase in net expend- 
itures of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in the current fiscal 





net receipts in 1946 compared 


year. 


Electrical a. Beg John H. 
Squires, Jr., Oct. 1 

The Solar a Le Roy H. 
a re Oct. 22nd. > « 

ighting, Donald averly, 
Oct. 29th. 

Insulation in Modern Homes, E, 
W. McMullen, Nov. 5th. 

Construction, Rolland Hamilton, 
Nov. 12th. 


Plywood in the Home, Vernon 
F, Sears, Nov. 19th. 

Tuition for the courses is $10 
(including transcript of each lec- 
ture) or $7.50 excluding tran- 
scripts. 


Dwight F aulkner “ri 
With J. R. Williston 


J.R. Williston & Co., 115 Broad 
way, New York City, members 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounce that Dwight F. Faulkner, 
Jr., has become associated with 
them. Mr. Faulkner was formerly 
with Baker, Weeks & Harden. In 
the past he was trading manager 
for Libaire & Co. 


Dodge 25 Years at Abraham 


Edwin F. Dodge, partner in the 
firm of Abraham & Co., 120 Broad= 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, is 














celebrating the 25th anniversary 
' hanes his connection with the firm. 
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RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due from 
Banks and Bankers. 


BRUSSELS 
Condensed Statement of Condition, September 30, 1945 
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. $ 590,835,321.19 









































U. S. Government Obligations ae ca 2,006,523,381.41 
Loans and Bills Purchased . sak iame ata , a 854,413,726.10 
Public Securities .. . $ 83,475,589.29 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations. . 28,375,658.47 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . . 2,274,116.69 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable. . P 10,267,159.19 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . 1,546,638.46 
133,739,162.10 
Bank Buildings ° *_ ee © © @ @ * *eeeeseneeeee @ 9,178,760.19 
Other Real Estate aes ae Se oe a 713,059.65 
Total Resources . .. . 1 se © 6 © 0 © © «© © + $3,995,403,410.64 
LIABILITIES 
Capital — oe ee eo 0 oo ©) 6§ «696,000,000.00 
| Surplus Fund . ” > Se eee 170,000,000.00 
| Undivided Profits. ; aia oe 50,313,121.56 
Total Capital Funds . eae $ 310,313,121.56 
General Contingency Reserve. a os fl ilaitea al 35,331,658.05 
Deposits. . —_ »211,632,821. 
Fisccusae’ s Checks Outstanding —_ 7,139,742.45 
Total Deposits . a 3,218,772,563.82 
Acceptances. . . = 5,136,661.95 
~ Less: Own Acceptances Held for 
Investment or a rae 2,862,545.26 
s 2,274,116.69 
Liability as Endorser on mene 
and Foreign Bills. . . 137,311.00 
i Dividend Payable October 1, 1945 . 2,700,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
(and Net Difference in Balances between Offices Due 
to Different Statement Date of Foreign Branches) 762,050.36 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Ex- 
penses, Taxes, etc... ...-e6- 25,112,589.16 
30,986,067 .21 
i Total Liabilities . . wc cee eee wees . $3,595,403,410.64 
Securities carried at $716,025,032.17 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary 
powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 
This Statement a resources and liabilities of the English, French, and Belgian Branches 
as of September 26, 1945. 
| Member Federal. Depesis !nsurance Corporation 
| , _ 
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N. Y. Chamber of Com. Proposes Tax Changes’ Benson Elected Pres. of 


Calls for Government Economiy and Recommends Reductions of Per- 
sonal Income Taxes and a Gradation That Would Not Exceed Taking 


More Than Half of an Individual’s Taxable Income. 


Advocates Repeal 


of Excess Profits Tax, Reduction of Corporate Taxation and Retention 
of Social Security Taxes at Present Level. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York on Oct. 1 
made public a post-war tax program prepared by its Committee on 


Taxation for submission tO VOh- 
gress. Six major recommenda- 
tions and three suggestions—the 
latter dealing solely with personal 
income taxes—were made in the 
program, which will be presented 
by Edmond E. Lincoln, Chairman 
of the Committee, for approval at 
the first fall meeting of the Cham- 
ber which is being held today, 
Oct. 4. 

A foreword to the program em- 
phasizes the necessity of reducing 
Government expenditures “to a 
point where the Federal budget 
‘can be balanced with greatly re- 
duced tax rates” and says that it 
“would probably be wiser to un- 
‘derestimate the revenue required 
by taxes—and thus to encourage 
enterprise—than to overestimate 
the requirements with consequent 
retardation, or even depression, of 
our industrial activities.” 


The program follows: 


1. Personal income taxes should 
be reduced all along the line and 
the gradation of these taxes 
should in the near future be such, 
that, in principle, the Government 
would take in the aggregate no 
more than one-half of the entire 
taxable net income of any in- 
dividual. 

(a) For purposes of revenue, 
as well as in the interest of 
sound government, the exemp- 
tions including those for de- 
pendents should be kept as at 
present, although we hope that 
within the near future it may 
be possible to raise them some- 
what above wartime levels. 


(b) For purposes of revenue, 
although the base rate will have 
to be kept high, as compared 
with pre-war levels, neverthe- 
less, substantial reduction ap- 
pears possible. One the basis of 
information now available to 
us, we suggest for the near 
time future a base rate of 15%, 
as compared with the present 
levies which amount to vir- 
tually 23% on the lowest tax- 
able incomes—3% “normal” tax 
plus around 20% “surtax,” ap- 
plicable to all. 

(c) We suggest further that 
the surtax rates over and above 
the recommended base rate of 
15% be graduated from 1% up 
to a maximum rate of 50%, so 
that the highest percentage 
paid on the top brackets of tax- 
able net income shall not ex- 
ceed 65%. 

2. The corporate excess profits 
tax should be repealed, applicable 
to the year 1946. This tax was de- 
signed as a war measure. Its in- 
appropriateness to peacetime con- 
ditions is clearly recognized by all 
tax experts. 

3. The corporate normal tax 
and surtax combined should not 
exceed 40%, as at present, and 
should be progressively reduced 
toa substantially lower figure as 
conditions permit. 

4. We are opposed in principle 
to duplicate taxes. either on cor- 
porations or individuals. We rec- 
ommend that dividends received 
by corporations be tax free. We 
further recommend that as soon as 
practicable, appropriate means be 
devised for taxing only once the 
dividends received by individuals. 

5. We recommend retaining the 
major excise taxes (i.e., taxes on 
liquor, tobacco and gasoline) as 
an important and relatively stable 
source of revenue. They are also 
easy to collect. 

6. Social. security taxes (this 
refers particularly to old age 
benefits) should not be increased 
until the entire problem is thor- 


amie 
oughly reviewed in the light of 
post-war conditions. 

The committee has_ several 
other phases of the Federal tax 
probiems under’ consideration, 
but regards most of them as 
either relatively unimportant as 
revenue producers or having to 
do primarily with administration. 
Among these the Committee lists 
repeal of the capital stock tax. 
modification or ultimate repeal ot 
the capital gains tax; allowing 
taxpayers more discretion in de- 
termining rates of depreciation 
and chsolescence and the tax de- 
ductible amounts which may be 
spent for research and develop- 
ment: the desirability of a reduc- 
tion of the estate tax and gift tax 
and the distribution of estate 
taxes betweén the State and Fed- 
eral Governments. 

The tax program 
unanimous approval 
members 


bore the 
of all the 
of the Committee on 
Taxation. The Committee fol- 
lows: Mr. Lincoln, Chairman; 
Charles B. Couchman, of Barrow, 
Wade, Guthrie & Co.; Robert L. 
Hoguet, Chairman, Emigrant In- 
dustrial Savings Bank; Philip F. 
Keebler, Executive; Charles F. 
Noyes, Chairman, Charles F. 
Noyes Co.; W. J. Schieffelin, Jr., 
President, Schieffelin & Co., and 
Beardsley Ruml, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
Yerk. 

Another report just issued by 
the N. Y. Chamber of Commerce 
warns of the deflationary danger 
of continued Government wartime 
controls in a peacetime economy. 

This report, which was drawn 
by the Committee on Internal 
Trade and Improvements, said 
that controls which direct the 
flow of labor and raw materials 
and establish arbitrary prices and 
production schedules, provide 
little incentive to investment and 
production. Such: controls, the 
report added, will impose a bur- 
den on management and labor 
“which will almost certainly pro- 
vided an impetus to a sharp de- 
flationary spiral in this country.” 


‘N.Y. Municipal Club — 
Outing is Today 


The Municipal Club of New 
York will hold its twelfth annual 
field day today at the Winged 


Foot Golf Club, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. 


Golf, including. an_ inter-city 
match between a selected team 
from the New York Club and the 
Municipal Bond Club of Phila- 
delphia, tennis, baseball, horse- 
shoes, luncheon, and a stock ex- 
change affair, will make up the 
day’s program. 

New officers of the club are: 


President: L. Walter Dempsey, 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co. 


Vice-President: John J. Clapp, 
Jr., R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


Secretary: David H. Callaway, 
Jr., First of Michigan Corp. 


Treasurer: Darnall Wallace, 
Coffin & Burr, Inc. 


Committee in charge of the field 
day consisted of: Roald A. Morton, 
Chairman, The Blue List; Thomas 
| F. Adams, Adams, McEntee & Co.; 
; Fred. W. Buesser, Chemical Bank & 
| Trust Co.; David H. Callaway, Jr.; 

Edward A. M. Cobden, Kean, Tay- 
; lor & Co.; Daniel E. Fitzpatrick, 
Phelps, Fenn & Co.; William T. 
i Hall, Jr., The Bond Buyer; Clifton 
' A. Hipkins, Braun; Bosworth & 
Co.; P. Scott Russell, Jr., Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; Joseph F. Vander- 
; noot, Frank C. Masterson & Co.., 





,and George R. Waldmana. 


Druggists’ Group 
Al. B. Benson of Boston was 


elected President of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association 

















Al. B. Benson 


at the  organization’s annual 
meeting in New York. He is 
Eastern “Regional Vice-President 
of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


$93,600,000 Issue of 
Pennsylvania Pr. & Lt. 
Bds. Offered at 101.375 


A nationwide’ syndicate of 
which Smith, Barney & Co., The 
First Boston Corporation and 
Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., are the 
managers, is offering to the pub- 
lic a new issue of $93,000,000 First 
Mortgage Bonds, 3% series due 
1975, of Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Company, at 101.375% and 
interest. 

This financing is a step in the 
company’s general plan for the 
simplification and strengthening 
of its capital structure as filed 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Consummation of 
this financing is not, however, 
conditioned upon prior approval 
of the rest of the plan by the SEC 
or upon prior consummation of 
any other part of the general plan. 
Bids on the company’s proposed 
$27,000,000 of sinking fund deben- 
cures are scheduled to be opened 
on Oct. 16. Other steps in the 
general plan involve the proposed 
sale of additional common stock 
to raise about $18,000,000 of new 
equity capital; creation of a cap- 
ital surplus of about $11,700,000 
to be utilized in making the ac- 
counting adjustments provided 
for by the general plan; and re- 
tirement of the three outstand- 
ing preferred stocks through ex- 
change and redemption opera- 
tions. 

The proceeds from the sale of 
the $93,000,000 of new First Mort- 
gage Bonds will be used, together 
with treasury funds, to redeem 
$93,820,000 of First Mortgage 
bonds, 342% series due 1969, at 
106142 %. 


Thrifty Drug Stores 
Preferred Stock Issue 
Offered to Investors 


An underwriting group headed 
by Eastman, Dillon & Co. is of- 
fering to the public 16,259 412% 
cumulative preferred shares, 
series A, $100 par value, and 150,- 
000 common shares, $1 par value, 
of Thrifty Drug Stores Co., Inc. 
The preferred is being offered at 
$100 per share and accrued div- 
idends and the common at $20 
per share. 


The company will receive the 
proceeds from sale of the 16,259 
preferred shares. The 150,000 
common shares are being sold by 
certain stockholders. 


Proceeds to be received by the 
company estimated at $1,546,- 
549, will be used in connection 
with the opening of-new stores 





and for additional working cap-| phonograph 
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Says Banks Have Not Profited From War 


First National of Boston, Pointing Out the Large Bank Holdings of 
Government Bonds, Maintains That Exchange of Maturing Obligations 
for Non-Interest Bearing Certificates Would Put the Banks So Deeply 


in the Red They Would Be Forced to Cease Operations. 


Says Commer- 


cial Banks Are the Keystone of Private Enterprise. 


“The question of commercial 


bank earnings rises far above the 


concern of the individual bank or the banking system and involves 


in its scope the future economic © 


welfare of this country,” says The 


| First National Bank of Boston in 


its current New England Letter. 
Continuing the bank says: ““Ap- 
proximately 93 cents out of every 
dollar of bank funds are in the 
form of deposits owned by the 
public and subject to withdrawal 
on demand. Consequently, 
banks must be kept in a souna 
position to meet the demand of 


the depositors, pay expenses and | 


taxes, as well as to make a rea- 


sonable return on the investment | 


of the stockholders. 

“The commercial bank’s fun- 
damental function is to serve as 
a reservoir for idle funds and 
make them available for produc- 
tive use. Toward this end, banks 
invest in corporate and Govern- 
ment securities and make loans to 
large and small business enter- 
prise as well as to individuals. 
More than four-fifths of our com- 
mercial loans, for instance, are 
under $25,000. 

“Banks offer many services, the 
principal ones being checking 
and savings accounts. Our bank 
has 263,000 savings accounts and 
81,000 commercial checking ac- 
counts, and of this number about 
one-third are for amounts of less 
than $300. More than sixty-seven 
million checks are handled by our 
bank each year, while the total 
handled by all commercial banks 
of the country is in the neighbor- 
hood - of - seven billion. Checks 
have become so much a part of 
the daily experience of the gen- 
eral public and are handled so 
efficiently and with so relatively 
few mistakes that this procedure 
is looked upon as a simple task. 
But back of this smooth and swift 
performance there is a tremen- 
dous amount of exact accounting 
and careful routine. The success 
of this highly complicated mech- 
anism is the outgrowth of many 
decades of experience, and de- 
mands trained personnel with 
natural ability and a capacity for 
speedy and accurate work. 


“To perform the manifold ac- 
tivities of a bank, a large staff is 
necessary. In our bank 3,300 men 
and women are engaged in vari- 
ous capacities. The total person- 
nel employed by all banks in the 
country is around 280,000. The 
amount of salaries and wages paid 
this group in 1944 was 627 million 
dollars, and constituted nearly 
one-half of the total current oper- 
ating expenses. In addition to 
compensation to employees, the 
banks last year paid 188 million 
dollars in interest to depositors, 
while all other expenses aggre- 
gated 542 million dollars. 


“Since the end of 1939 the com- 
mercial banks of the country have 
increased their holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities by around 60 
billion dollars, and now have 
about one-third of the total inter- 
est-bearing Federal debt. It was 
not a deliberate policy on the part 
of banks to acquire such a huge 
proportion of these securities. On 


The company operates a chain 
company estimated at $1,546,- 
of 63 drug stores.in:Southern Cal- 
ifornia, principally in the Los 
Angeles area. Most of the stores 
are of the so-called ‘super’ type, 
combining large merchandise sell- 
ing space with extensive soda 
fountain and restaurant facilities. 
Merchandise _ carried includes 
staple drugs and pharmaceutical 
supplies; tobacco; liquor, wine 
and beer, all sold for off-the- 
premises consumption; candy; toi- 
letries: electrical appliances; 
household supplies; stationery; 
records and many 
other items. 





the | 


| major role in the distribution of 
| bonds to the general public, as 
| shown by the fact that these insti- 
tutions handled — without com- 
mission and with considerable ex- 
| pense to themselves—more than 
| four-fifths of the total subscrip- 
| tions by non-banking groups. The 
| reason the banks today hold a 
| disproportionate share of Govern- 
ment securities is due to the fact 
that the public did not invest a 
larger share of its war-swollen 
savings in Government securities. 
|In consequence, the banks have 
stood ready at all times to absorb 
| whatever securities were not sub- 
scribed to by other groups. With- 
out the aid of the banks, it would 
have been impossible for the 
Treasury to carry through its war 
financing program. 


“There is an impression in some 
quarters that banks have prof- 
ited unduly during the war at the 
expense of the country. This is an 
illusion. From 1939 to 1944 the 
yield on each dollar of investment 
declined by 37% and on loans by 
23%, while during this same pe- 
riod wholesale commodity prices 
increased by 35% and hourly fac- 
tory wage earnings by nearly 
50%. On recent purchases of 
Government securities, banks are 
receiving on the average only 
about one-half as much as the 
rate on bonds sold to the general 
public. 


“In view of the possibility of 
losses, banks maintain capital 
funds as.a safeguerd to depositors. 
The traditional rule of thumb has 
been one dollar of capital funds 
for every ten dollars of deposits. 
As a result of war financing, de- 
posits skyrocketed—at a rate six 
times that of capital funds—and 
in consequence the capital-deposit 
ratio is now about 1 to 16. Fed- 
eral and state supervisory agen- 
cies have urged the banks to in- 
crease their capital funds by con- 
servative dividend policies and by 
the sale of bank stock. The banks 
have endeavored to strengthen 
their capital position by placing 
in the aggregate nearly two- 
thirds of their net operating earn- 
ings back into the business, but 
they have sold a comparatively 
small amount of new bank stock 
because such investment has not 
been attractive due to the uncer- 
tainty over the future bank in- 
come from Government invest-~ 
ments. 


“Commercial banks are the key- 
stone of private enterprise since 
they are the principal source for 
the pooling of community funds 
which are used to finance the pro- 
duction and marketing of goods. 
This service by the banks has 
been an indispensable factor in 
the unmatched economic progress 
of this country, and is absolutely 
essential for our future develop- 
ment. It is for the best public 
interest that the compensation of 
banks be adequate rather than 
niggardly. In case, for instance, 
that maturing Governmental obli- 
gations were exchanged for non- 
interest bearing certificates, as 
has been suggested, the banks 
would be so deeply in the red that 
they would be forced to cease 
operations and the Government 
would take over all banking func- 
tions. Carried to its logical con- 
‘clusion, the Government would 
| become the chief reservoir of all 
| capital and credit, and this would 
be accompanied by the eventual 
| destruction of private capitalism 
| and the disappearance of our dem- 
}ocratic form of Government. It 


|is clear, therefore, that the ques- 
ition of the adequacy of bank 
|earnings has far-reaching impli- 
| cations.” 
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House Committee Acts on Vinson’s Tax Cut Plan 

On Oct. 2 the House Ways and Means Committee tentatively 
approved a $2,400,000,000 compromise cut in individual income taxes 
for 1946, discarding, however Secretary Vinson’s recommendation for 
repeal of the 3% normal tax, which would have concentrated relief 
largely in the lower individual income brackets. Washington advices 
in the “Wall Street Journal” of Oct. 3, indicating this reported that 
the Committee voted: 





y 


1. To retain the 3% normal tax. 
2. Substitute the present surtax 
personal exemptions of $500 for 


the taxpayer and $500 for each | 


dependent for the present single 
normal tax exemption of $500. 

3. Reduce each surtax bracket 
rate by 4 percentage points. 


Further reporting the Commit- | 
in the 


tee’s action the account 
“Wall Street Journal” said: 


The result of the Committee’s 


action, said to have been proposed | 


by Rep. Carlson (Rep. Kan.), will 
be to give a little more relief in 
the higher income brackets than 
Mr. Vinson proposed. Each plan 
will drop about 12 million tax- 


payers from the income tax roll. | 
will save | 
taxpayers $300 million more than | 


The Committee plan 


Mr. Vinson proposed. 


Committee action on the excess | 
profits tax was postponed until 
but prevailing sentiment 
Chief 
opponent of repeal is the Com- 
mittee Chairman, Representative 


today, 
seemed to be for repeal. 


Robert Doughton (Dem., N. C.). 


Although the proposal adopted 
yesterday could be changed be- 
actually 
indica- 
tions were that it received a sur- 
prisingly large vote in committee 
—enough to carry it through even 
if some members change their | 


fore the Committee 
writes it into the tax bill, 


minds. 


According to the chart  pre- 
pared by Mr. Stam’s office, the 
total loss in revenue under the 
plan would be $2,410,000,000—the 
closest total loss yet suggested to 
the $2.5 billion loss expectéd from 
repeal of the excess profits tax. , 
This was considered to be a strong 
it 
equalizes the relief to corpora- 


argument in its favor, since 


tions and individuals. 


The Carlson proposal gives ex- 
the same tax cut as the 


actly 


Vinson-backed elimination of the 
3% normal tax for a family of 
four with income up to $2,000 per 
year net before personal exemp- 
tions. In the higher brackets, 
however, the Carlson plan gives 
somewhat more relief than the 





| Vinson plan. 

For example, a family of four 
| with an income of $2,000 gets a 
/$45 cut under both plans. At $5,- 
'000, however, the Carlson plan 
gives a cut of $165 against a cut of 
$135 under the Vinson proposal. 
At $10,000 the cut is $365 against 
$285, and at $25,000 the family of 
four saves $965 under the Carlson 
plan and $735 under the Vinson 
plan. 


For married persons with no 
dependents, the Carlson plan be- 
gins to give more relief than the 
Vinson plan after $1,000 of net 
income before exemptions. Single 
persons reap an advantage imme- 
diately, since they get a $500 ex- 
emption in any case. 


The movement which began to 
take shape Sept. 11 in the House 
Ways and Means Committee had 
since been steadily gaining in mo- 
mentum. Early in September 
‘Chairman Doughton of the Com- 
mittee stated that he had been 
| advised that a tax bill would have 
to be enacted by ‘Nov. 1 if the 
Treasury was to revise the with- 
holding tax tables by Jan. 1. Pre- 
liminary plans, before the re- 
‘convening of Congress after its 
| summer recess, were noted in the 
“Chronicle,” Aug. 23, page 859. 

On Sept. 16 Rep. A. Willis Rob- 
ertson (D.-Va.), a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, pro- 
posed elimination of the 3% “nor- 
mal” tax on personal incomes and 


differs from Rep. Knutson’s pro- 


posal that personal income levies 
be trimmed 20% “all along the 
board.” — 
Rep. Robertson would have each 
person compute his 1946-texes in 
accordance with present rates and 
exemptions, and then cut the 
amount by one-fifth. Pay-as-you- 
go payroll deductions would be 
cut similarly. From the Associ- 
ated Press advices Sept. 16, we 
also quote: 


In a statement Mr. Robertson 
said wiping out of the 3% normal 
tax was a better means of reduc- 
ing levies on more than 50,000,- 
000 personal incomes, because: 


It was imposed on all net in- 
comes over $500 as a necessary 
war measure “to distribute the 
unavoidable burden of war taxes 
and without regard to the fun- 
damental peacetime policy of 
ability to pay.” 

Its elimination would help to 
sustain purchasing power in 1946 
during a period of falling national 
income. 

Such action would provide re- 
lief to all on the same percentage 
basis “but the measure of actual 
relief would be greatest where 
the need is greatest.” 


Congress in the 1943 Revenue 
Act substituted the 3% normal tax 
for the wartime 3% victory tax. 
Its elimination would free about 
10,000,000 lower income persons 
from paying taxes. 


in 1946 would not fall 


1947 
July 
sential] 
exceed $22,000,000,000. 





the 95% excess profits levy on 


corporations, the Associated Press = 


reported from Washington, point- 


ing out that Mr. Robertson’s plan . 


instead of next Jan. 1, 
‘Robertson proposes. 
Mr. 
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Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. .......4. 


United States Government Secur 


State and Municipal Bonds and 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 
Limited and 
Vorgan & Cie. Incorporated)..... 


of Morgan Grenfell § Co. 
Loans and Bills Purchased. . 
Accrued Interest, 


DOWN MIRE MOUSE. oo 56s esses 


Liability of Customers on Letters 


of Credit and Acceptances. 
Less Prepayments.......... 


LIABILITIES 
$719 465,113.24 


eT eee ere 
Official Checks Outstanding 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition September 30, 1945 


Accounts Receivable, etc.. 
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TS 
$134,985 701.15 
499 822,781.31 
13,153,394.88 
1,200 000.00 


ee 


WOtSE.... «ses 


20793, 971.06 
112,748 064.58 
2 640 638.55 | 
300,000.00 | 


$5,847 304.90 
1,037 929.60 


4,809 375.30 | 
$793.153,926.83 | 





77084115 = $727 235,954.39 





Accounts Payable and Miscellan 
pO eee re ee 


Acceptances Outstanding and Letters a 


Credit Issued 


Capital 


po RNG eae a Ca eee 


Undivided Profits 
EPROP TOOUIOD « 6 5k. de 0560 00's be 


ee 


United States Government securities carried at $142,382,354.40 in the above 
statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 
public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 
«Uember Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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5 847 304.90 
20,000 000.00 
20,000 000.00 

5,818,923.36 
10,3107 20.78 

$793.153,920. 6.83 | 


3,941.023.40 | 
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erasure of the 3% normal tax | 
would mean a revenue cut of $2,- 
000,000,000 and elimination of the 
excess-profits levy another $2,- 
000 ,000,000. 


“The House Republican Leader, 
Representative Joseph W. Martin, 
of Massachusetts, on Sept. 20, ac- 
cording to Associated Press Wash- 
ington advices, lent emphasis to 
Rep. Knutson’s plan by advocat- 
ing a slash in 1946 taxes “of at 
least 20%, all along the board,” 
including individual and corporate 
taxes. “Tax revision legislation 
should be written immediately,” 
Mr. Martin told newsmen. “This 
is necessary to simulate business.” 
Associated Press advices on 
Sept. 6 observed: 


The President, in his message to 
Congress, recommended immedi- 
ate enactment of a “transition” 
tax bill, with limited reductions 
in 1946. He put emphasis on “re- 
moving barriers to speedy recon- 
version and to the expansion of 


our ‘peacetime economy.” 

“We must reconcile ourselves,” 
he said, “to the fact that room for 
tax reduction at this time is lim- 
ited. A total war effort cannot 
be liquidated overnight. ... We 
must not lose sight of the budg- 








etary situation and our obliga- 





Mr. Robertson said further that 
his proposal was based on as- 
sumption that the national income 
below 
$130,000,000,000; revenue from ex- 
isting rates in that year would 
not be less than $28,000,000,000, 
and the budget for the fiscal year 
(the year beginning next 
1) would be limited to es- 
expenses and would not 


Messrs Knutson and Robertson 
agree on erasure of the corpora- 
tion excess-profits tax, but Mr. 


Knutson wants the cut as of Sept. 
as Mr. 


Robertson estimated that 












tions to 85,000,000 bondholders.” 
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Cash and Due from Banks. 
U. S. Government Securities 


Other Securities 


Loans and Discounts. . 


Banking Houses . .. . 
Other Real Estate. . .. 


Gibes Beets. 2 xs ee % 


Capital. « « 6 0 & » 


ee 
e Pusuic NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Main Office, 37 Broad Street 


OF CONDITION 
September 30, 1945 
RESOURCES 


State and Municipal Securities . . . 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank. . 


Accrued Interest Receivable 


LIABILITIES 


. $7,700,000.00 
a a a a ae 
Undivided Profits . . .. 





V. P. Dhooge Joins - 
Blyth Co. In Detroit 


(Special to Tae Pinawctat Omkomrcit)” 

DETROIT, MICH.—Victor Paul 
Dhooge has become associated 
with Blyth & Co., “Inc., Buhl 
Building. Mr. Dhooge was former- 
ly a partner in M. A. Manley & 
Co. and in the past was with 
Watling, Lerchen & Hayes. 


Roy Barkdull Joins 
Staff of Weil & Go. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Roy E. 
Barkdull has become associated 
with Weil & Company, Richards 
Building Arcade. Mr. Barkdull 
was formerly a partner in Beer & 
Company. 


Everett Gidley Sales 
Mer. for Rollins Go. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., 40 
Wall Street, New York City, an- 
nounce that Everett F. Gidley has 


been appointed Sales Manager of 
their New York office. Mr. Gid- 
ley has been associated with the 
firm for many years. 
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STATEMENT 


$ 90,635,278.97 
294,522,686.78 
7,126,468.78 
1,912,495.80 

° 110,899,306.28 
1,236,856.57 
501,000.00 
1,926,120.84 
30,143.66 
1,005,958.19 
333,192.89 
$510,129,508.76 





9,000,000.00 
4,861,007.57 $21,561,007.57 





Unearned Discount .. . 


Acceptances . . . . . 

Less: Own in Portfolio 
Other Liabilities . . 
Deposits . . . 


View? Bitton 


a 








Dividend Payable October 1, 


Reserved for Interest, Taxes, Contingencies 


1945... 165,000.00 
‘+e *& 280,142.06 
3,968,287.71 

. $3,136,369.20 
. 1,611,051.28 —_1,525,317.92 
+ or en 245,576.85 
. + 2 « + 482,384,176.65 
-. ~~  $510,129,508.76 


Securities carried at $45,505,306.29 are pledged to secure 
U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $42,338,848.44 and 
other public and trust deposits, and for other purposes as 
required or permitted by law. 


1, MEMBER: N. Y. CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION * FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION © 


, 25 Offices Located Throughout Greater New York 
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Five Weeks in Britain 


(Continued from page 1577) 


be” illustrated simply by t 

ical ‘examples + mh everyday ile 
Rationing , severe an 

, 4s administered with 

1 British fairness and 

. The diet is simple, 

but i pont angen Pm 
to buy ev ng, an iS 
sold only to those who have the 

requisite points. 

For that matter, Londoners 
queue up for nearly all their 
needs, and no one dreams of try- 
ing to get ahead of his neighbor. 
People wait in line for buses, to 
get into telephone “boxes,” to get 
into modest priced restaurants 
like the famous Lyons chain. 

Meals in restaurants are limited 
in scope and in price; 5 shillings 
(about $1 at current exchange) is 
the ceiling price everywhere, al- 
though the highest-grade hotels 
and smart restaurants are allowed 
to add a “house charge” to cover 
— and expert serv- 
ce,’ 

The vast —_—, of medaegpouns 
transportation (five separate com- 
panies, including the “Tube”) 
stops running soon after 11 P. M. 
and the buses by midnight. Taxis 
are few and antiquated. No mail 
is collected from “pillar boxes” 
after 5:30 P. M. in hotels and 
office buildings, and an hour later 
on the street. 

There is a limit of 6 minutes 
on all “trunk” (long distance) 
telephone calls. The visitor en- 
tering a street telephone box is 
not encouraged to waste his sub- 
stance when he is confronted by 
a sign asking him if his call is 
necessary and if a letter or post- 
card will not do as well. 

Cigarettes are expensive and 
rare. A popular brand, comparable 
to American brands currently 
selling for 17c per packet of 20, 
commands 2 shillings 4 pence 
(about 50c), but the catch is that 
few places have cigarettes for 
sale, and on some days the lowly 
“fag” seems as rare as the Hope 
diamond. 

Clothing is a serious problem. 
One may not buy a white shirt in 
London unless one is in the Navy 
or Merchant Marine. 

Shoes can be purchased, but 
often after queueing up for some 
time the would-be purchaser is 
told that the supply is exhausted, 
and of course shoes exact a heavy 
toll in coupons. To have shoes 
repaired, or to have rubber heels 
added, one waits 3 to 4 weeks. 

Women’s stockings seem to be 
a memory. Women in the main 
are bare-legged, or wear cotton 
or mended old silk stockings. 

Newspapers are published as of 
yore, in reduced form—some only 
4 or 8 pages. Most publications 
will not oe new subscriptions 
owing to paper shortage. 

One of the most significant and 
distressing evidences of the pres- 
ent impoverished state of Britain 
is the condition of the London 
hospitals. Skilled nurses are peel- 
ing potatoes. Frequently in the 
wards poor women are let out in 
two or three days after giving 
birth to children. 

In many hotels neither towels 
’ nor soap are provided, guests be- 
ing told candidly to bring their 
own. 


Nationalization of Industry 


The definite trend to the Left 
had been discernible for some 
time, but I admit that the sweep- 
ing nature of the Labor landslide 
outdistanced my own calculations. 
It was not until I had spent some 
days in Britain that I began to 
realize more or less clearly the 
reasons for the change. These 
were set forth in an article written 
in London, airmailed to New 
York, and published in “Invest- 
ment Timing” of three weeks ago, 
August 30. 

The “nationalization” program, 
in view of the urgent problems 
of recovery, can hardly be carried 
out for a long time. There will be 
no alteration in the Bank of Eng- 
land’s service to the public, and 





all signs indicate that State own- 
ership will be limited to essential 
services and private enterprise 
will continue to be encouraged. 


The Labor Situation 


While the recent election put 
the Labor Party in complete 
power, it is perhaps a paradox to 
say that the new Government in 
reality is even more censervative 
than the one it has supplanted. 
This fact is indicated in several 
ways, a striking example being 
the speed—or, rather, the lack of 
it—with which men and women 
in the services are being released, 
or “demobbed,” to use the British 
expression. This is in contrast to 
the rate of release witnessed in 
America. 

Why are the British so much 
slower to “demob” their Army— 
especially in view of the dire 
shortage of labor and the need 
for production to satisfy universal 
and urgent needs? The answer 
is that they do not wish to hurry 
the operation and thereby to risk 
causing unemployment. They had 
a bitter experience with unem- 
ployment in the years prior to 
the War, especially in the coal 
mining districts in South Wales. 

While the British Army is not 
continuing to risk life in ducking 
bombs and V-1 and V-2 projec- 
tiles, it is in receipt of purchasing 
power, and workers in war plants 
while not particularly active are 
at least given some tasks, con- 
sidered better than being entirely 
idle. So demobilization proceeds 
in stately, if slow, fashion. 

On my return I was astonished 
to be told that Professor Laski 
had been airing his views and re- 
ceiving respectful attention in the 
press to the point where many 
Americans thought he was ex- 
pressing the opinions and ideas 
of the new British Labor Govy- 
ernment. This is not so. On the 
contrary, Professor Laski speaks 
merely as an individual, espous- 
ing his own economic fallacies. 
Perhaps it was a pity that Pro- 
fessor Laski ever left Harvard 
University to go to England! Both 
Mr. Ernest Bevin and Prime Mini- 
ster Attlee have disavowed the 
Laski utterances, which receive 
scant notice in the British press. 

While it is technically called a 
Labor Government, instead of be- 
ing. composed of horny-handed 
sons of toi] it is more genuinely 
representative of the people than 
the previous Government. It con- 
tains many highly educated, ex- 
perienced statesmen from the so- 
called aristocratic caste — public 
school men wearing the some- 
times-critized but proudly-wdrn 
“old school tie,” an emblem that 
still commands respect in its home 
territory. 


Blocked Sterling and Loans 


Much has been said and printed 
regarding the British $12-$14 bil- 
lion of blocked sterling. The man- 
ner in which blocked balances 
credited to other nations and ex- 
pended only within the British 
Empire are to be liquidated in 
future is of grave importance to 
England and America. 

The simple truth is that Britain 
is financially exhausted as a re- 
sult of having fought for the com- 
mon cause from Sept. 2, 1939 until 
the gangster aggressors were 
either beaten or surrendered. 


Some people think that the dol- 
lars needed by Britain to revive 
her economy are to be shipped to 
England and utilized in national- 
izing industry there. The ab- 
surdity of such an idea should be 
obvious. Any and all dollars 
Britain receives will be spent in 
America and will help American 
agriculture, industry and com- 
merce during the trying transition 
veriod now confronting us. 


It is to this country’s real in- 
terest to help in bringing about 
the unfreezing of Britain’s sterling 
indebtedness to other countries, 
thus freeing the blocked channels 
vf world wade, whicn wii iu 





much better with Britain ina 
position to co-operate. The re- 
ward to America for helping Brit- 
ain will be the knowledge that 
the world is started towards a 
prosperous and peaceful future, a 
reward great both materially and 
spiritually—a reward so very 
great that the cost, in comparison, 
will prove comparatively neg- 
ligible. 


The Value of the Pound 


There has been considerable 
speculation regarding the future 
value of the pound, with the be- 
lief expressed that in view of 
Britain’s financial] condition the 
pound may not continue much 
longer at the present value of 
$4.02%. Some grounds for this 
belief were thought to exist in 
the official Army announcement 
of August 20 that U. S. troops 
were advised to close sterling ac- 
counts in English banks before 
September 30 because after that 
date “the current rate will cease 
and the exchange will be based 
on international exchange rates,” 
with the intimation that those U. 
S. personnel who do not take ad- 
vantage of the chance to with- 
draw their deposits “may sustain 
a loss when they do eventually 
convert to American dollars.” 

Should the current negotiations 
looking to a grant of from $3 to 
$6 billions in Washington fail, it 
is possible that the British might 
withdraw the peg and allow the 
pound to sink to $3 or even lower, 


concentrating their trade within’ 


the borders of the British Com- 
monwealth. While such a move 
would hurt Britain in regard to 
her necessary imports of raw 
materials, it would also harm the 
American export market. Perhaps 
the effect would not be felt at 
first, with the American public’s 
accumulated savings and pent-up 
demand for consumer durable 
goods absorbing initially restored 
production, but later—possibly in 
two or three years, when the vast 
industrial machine built up in 
this country will require a large 
export trade to yield the custom- 
ary .margin of profit—a likely 
result could be sharply increased 
unemployment in the United 
States. 

But in well-informed quarters 
such a contingency is held re- 
mote, and it seems safe to assume 
for the time being that the pound 
will be maintained at its present 
relation to the dollar. 


Lend-Lease — and Reverse 


The termination of Lend-Lease 
came as a shock to the British 
public, and considerable indigna- 
tion was expressed, simply because 
the man in the street did not 
understand that the termination 
was automatic and that President 
Truman had no alternative, since 
the law was an Act of Congress. 

Similarly, the American public 
seems to know little about the 
extent to which Lend-Lease has 
been offset by tangible contribu- 
tions on the part of Britain to 
America. In terms of money the 
mouse Lend-Lease has been one- 
sixth. 


On both sides of the Atlantic 
the press seems derelict in its 
duty of informing its readers fully 
on the whole truth in these im- 
portant matters. 


London Stock Exchange 


Normally there are about 4,000 
members of the Stock Exchange 
in London, the number having 
dwindled to a little over 3,000 and 
transactions having been sharply 
curtailed during the War. Early 
in the War all foreign holdings of 
securities had to be declared and 
turned over to the Government, 
for appropriate compensation. In- 
vestment by British nationals in 
foreign securities is restricted, 
with a few exceptions, and the 
British public is barred by law 
from purchasing unless with 
Treasury consent—just as British 
nationals are not allowed to take 
out of the country more than £15 
(and American visitors no more 
money than they brought with 
them when they entered Britain). 

For the immediate future, 





China’s Need for American Products 


Director of Far Eastern Section of 
Dollars Are Available for Chinese 


FEA Says More Than One Billion 
Purchases. Machine Tool Manz- 


facturers Plan Cooperation in Helping Chinese ladastrial Developmeat. 
The Chinese Government will have at its disposal for purchase 
in this country during the period immediately ahead, funds approxi- 


mating from one to one and one-@ 


half billion dollars, according to 
a statement by Whiting Willauer, 
Director of the Far Eastern Sec- 
tion of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, made at a confer- 
ence of manufacturers held at the 
Metropolitan Club in New York 
Wednesday morning, Sept. 26, un- 
der the auspices of the China- 
America Council of Commerce 
and Industry. This estimate, Mr. 
Willauer pointed out, does not! 





include an unknown volume of | 


private loans and credits to be 
extended to the Chinese by 
American manufacturers and 
banks, but is confined to the sums 
that will be made available 
through the Export-Import Bank 
and other government sources as 
well as Chinese funds on deposit 
in American banks. 

Mr. Willauer, who recently re- 
turned from his fifth war-time 
trip to China, said that American 








business would meet very little | 
competition from materials that | 
might be made available to the 
Chinese through the liquidation | 
of lend-lease. A large part of the | 
stockpiles of lend-lease materials 
intended for China, he said, much 
of which is still in India, consists 
of ordnance material or equip- 
ment not suitable for civilian pur- 
poses. In launching her post-war 
industrialization program, there- 
fore, he declared, China will have 
to start from the beginning and 
will in the first instance look to 
the United States for equipment 
and technical skill. 

The perference of the Chinese 
for American products was also 
emphasized by Ralph E. Fland- 
ers, President of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston, who pre- 





sided at the meeting, and by Alex 
Taub, consulting engineer to the 
National Resources Commission of 
China. Mr. Taub outlined the re- 
construction program under con- 
sideration by the Chinese Govern- 
ment which calls for the purchase 
in this country during the next 
three years of machinery, equip- 
ment and other supplies totaling 
two billion dollars. This program, 
which is expected to go into ef- 
fect as soon as current financing 
negotiations are completed, will 
mark the beginning of a long- 
range development designed to 
rehabilitate and expand China’s 
transportation, industry and other 
branches of economy. ny of the 
specific projects included in the 
initial reconstruction program 
for China, Mr. Taub stated, have 
reached the stage .of detailed 
planning and in a number of 
cases contracts with. American 
companies providing for equip- 
ment and technical assistance 
have already been concluded. 


At the afternoon session of the 
China-America «ouncil confer- 
ence, representatives of 25 out- 
standing machine building firms, 
led by Mr. Flanders, who is also 
President of Jones and Lamson 
Machine Company, discussed Chi- 
na’s machine tool needs and the 
participation of the American ma- 
chine tool industry in China’s in- 
dustrialization. It was agreed to 
form an Advisory Committee of 
American machine tool manufac- 
turers to offer the Chinese Gov- 
ernment cooperation in helping 
work out plans for industrial de- 


velopment in China during the 
initial reconstruction period. 





therefore, there can be little hope PF 


for repurchase of the American 
securities sold to get funds to 
help Britain survive, or for pur- 
chase of new securities. The rea- 
son, of course, is the dire need for 
Britain not to lose sterling and to 
get all the dollars possible for 
exchange purposes. 


Stock Exchange Volume 


On the London Stock Exchange 
the record eliminates duplicate 
transactions in the same stock at 
the same price, showing only the 
total of dealings in blocks of 
stocks at individual prices. These 
average between 6, and 7,000 
daily, as against the New York 
total of from 750,000 to 2,006,000 
daily. There is no margin trad- 
ing and activity has increased but 
little since the War. 


Money Rates 


The money market in London 
is comparable to that in New 
York, call loans being 1% to 1%4% 
compared with the flat 1% here. 
Time loans over there are 1 1/32% 
to 1%%, slightly lower than the 
144% to 142% here, but the Lon- 
don rediscount rate is 1% to 
11/32% against only 12% in New 
York. 


Financing 
The same rigidity of control and 
the Government’s need to hus- 
band finances continue as a brake 
on new capital issues, which are 
infrequent compared with the 
volume and frequency seen in 
New York. Financing in the main 
consists of refundings, with few 

venture capita}. issues. 


Taxes 

Both individual and corporate 
income taxes are higher than here 
and there seems little likelihood 
of reduction in either for some 
time. It is generally conceded that 
conditions are more onerous now 
than during the War and that the 





average Briton must tighten his 
belt both physically and meta- 


phorically against perhaps another 
two years of privation. Govern- 
ment pressure for funds does not 
permit reduction in taxes as a 
means of stimulating production. 


Reconversion 


In view of the Labor Govern- 
ment’s cautious maintenance of 
controls, reconversion proceeds 
much more slowly than here. A 
good start has been made in the 
rejuvenation of the South Wales 
coal mining district, where new 
housing construction is steadily 
under way. 


Inflation 
As in America, inflation is a 
subject of great concern in Eng- 
land. The people know their need 
for consumer goods; they are not 
so alive to the necessity of build- 
ing up exports and modernizing 


. their industrial plant, but are as 
‘impatient as we are to eliminate 


or curtail price controls and to 
reduce income taxes, which, how- 
ever, must be maintained to avert 
the danger of inflation and to 
meet Government expenses. 


Home Again! 

A poignant moment was when 
the ‘“Acquitania” passed the Statue 
of Liberty. The troops moved 
over to the port side of the ship 
and gazed silently at the emblem 
of freedom in a new world. Men 
who had seen the uttermost hor- 
rors of war stood still with blink- 
ing eyes. 

After observing the physical 
destruction of structures and 
homes and impairment of British 
industry, one debarks on Amer- 
ican soil with thankfulness and 
in humility, and with the firm 
conviction that peaceful and co- 
operative relations with other 
nations must be preserved—par- 
ticularly between Britain and the 
United States—in order that 
future generations be spared the 
inevitable complete annihilation 
of another World War. 


- 
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tainly it is the duty of every bus- 
4iness executive to give his stock- 
holders the broadest education in 
the methods by which the ma- 
chinery of free private enterprise 
operates in the United States. 


No Plan for Prosperity 


I have come from Washington 
today impressed with the con- 
fusion and inconsistency of prin- 
ciples, of issues, and of policies 
-in which the thinking of those 
concerned with government is 
now involved. During the war 
we had one great purpose. Since 
the accomplishment of that pur- 

there is no clarification of 

, and no clearly defined 
policy has emerged. We are all 
-deminated by a vast optimism re- 
- garding a prosperous future for 
‘the United States. I can’t heip 
feeling it myself in spite of the 
. difficulties which face us. But 
there is no agreement on the 
‘methods required to reach that 
-resuit, or even on the most funda- 


‘mental principles of economic 
policy. We talk of a planned 
economy, under the Full Employ- 


ment Bill, and otherwise, but as 
far as I can see, while there is 
‘plenty of miscellaneous and in- 
consistent planning, there is no 
-plan. To make a plan we don’t 
need the elaborate statistical 
setup of the Full Employment 
- Bill. We just need a putting to- 
gether of the figures which the 
‘ Government has. a little common 
sense and an ability to count. In 
the absence of a plan, the tend- 
ency that I fear more than any 
-other is the continued strength of 
the theory that the Government 
-ean bring about prosperity merely 
by spending money. Congress is 
so flooded by great spending 
projects that probably most of its 
time from now until next June 
- will be spent in giving them con- 
sideration. 


A Sound Fiscal Policy 


The basic element of any Gov- 
ernment policy to produce or 
‘maintain prosperity is a sound 
' fiscal policy, one which estimates 
the necessary expenditures of the 
Gevernment and the kind of tax 
system which is required to raise 
' the money to pay for them. We 
need a post-war budget now. 
’ True, there are many uncertain- 
. ties, particularly with relation to 
the immediate post-war period 
and the aftermath-of-war expen- 
‘ ditures from which we cannot at 
once escape. 
We should, however. have first 
a distinet goal for the Federal] ex- 
penditure budget when normal 
peace-time conditions are re- 
stored. Many private estimates 
have been made running all the 
way from sixteen billion a year 
to twenty-five billion a year or 


more. but there is no official 
estimate. not even an official 
guess. President Truman’s mes- 


sage to Congress listed countless 
spending projects, but never sug- 
gested that there might be a 
‘ problem in raising the money to 
pay tor them. His only reference 
to taxation was to a reduction of 
taxation designed to stimulate 
business without “losing sight of 
the budgetary situation.” It is 
hard to lose sight of something 
which we have never yet seen. 
emporary tax revisions are be- 
ing proposed by the committees 
today, but they seem to be wholly 
unrelated to the expenses of the 
_ Government in 1946. Many pri- 
vate organizations have proposed 
permanent.tax plans, with wholly 
insufficient knowledge of prob- 
able expense; but there has been 
no indication from the Govern- 
ment what its policy might be. 
- In short, plans for spending pro- 
ceed along one line, plans for tax 
reduction proceed along another, 
and no official attempt to recon- 
cile the two has ever been pre- 
sented. 
We should determine now how 


out killing incentive, discourag- 
ing business growth and reducing 
employment. If that figure can 
be determined, we can and must 
then limit our expenditure to ap- 
proximately that amount. A wise 
tax policy can put more men to 
work than ail the public works 
in sight. My own guess is that 
we can raise about twenty billion 
a year without crushing initiative, 
and that we can hold our expenses 
to that figure, but we can only 
do it if we recognize the neces- 
sity of having to do it. The 
thinking of most people is still 
carelessly dominated by the 
thought that there isn’t any neces- 
sity of trying. They seem to feel 
that since we had a deficit of 
fifty billion a year in war-time, 
we can do the same kind of 
thing in time of peace. 

I do not believe we can escape 
an annual budget of about twenty 
billion dollars—six billion for in- 
terest on the public debt, six bil- 
lion for the armed forces, three 
billion dollars for veterans, and 
five billion for the other depart- 
ments of Government, including 
agricultural aid, social welfare 
and public works. Taxes to raise 
this amount will be heavy and 
probably will involve the 40% 
tax on business earnings and a 
personal income schedule begin- 
ing at 20%, but with somewhat 
higher exemptions and somewhat 
lower rates than at present, and I 
hope a reduction of the double 
taxation on business and stock- 
holders. 


Spending Bills 


But today there is no plan. This 
year Congress has already passed 
bills providing for five hundred 
million dollars a year investment 
in rural electric cooperatives. The 
Senate has passed a bill giving 
seventy-five million a year as aid 
to the construction of airports. 
We shall soon consider bills to 
provide a hundred million a year 
for aid in the construction of hos- 
pitais, and several hundred mil- 
lion a year for aid to common 
school and high school education. 
Many other spending bills are be- 
fore Congress, including a hun- 
dred miilion a year for, aid to 
vocational education, five hundred 
million a year for a natidnal ‘food 
allotment pian, the old statip pian, 
fifty milltion a year for a rural 
telephone administration, fifty 
million a year to provide free 
school lunches, fifty million a 
‘year aid to States in eliminating 
river pollution, fifty million a 
year for aeronautical experi- 
ments, a hundred million a year 
for additional subsidies for public 
housing, and many flood control 
projects, irrigation proposals and 
river projects like the Missouri 
Valley Authority. There are 
many additional proposals for aid 
to public health, in addition to the 
construction of hospitals amount- 
ing, perhaps, to as much as six 
hundred million dollars a year. 

President Truman has even 
recommended that the Federal 
Government adopt a_ general 
policy of grants to State and local 
governments for all public works. 
I am willing to give some Federal 
aid wher. there is a direct Federal 
interest as I see it, but I can see 
no justification for Federal aid to 
public works of purely loca] con- 
cern, except the same old fallacy 
that the spending of public money 
is itself a sufficient justification, 
on the ground that it in some way 
creates prosperity. 

Then we have the Murray- 
Wagner-Dingell biil increasing 
the payroll tax to 8% and pro- 
viding _ universal compulsory 
health insurance and many other 
benefits along the lines of the 
Beveridge plan in England. Last 
year the advocates of this measure 
wanted 12% of all payrolls. The 
reduction in’ the present bill sug- 


become a burden on the general 
taxpayer. I do not agree with the 
theories of Sir William Beveridge, 
but at least he is frank in giving 
a fair estimate of the cost and 
consequences of his numerous 
plans. From his English figures, 
I estimate that the Beveridge 
plan, if fully applied in this coun- 
try, would cost about eighteen 
billion dollars a year. The Mur- 
ray-Wagner-Dingell bill moves a 
long way in that direction. 

_Of course we have almost un- 
limited proposals for further aid 
to the veterans. Certainly some 
substantial changes will have to 
be made in the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
Then we have the huge sums 
proposed fer foreign lending. We 
havé already authorized about six 
billion dollars for Bretton Woods, 
three and a half billion’ dollars 
for the Export-Import Bank, and 
$1,350,000,000 for the UNRRA. It 
is now that we loan or 
grant Great Britain approximately 
five billion more. Russia would 





like six billion. Many European 
countries will follow in their 


wake, - altho I think most of 
them can be @are of the 
Export-Import Bank. RA 
wants another billion, three hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. 


Only Reasonable Loans Abroad 

I have always felt that we 
should make reasonable loans 
abroad to enable war-devastated 
countries to get their own 
machinery in working order, but 
I have never felt that American 
dollars could cure the troubles of 
the world or make more than a 
small contribution to the success 
of a foreign nation in solving its 
own problems. But foreign lend- 
ing On any such scale as is now 
proposed becomes another general 
charge inst the American tax- 
payer. ur experience with the 
World War debts, our experience 
with lend-lease, teaches us that 
if the sums loaned are so large as 
to become truly burdensome they 
will never be paid. Present plans 
contemplate the outpouring of 
American money abroad at the 


rate of perhaps five billion a year 


recovered 
We are drifting rapidly, 
fore, to a chronic condi 
deficit spending. With the 


in 
tae of cae sana 
Cc -up », ws 
ane henied due tae 


try has even seen. 
sume immediately some sense of 
responsibility and p i 


reduction in 


year 1948, ; 
Ma f th di 

are anata EO ae 

ali together they are impossible. 

I have felt that perhaps a billion 


dollars a year might be added to 
(Continued on page 1608) 
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borne by general government and 
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the budget for improvements in 
social welfare, and public works 
‘other than roads, provided that 
every other expense is reduced to 
the minimum. If the budget is 
allowed to run as high as twenty- 
five billion a year, I believe it 
would require such a burdensome 
system of taxation as to stifle the 
very presperity which pays the 
taxes. It would mean a total tax 
burden, Federal, State and local, 
of akout thirty-five billion, prob- 
ably more than 25% of the na- 
tion’s income. But this is merely 
a guess. I believe that no fur- 
ther expenditure should be au- 
thorized until we have an overall 
plan for taxation and peace-time 
expenditure. 


Inflation Dangers 


There is more danger of infla- 
tion in the present Government 
policy outside of direct Govern- 
ment spending. A strong group 
in the Government is favoring 
further increase in wage rates 
brought forcibly to our attention 
by the wave of current strikes 
demanding a 30% increase in such 
rates. The last figures from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show 
that since January, 1941, adjusted 
straight time average hourly 
earnings of factory workers have 
increased about 40%. take-home 
wages increased about 80%, while 
the cost of living has increased 
30%. It is doubtful if, during this 
period, labor has become sub- 
stantially more efficient except 
in a few industries. No doubt 
wage increases are due in some 
industries. But if wages go up 
generally, it will undoubtedly 
bring about a corresponding in- 
crease in prices, and start a spiral 
of inflation. 

The President has also recom- 
mended a substantial increase in 
the minimum wage, at least 
6212% from 40 cents to 65 cents. 
Any such large increase for all 
those above that level. The same 
tendency is shown jn the demand 
for an increased unemployment 
compensation wage to $25 a week 
after many States last winter 
fixed a lower rate. 


Many of- these wage increases 
may be wholly justified, but the 
effect of a general increase in 
Wages can only be an increase in 
prices and a strong boost for in- 
flation. The general tendency of 
the Administration is shown by 
the recommendation that every 
Congressman and Senator be 
raised to $20,000 a year, a hundred 
per cent increase, the normal 
effect of which would be to en- 
courage increases in every line of 
salary and wages throughout the 
United States. Even the Con- 
gressmen themselves don’t take 
this particular recommendation 
seriously. 

The Administration’s only pro- 
posal for the prevention of infla- 
tion is the strenuous maintenance 
of price control. Chester Bowles 
stands like King Canute bidding 
the flood tide of inflation to re- 
cede. Inflation to him apparently 
means an increase in the pub- 
lished OPA price for retail stores, 
regardless of the fact that the 
whole country is becoming in- 
volved in a flood tide of inflation 
The stronger this tide becomes, 
the greater incentive to a spread- 
ing black market. The only 
effect of Mr. Bowles’s lonely ac- 
tivity will be to interfere with 

operation of legitimate indus- 
try and discourage the expansion 
of production and employment. 
If costs and wages are allowed to 
increase and prices are held down, 
there will be no incentive to in- 
crease production at this time; 
there will be no incentive to new 
men to venture their money in 
losing enterprises. The large 
companies, of course, can stand a 
loss, but the policy is destructive 


of existing little business and dis- 
Couraging to all those new enter- 
Prisers we need to provide more 





jobs. The result of decreased pro- 
duction, then, is more inflation, 
because the supply is less able to 
meet the demand. The only per- 
manent solution for high prices 
is a rapid increase in production. 


The Administration makes the 
mistake of regarding increased 
prices and cost of living as infla- 
tion when it is merely the evi- 
dence of inflation. In 1929 we 
were told that we were living in 
a new era, that we had solved the 
problem of depression and pros- 
perity, and the argument was sup- 
ported by the fact that there had 
been no increase in commodity 
prices. But there was inflation 
just the same, brought about by 
an undue expansion of private 
credit. The collapse of that bal- 
loon, which also include _ inci- 
dentally a good many unsound 
foreign loans, brought the great- 
est depression that we have ever 
seen in this country. Now we 
face the same result through an 
unwise expansion of public 
credit. 


The Wallace Inflationists 


The proponerts of the so-called 
Full Employment Bill endorsed 
by the President are frankly in- 
flationists. Mr. Wallace, whose 
book on the subject was published 
last week, proposes that we main- 
tain in peace-time the some pro- 
duction of goods and services as 
at the peak of the war activity, 
approximately two hundred bil- 
lion dollars annually. Under the 
terms of that bill, as introduced, 
if the President estimates that 
production will be less than some 
conjectural figure required for 
sixty million jobs, and cannot 
think of any way to stimulate pri- 
vate activity, he must propose a 
program of Federal investment 
and expenditure’ sufficient to 
reach the goal. I cannot imagine 
any more inflationary proposal. 
Fortunately, the Senate amend- 
ments have destroyed the com- 
pensatory Government spending 
theory contained in the original 
bill. 

I do not believe the Adminis- 
tration has thought through the 
consequences of the combination 
of the various policies proposed. 
Fortunately, when these proposals 
are translated into concrete meas- 
ures they offend the common 
sense of the average American if 
he is not too much dazzled by the 
particular spending projects 
which appeal to his personal in- 
terest.. A majority of Congress is 
instinctively opposed to infla- 
tionary measures of any kind. 
This week I was interested to see 
the most eager spenders repudiat- 
ing the idea they were for deficit 
spending. 

We must change the whole 
spendthrift policy which is prob- 
ably necessary in time of war. 
We must weigh every expenditure 
in the light of the necessity of 
raising from our people, millions 
of plain working men and women, 
the money to pay for such ex- 
penses. We must stop appropri- 
ating money and see where we 
stand. We must exorcise from 
our thinking the theory that the 
Government can spend itself into 
prosperity or that the creation of 
purchasing power is a sufficient 
excuse for spendnig. 


Speed Private Enterprise 


The only way this can become 
a prosperous country is to speed 
up the machine of private enter- 
prise. The largest public works 
program anyone has imagined is 
about five billion dollars a year, 
which will put two and a half 
million men to work. We wish 
to employ more than fifty mil- 
lion men. If, by sound fiscal poli- 
cies, we can keep the private en- 
terprise machine on a stable basis 
and increase its operation by 10%, 
we can put more additional en 
to work than the largest possible 
public works program. Public 
works are necessary and should 


-| middle class group 





Calls For Government Economy 
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ties in the post-war period and| 
that means men who will emo | 
the problems with which the Gov-| 
ernment will have to deal in their | 
particular department.” 

“We have had in this country 
what I consider a very favorable | 
expcsition of the productivity of | 
the capitalistic system. No one) 
can say it has not been without | 
its faults. In the early days it| 
committed many indiscretions and | 
much of the reform that has been | 
brought about in recent years was | 
sorely needed, but in the past few | 
years the pendulum of reform and | 
regulation, in my opinion, has| 
swung too far against the free op- | 
eration of the capitalistic system. | 
The answer to any system of pro- | 
duction and distribution is its| 
ability to serve the people. That | 
is the whole objective. It does | 
seem strange to many students of 
economic systems that this nation, | 
which boasts of the highest stand- 
ard of living, would have the 
system which helped attain that 
standard of living subject to such 
damning accusations from time to 
time. In truth, the accomplish- 
ment of that system is the envy 
of the world. In a measure the 
system may create its own chal- 
lenge in the sense that it stim- 
ulates the under-privileged in the 
rest of the world to greater am- 
bition. 

“This stimulation, however, can 
be constructive if the mass of the 
people are fully informed as to 
how to obtain and earn an im- 
proved standard of living rather 
than to be sold the idea that the 
better things in life result from 
a hand-out. This nation will rep- 
resent the strongest nation that 
still has the framework of a free 
enterprise system at the comple- 
tion of the war. I believe inher- 
ently everyone wants to maintain 
that system. To do so requires the 
cooperative effort of all groups. 
a us not for a minute forget 
that under our system we have 


developed a strong middle class 
group. The existence of a strong 
is the very 
strergth of a nation. If recent 





tendenvies have alarmed us in any 
way it has been due to the fear 
that some of our more recent pol- 
icies have had a tendency to 
liquidate the middle class group. 

“This system of ours has not 
been without a heart, as is so 
well demonstrated in our help to 
other nations. We intend to con- 
tinue doing this within emergency 
limits, but we hope the pattern 
we have set is not to be a perpet- 
ual one. If it does tend to become 
pervetual then our own standard 
of living and our own capitalistic 
system will flounder on the rocks 
of inflation and bankruptcy. It 
would seem advisable to have the 
principles for which we _ stand 
more definitely emphasized than 
to constantly play up the millions 
we possess. We do not wish to 
buy good will. It.should be our 
objective to merit it on the basis 
of our conduct and our treatment 
of our fellow-man. It is not help- 
ful to our administration to find 
in the press headlines about our 
Chief Executive’s trip abroad, the 
glaring statement ‘Billions Tru- 
man’s Ace in Hole.’ There is an 
end, of course, even to all of our 
billions and most citizens believe 
that the President’s really strong 
ace in the hole, if you can de- 
scribe it in such terms, should be 
our demonstration throughout our 
history of our adherence to prin- 
ciples and our willingness to do 
what we can to bring about a 
peaceful world. 

“It is also known by many stu- 
dents of economics that many of 
the nations abroad are not as fi- 
nancially impoverished as people 
are generally led to believe. Their 
pecpie are poor and there has 
been a tremendous war destruc- 
tion but as far as their govern- 
ments are concerned some of these 
countries, even those that were 
occupied, possess gold holdings 
adequate to do a large measure 
of their own reconstruction fi- 
nancing. It is true that the attain- 
ment of these reserves has gen- 
erally been through an inflation- 
ary route with its serious adverse 
effect upon the individual. How- 
ever, the governments have an 





be expanded when unemployment 
occurs, but they can never be a 
panacea for depression. 


It is important to adopt such a 
fiscal policy and _ policies that 
there will be a proper incentive 
of private industry to expand; a 
proper relationship between 
wuges, prices, and the cost of liv- 
ing; a proper relationship between 
farm prices and industrial prices; 
and a proper relationship between 
savings and consumer expendi- 
tures. There are many other ele- 
ments which can be _ indirectly 
affected by Government policies 
dealing with taxation and agricul- 
ture, credit, and controls or re- 
laxation of controls. Public 
spending is only one of many 
policies, not by. any means the 
most important and not by any 
means a catch-all solution. The 
machine won’t run any better if 
you pour in more gasoline while 
you throw monkey wrenches in 
the machinery. * 


Extension of Federal Power 


There is another objection to 
unlimited Federal spending. 
Every time a new method is found 
to spend Federal money it re- 
quires a great extension of Fed- 
eral power which is never easily 
relinquished. If public works 
cannot supply enough jobs, the 
next step is for the Government 
to go into business to compete 
with private enterprise. This in 
itself would discourage any fur- 
ther expansion of private enter- 
prise in that field because no one 
can compete with a billionaire 
government. If we adopt or 
weakly acquiesce in the spending 
theory the mere fact that a mreas- 
ure provides for pouring out Fed- 





eral funds thereby becomes a suf- 


adoption, and all critical judgment 
of the merits of the particular 
plan is discouraged. In other 
words, the adoption of the spend- 
ing theory means the indefinite 
expansion of Federal regimenta- 
tion over. States, local govern- 
ments, and private business. 

And so I urge you above every- 
thing to insist upon a program 
and a plan and to oppose every 
type of additional spending until 
we can judge just what the proper 
limit of Federal expenditure will 
have to be. If we have any such 
inflation as present policy indi- 
cates it will be followed by a 
greater depression than the last, 
by suffering, hardship and unem- 
ployment, and I fear by the de- 
struction of free economy which 
has made this country the great- 
est and most powerful nation in 
the world, and with the highest 


standard of living. 
RR 


Business Man's 
Bookshelf 


Uncle Sam’s Billion Dollar Baby 
—A Taxpayer Looks at the TVA— 
Frederick L. Collins—G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 2 West 45th Street. 
New York 19, N. Y.—cloth—$2.50. 





New York Business in the Na- 
tional Economy—Critical analysis 
of local business structure—Her- 
bert S. Swan, 299 Broadway, New 


ficient recommendation, 10r 4s | York 7, N. Y.—paper—$1.00. 





obligation to their people which 
they should discharge.” 

Mr. Heimann,: in addressing a 
Victory Luncheon Forum of the 
New York Association of Credit 
Men at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York City on Sept. 13, re- 
iterated his demand for tax reduc~- 
tion as a spur to post-war busi- 
ness and cautioned his hearers 
that “a return to sound credit 
rules is the first need of business 
prosperity.” 

“Unemployment resulting from 
reconversion need not be pro- 
longed,” Mr. Heimann pointed out. 
“Given some assurance on tax 
measures which permit a reason- 
able return on investment, a 
prompt settlement of terminated 
war contracts and a judicious 
handling of surplus war material, 
private business will respond 
quickly to its employment respon- 
sibility.” 

Pointing out that while business 
is anxious to move into high pro- 
duction to meet the demand for 
goods and services of all kinds, 
which exists not only in this na- 
tion but throughout the world, and 
is better organized to begin the 
race for business than at any pre- 
vious time in our history, certain 
features of credit analysis, espe- 
cially of new customers, present 
a much needed safety require- 
ment. 

“Credit executives are warned 
to analyze carefully the manage- 
ment capacity of those new com- 
panies which have been engaged 
in war production, but which 
never have faced private compe- 
tition,” Mr. Heimann pointed out. 
“It is one thing to run a business 
with government money on a 
cost-plus, or war sales price basis, 
and quite a different problem to 
secure private financing and pro- 
duce at a unit price which makes 
possible meeting private compe- 
tition in a pdst-war world. In this 
connection, special attention 
should be paid to the source of 
capita! because of the dangers 
iurking in the undisclosed liabil- 
ities of certain war time operators. 
Concerns engaged during the war 
in black market operations cannot 
now present a sound balance 
sheet, for whatever their state- 
ments might indicate as their 
prescnt capital figures, their char- 
acter risks are unacceptable and 
their capital will be in constant 
jeopardy should the Government 
succeed in tracing down their 
black market operations.” 

Pointing to some of the other 
vital problems facing business, 
Mr. Heimann stressed the import- 
ance of serious sales effort, indi- 
cating that he believed the com- 
petition for post-war business will 
be intense. 

“The war has left in its 
wake extravagances in business 
which must be liquidated imme- 
diately if a company expects to 
produce at a competitive price. 

“In the export-import field 
many nations have accumulated 
strong balances which they intend 
to use for purchases here. This 
should account for an increased 
foreign business. Even some of 
the occupied countries are in 
possession of gold holdings that 
contradict the poverty presenta- 
tion we so blandly accept as a 
fact. We will have to do some fi- 
nancing abroad but this time it is 
to be hoped it will be on a 
sounder basis than our effort fol- 
lowing the first world war. 

“Labor must realize that the 
people throughout the world are 
eager and anxious to produce and 
that in this nation if we are to 
compete in a world market we 
must accept higher production per 
man as a corollary to a higher 
wage scale. 

“In the matter of unemploy- 
ment, the Pacific Northwest and 
the West Coast areas will be hard- 
est hit, but it should not be over- 
looked that over the longer range 
period of time these sections will 
be the principal beneficiaries of 
the decentralization movement of 
industry. This movement, under 
way at the start of the war, will 
be resumed at an accelerated pace 
in the post-war period. 
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The Cat Is Out of the Bag NSTA Notes 


| 
| 

(Continued from page 1571) (Continued from page 1577) 
employers. However, this is not a philosophy but a | 
rule and it is up to the members to vote “yes” or “no.” 
From what I have seen in some cases here, salesmen 
are getting so much of the spread that they are really - 
independent businessmen. What the English call a | bership over 150 stock and bond traders of Detroit and the State. 
half issi 

a in a. oer : aaa le es INVESTMENT TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
responsibility. | The Investment Traders Association of Philadelphia met at the 
It was nice to hear from you. I suppose you are Benjamin Franklin Hotel last Friday night for its Fourteenth Annual 
always too busy when you come to the City, but nothing Election and Dinner. Having been formally organized in 1932, it 
could give me more pleasure than to have your com- | preceded any local Traders group as well as the National Security 
pany at luncheon. | Traders Association with which it is now affiliated. Thomas Graham 
Signed GEORGE N. LINDSAY of Louisville, Ky., the newly elected National President attended 
/and commented on the contribution Philadelphia has made to 
It should be borne in mind Mr. Lindsay is the Chairman | the securities business nationally and the problems to be encountered 

of District No. 13 of the NASD, and further that the | by the N. S. T. A. in the coming year. 

“Frank” referred to in the above exhibit is Frank L. Schef- | 


The Securities Traders Association of Detroit and Michigan, 
| founded in July, 1935, is one of the larger and faster growing units 
of this trade association in the country, numbering among its mem- 


fey, Executive Secretary for the same district. With this 
knowledge the communication takes on official character. 
The attempt to place blame upon salesmen and traders 
is clearly stupid. 
It is not true that there have been “‘a good many cases 


where houses have been punished for sins that were 90% | 


those of the salesmen.” 

Counsel for the Securities Dealers Committee were pre- 
pared to furnish testimony on the issue of blame, but the 
SEC would not set the matter down for a hearing. 

Principals in the security field know what their sales- 
men are doing. By and large the industry is a basically 
sound one and honesty is prevalent. 

We deny that “the traders . 
sinners in many cases.” 

We believe the taking of testimony on this issue would 
demonstrate beyond doubt that such a contention is com- 
pletely fallacious. i 7 

The most heart-breaking product of the recent NASD 
By-Law Amendments is this attempt on the part of the 
“‘Brass Hats” to shift the blame. 

As we have known it, there has always existed an 
entente cordiale between employers and their employees in 


. . have been the chief 


Russell M. Dotts, Bioren & Co. was the retiring President. The 
new officers are: President, Edmund J. Davis, Rambo, Keen, Close 
& Kerner, Inc.; First Vice President, Alfred W. Tryder, W. H. New- 
bold’s Son & Co.; Second Vice President, Frederick S. Fisher, H. N. 
Nash & Co.; Secretary, Wallace H. Runyon, Graham, Parsons & Co.; 
| Treasurer, Paul Fredericks, Warren W. York & Co. 





| Governors elected for three year terms: John M. Hudson, Thayer, 
| Baker & Co.; R. Victor Mosley, Stroud & Co.; R. Conover Miller, 
|E. W. & R.C. Miller & Co.; George J. Muller, Janney & Co.; Thomas 
'J. Love, George E. Snyder & Co.; Harry B. Snyder, Yarnall & Co. 
‘For two year terms: John Barton, F. P. Ristine & Co.; Harry Fahrig, 
| Reynolds & Co.; Benjamin A. Brooks, W. H. Bell & Co. For one year: 


Harold F. Scattergood, Boenning & Co. 


| President Davis outlined a tentative constructive program for 
| the ensuing year and appointed chairmen of standing committees: 
| Membership, Alfred W. Tryder; Arrangements, Thomas J. Love; Ar- 


_bitration, Russell M. Dotts; Attendance, John Barton; Publicity, 
| Samuel K. Phillips, Jr., Samuel K. Phillips & Co.; Auditing, Frank 
|Laird, Stroud & Co., and National Municipal Representative, Russell 


| M. Ergood, Stroud & Co. 


| Since its formation, the Philadelphia organization has done 
| much, locally and nationally, to promote and maintain high standards 
| in marketing Over-the-Counter securities and new issues, which has 
| been beneficial not only to those in the business but to all security 





the securities business. 
If employers and employees use the tar brush on eac 
other, then a diseased condition will prevail. That’s the sor 


h holders as well. A recent undertaking has been the formation of a 
t | committee with R. Victor Mosley (recently elected National First 


Draper Retires as org ad 
Commissioner of 

Earle S. Draper, Deputy Com+ | 
missioner of the Federal | Be a 
Administration, announced on 
Sept. 29 his retirement from Gov- 
ernment service to enter private 
business in Washington. In ac- 
cepting Mr. Draper’s resignation, 
effective Sept. 30, FHA Commis- 
sioner Raymond M. Foley wrote 
him: 
“Your desire to return to pri- 
vate business after 12 years of 
public service in government is 
readily understandable. Especially 
have those years spent with the 
FHA been of large benefit to the 
public. I am sure you can justly 
feel that you have made important 
contributions, especially toward 
solution of the war housing prob- 
lems of the nation.” 
Mr. Draper, who has been con- 
nected with FHA for.more than 
five years, said he planned to 
establish offices in Washington as 
a consultant in city and land plan- 
ning, housing construction and 
housing finance. Since 1943, Mr. 
Draper, as Deputy Commissioner, 
has been in charge of all field 
offices and mortgage insurance 
operations of FHA. As assistant 
FHA administrator in the early 
years of the war, he directed the 
FHA war housing program. 

Prior to joining FHA he had 
been connected for seven years 


with the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority first as director of land 
planning and housing and later 
as director of TVA regional plan- 
ning studies. 


Rejoins Calvin Bullock 


(Special to THe FINaNcIAL CHRONSCLE) 

DENVER,. COLO. — Alexander 
W. L. Forsyth, who was formerly 
resident manager of Calvin Bal- 
lock for 14 years, has recently 
been discharged from the U. S. 
Army and has rejoined the staff 
of the firm in the Colorado Na- 











| Vice President) as Chairman to assist returning veterans in getting 
' placed in the Securities Business. 


of thing the NASD and the SEC thrive upon. It constitutes a 
new form of the divide and conquer principle and lays the 


tional Bank Building. 





foundation for further shackling and regimentation. iF 
Employers, traders, salesmen, partners et als., should 
be alert to all this. They must combine to fight effectively 
the strictures upon their freedom which are being forged by. 
administrative groups—whether official or voluntary. 


The claim that salesmen get an inordinate part of the | 
commission really lets the cat out of the bag. It supports 
the position that we took initially. We claimed that it was 
the purpose of the NASD to control the amount of the sales- 
men’s compensation—to reduce such compensation—and the 
above exhibit makes it abundantly clear we were right. 


This bill of goods, the passage of this amendment requir- 
ing registration and providing for the future control of prof- 
its, commissions and other charges was sold, it seems to us, 
by means of a preconceived plan. 


Member firms of the NASD by a divide and conquer 
propaganda, were led to believe they could escape liability 
for wrongdoing by placing the blame on salesmen and 
traders. This was a dangerous offense and, in our judgment, 
a dishonest course. It will produce a sickening harvest. 
For in it, there exists no basis in truth. | 


Salesmen and traders who were made the pawns and 
whose livelihood will be directly affected, were in no wise ]. 
consulted. Their views were not canvassed, nor were they | 
given a fair opportunity to be officially heard. If this is 
Americanism, then we do not understand our institutions. 


To top it off, the opinions and findings of the Commis- 
sion clearly imply that there is a foundation for Mr. Lind- 
say’s position. This implication is not only an insult—but || 
is also*utterly unjust. It was the duty of the Commission ]} 
to order the taking of testimony so that traders, salesmen ]| 
and employees could be heard, under oath, and further so 
that there could be cross examination of Mr. Lindsay and ]|' 
those others who supported his position, to test its accuracy. |) 
- We have examined many of the exhibits filed with the | 

ommission and these make it abundantly clear to us that |) 
official pressure was used, both in bringing out the vote and || A. G. Becker & Co. 
coercing the voters to approve the amendment. 


ON THE WHOLE THE ENTIRE BACKGROUND OF | 
THIS REGISTRATION SCHEME AND THE ATTEMPT TO | 
CONTROL PROFITS, COMMISSIONS AND OTHER | 


made only by means of the Prospectus. 


($100 Par Value) 


Price $100 per share 


and accrued dividends from October ], 1945 





150,000 Common Shares 
($1 Par Value) 


Price $20 per share 


Lee Higginson Corporation 


Incorporated 


First California Company 


October 4, 1945 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer te | 
buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offer ws 


Thrifty Drug Stores Co. Inc. 


16,259 442% Cumulative Preferred Shares, Series A 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from the undere 
signed or from any other underwriter of these issues. 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 

Dean Witter & Co. 

Kebbon, McCormick & Co. 
Nelson Douglass & Co. 
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- “The Wage Crisis’’ 


(Continued from page 1573) 
war workers have had big slices 


when we must all keep our chins 
up—and use our heads. 

Segments of our economy which 
should be working in absolute 
harmony and understanding are 
pulling and straining in opposite 
directions. They should be pull- 
ing together toward the same ob- 
jective. But they are running 
head on at each other. These seg- 
ments are labor and management, 
The objective they both want, of 
course, is a high level of pros- 
perity for all of us and a program 
of helpfulness for those nations 
which were our brothers in arms 
just a few months back. 


The coming of that era of high 
prosperity will depend in large 
measure on the reason and the 
restraint and the leadership we 
exercise now. It will depend in 
part on just how well we will fol- 
low the advice of our men in 
service and—‘“take it easy.” 


When I say that we can antici- 
pate a bright era of good times, 
I am not trying to play fortune 
teller. I am not making idle pre- 
dictions based on wishful think- 
ing. I am not blinding myself 
to a single discouraging factor in 
“the economic picture and I am al- 
lowing for the crushing load of 
federal debt besides. 


Field Open for High Level 
of Employment 


But still I can tell you that the 
only thing which will deny us an 
extensive period of sustained 
prosperity will be our own fail- 
ure to take advantage of our op- 
portunities. The field is now def- 
initely open for high levels of 
production and high levels of em- 
ployment—which we call prosper- 
ity—for a relatively long period 
—depending on what decisions we 
= now. 

Let’s reason together: 

Millions of people want new 
radios; they want new refriger- 
ators; farmers want to paint their 
homes and their barns and their 
poultry houses; millions of peo- 
ple want new automobiles—and 
washing machines—and matresses 
and furniture. They want read- 
ing lamps; they want woodwork- 
ing tools for their basement hobby 
shops; they want harnesses for 
their horses. The list is endless. 
There’s a tremendous backlog of 
pent-up wants in this country. 
Everybody wants and needs in- 
numerable things. There’s a tre- 
mendous backlog of purchasing 
power, as well. Put those two to- 
gether, and they spell high pro- 

“duction, high employment, good 
wages, reasonable profits and 
good times for all of us. 

_We’re not going to have good 
times if we’re going to hit our- 
selves over the head with the 
hammer of industrial strife and 
nail ourselves into a coffin of 
chaos. Of course, we’re going to 
have troubles and worry and dis- 
appointment. It is not a one-sided 
problem, and it is not an easy 
problem. In my opinion, it is one 
of the most difficult tests our 
country ever faced, and yet it isa 
test we must face, and we must 
face it in terms of reason and re- 
straint and give and take. 

_ Above all, it is going to involve 
risks. Yes, risks. But what sort 
of risks are they compared to 
those which our young men took 
day in and day out in the foxholes 
and fo’castles all over the world? 

: gement must take some 
risks if this industrial war is to 
work its way toward peace; labor 
must take some risks as well; 
therefore, I would like to make 
a suggestion to management and 
a suggestion to labor. 


Advice to Management 
To management, facing a wage 
crisis, I would say this: 
I urge you to take a fresh look 
‘at the wages paid in your plants 
and at your ability to increase 


ee e in management must recog- 
nize that millions of American 


tare 





taken out of their pay envelopes. 


cept moderate increases at this 
time, leaving the way open for 
| further negotiations at a future 
| time. 


I would say this: 
Do an honest job of collective 





None of us likes to have his pay 
cut. Who could like it? It means 
a lower standard of living. The | 
family budget is thrown out of | 
balance. 

I understand how the worker | 
feels about this, and I appeal to |} 
management to take these factors | 
into consideration and to be as| 
generous and as fair with labor as 
it can. 

We in management must take | 
leadership in this hour of crisis. 
Is American industry which | 
forged the weapons of war afraid 
to take leadership in the cause 
of another victory—a victory over | 
ourselves and for the sake of us 
all? 

It will involve risks. That lead- 
ership must recognize that re- 
duced income in plants is a re- 
duced income for the communities | 
in which those plants are located. 
We must realize that reductions 
in our payrolls hit everyone in| 
the community. 

In recognition of this, some 
firms have already increased 
wages by 10, 12 or 15%. More! 
will follow. But of course we) 
must recognize that many firms 
cannot increase wages at this time 
without increasing prices, and 
that we do not want. 

The important thing is real. 
wages —not dollar wages — the 
kind of real wages which enabled | 
America to have a higher stand-| 
ard of living. Merely raising 
wages and then raising prices and 
repeating the process from time | 
to time means going through a 
vicious inflationary circle which 
obviously hurts everybody. 

We pay an American coal miner | 
more than three times what a coal | 


earns it because he produces more | 
than three times as much coal. In | 
the automotive industry, Ameri- | 
can workers before the war were | 
getting twcie as much as German | 
automotive workers. The Amer- |! 
ican worker was worth it. He’ 
produced more than twice as 
much. 

Over and over again we must! 
reduce costs, produce more effi- 
ciently and increase income to) 
perfect and develop these high | 
standards of which we all have a/}§ 
right to be proud. 

It is efficiency which has per- | 
mitted us to pay our coal miners 
three times the British wage and 
gave our automobile workers 
more than German workers. That 
efficiency is based on individual 
skill and on production methods 
which were developed long before 
the last war, and which have been 
improved during this war. We} 
will improve them again in the| 
post-war years. 


Such efficiency presents a prob- | 
lem we must solve during these 
next prosperous years. What 
proportion of the advantages 
gained from increased efficiency 
will go to labor, what proportion 
will go to the investor, and what 
proportion will go to the con- 
sumer? 

If any one element gets too 
large a share of the benefits of 
increased efficiency, the whole 
economy is thrown out of balance. 


Advice to Labor 


To labor, confronted with loss 
of pay, I would say this: 

I urge you to take a fresh look 
at your wage demands and see if 
they are not excessive. 


Give management time to turn 
around. Labor, I am sure, will 
understand that in many, many 
cases, management cannot accu- 
rately predict what its costs will 
be when it is converted into full 
vroduction. Management can 
better judge its position then. I 
ask labor to be far-sighted 
enough to give management a 
chance to reconvert, to get its 
breath, and to get into the stride 





|} not 


| this 


| cific Northwest. 
'that violence is one of the easiest 
things to start and one of the! 
hardest to stop. There was vio- | 
miner is paid in Great Britain. He | lence then not only in action but | 


bargaining. Sit down around the 
conference table and work your 
problems out. Collective bargain- 
ing is the civilized, democratic 
process of settling differences. 
This democratic process involves 
sitting down together for an ex- 
change of viewpoints. It is the 


|answer to whatever selfishness | 
| may prevail in a situation of this 


kind and reveals any misunder- 
standing which may exist. 

But I do see a deadly parallel 
between what happened after 
World War I and the present situ- 
ation. We ought to draw a needed 
and salutary lesson from our ex- 


| perience after the first World 
| War. 


{on Nov. 11, 1918. But the era of 
| goodwill and peace which we all 


Fighting ended officially 


hoped would come to pass did 
materialize. Violence con- 
tinued in Europe. It spread to 
country. The year 1919, 


|when many of our troops were 


still on foreign soil, was perkaps 


'the worst year for industrial con- 


flict in American history. 
Srikes and lockouts were not 
the exceptions. 


There was an unrestrained in- 


_ crease in prices to complicate the 


hardship situation. There was a 
steel strike, a soft coal strike, a 
dockworkers’ strike, a_ railway 
shop workers’ strike, a_ police 
strike in one city, and lesser dis- 


orders in wide numbers. Civil dis- 
orders—bloodshed—broke out be- | 
tween opposing groups in the Pa- | 
We learned then | 


in thought, speech and method. 

So it was that in 1919 we lost a 
great many of the things for 
which we fought. President Wil- 
son called a labor-management 
conference. It was a dismal fail- | 
ure, and within one year after. 
November, 1918, we were at war! 
again—this time on the home| 
front—this time among ourselves. | 
It could well be said that we had | 
lost World War I—on the home|! 
front. 


Avoid a Home Front War 


Now, in an environment threat- | 
ening to approach that of those 
years, we look forward to another 
labor-management conference, 
called by President Truman; 
again there is difficulty abroad as 
well as at home—as it was 
in 1919. 


Are we going to say of our- 
selves that we won World War II 
abroad in 1945 and lost a war at 
home in 1946? 


We know what we all want. 
We want peace. We want steady, 
good-paying jobs. We want 
peace at home as well as abroad. 
It is our own job to make peace 
at home—and keep it. 

What are other peopie going to 
think of us unless we do? We 
have practically promised to 
show all the world the way to 
peace. We can’t be at war with 
ourselves and point the way to 
peace in other countries. 

I appeal to both management 
and labor to use their heads and 
not to lose them. Be moderate. 
Go forward in the best American 
tradition. Of course we will al- 
ways have differences. But we 
ought to be able to adjust them in 
the traditional American way—in 
friendly fashion—in a spirit of 
mutual understanding. America 
has achieved her greatest success 
by moderation and_ self-confi- 
dence. I say to both management 





of peace-time production. 
Labor should be willing to ac- 


and labor: 
“Take it easy, Mac!” 


To both labor and management 


They prevailed | 100 
in every corner of the country. | 


|investor or speculator. 


i 
} 


| controlled inflationary era, such 
|as we believe we are in, is com- 
| mon stocks. 

| The most perplexing problem 
| facing the investor is which com- 
mon stock. There are listed on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange approxi- 
|mately 1,250 issues. Not all are 
| attractive, in our opinion, not by 
‘any means. Since it is not possi- 
ble to deal individually with such 
|a large number, we shall there- 
| fore refer to groups of securities. 
' Which of these groups, then, offer 
best investment values—and in 
what degree? 

| In order to present something 
| tangible for the consideration of 
| our investment clientele, we have 
|assembled considérable data and 
| have drawn certain conclusions 
| from the study of such data in 
'the light of existing and, more 
| particularly, prospective condi- 
| tions as we view them. Some sec- 
| tions of the market appear to of- 
|fer relatively outstanding invest- 
'ment values while others only 
| moderately so. To present such a 
| picture we have expressed such 
_relative attractiveness in per- 
centages so that the total equals 


%. 


| 
| 


With this necessarily brief pre- 
amble, we detail below a program 
| which, in our opinion, would more 
_or less assure participation in the 
| post-war inflationary peace boom 
| with minimum risk. 


Retail trade 
Automotive 

Foods and beverages- -_- 
Metals and mining----- 
Banking and insurance- 
Public utilities 

Steels 

Rubbers 

Building 

Chemicals 

Pulp and paper 
Railway equipment -*_- 
Machinery 

Containers ___~_-- acide 
Amusement 
Agricultural machinery- 
Aviation 

Drugs 

Textiles 

Rails 

Office equipment 
Sugar 

Special situations 


that the foregoing has been pre- 
pared as a suggested program for 
the consideration of the longer 
range investor—and not semi- 
It should 
not be inferred for instance that 
we consider the oils as offering 
the best near or intermediate 
term speculative media—we don’t 
|—we think the rails, which for 
certain reasons are well down in 
the list, probably offer better 
media for such purposes for the 
reason that as a group they are 


ket. Also in a similarly favorable 
near and intermediate term posi- 
tion are certain selected issues in 
the amusement, chemical, office 
equipment, railway equipment, 
steel and sugar groups—not to 
mention some groups which have 
been deliberately omitted from 
our tabluation. The same may be 
said for “Special situations’, as 
for the oils. In “special situa- 
tions”, the most frequent error 
committed is timing. Opportuni- 
ties in this category, for instance, 
usually are found off the beaten 
| path and in a dynamic advance in 
the market such situations are 
sometimes slow to reflect a rise 
fostered by speculative element. 
Many “Special situations” which 
qualify for inclusion in a well 
diversified program require time 
to work out. Truly it may be said 
of “Special situations” that pa- 
tience is a greater virtue than 
judgment. 

The primary purpose of the 
foregoing is to present some con- 











We desire to quickly point out} 


perhaps farthest behind the mar-,; 





| Strategy for Investors 


(Continued from page 1572) 


crete illustration of what a rea- 
sonably well diversified common 
stock investment account should 
look like. The percentages indi- 
cated should not be taken literally 
but rather as a broad indication 
of our view of the relative attrac- 
tiveness of various groups within 
the market from the longer term 
investment standpoint. As pre- 
viously indicated, for short and 
intermediate term _ speculative 
purposes the list which we would 
present would not perhaps bear 
much resemblance to what we 
have tabulated above. 

As a creed for investors we be- 
lieve that the market, despite its 
three year advance, is in a fun- 
damentally strong position; we 
believe corrections will be of a 
temporary and relatively moder- 
ate nature (less than 10% before 
much higher levels are reached); 
we believe that longer term in- 
vestors, generally speaking, are 
relatively under-invested rather 
than over-invested in equities; 
we believe the rails will record a 
new high during coming months 
(if not this year, then early next 
year); we believe this will ulti- 
mately bring about a resurgence 
of activity with rising prices; we 
believe many stocks are over- 
valued (some temporarily and 
some perhaps more or less per- 
manently) but many more stocks 
are undervalued; we believe divi- 


'dends being paid by many cor- 


porations are relatively low as 
compared with payments a year 
or so from now; we believe it ad- 


| visable to avoid temporarily, at 


least, stocks of companies facing 
major reconversion problems and 
which are faced with sharply 
lower earnings and where divi- 
dend omissions are a real possi- 
bility; we believe that achieve- 
ments of managements during the 
war years are relatively unimpor- 


| tant as compared with the achieve- 
/ments in the pre-war period; and 
| we believe that two essential at- 


tributes of common stocks quali- 


| fying for consideration in the pro- 


gram we have outlined are quality 
and marketability. 


Aug. Cotton Consumption 

The Census Bureau at Wash- 
ington on Sept. 19 issued its re- 
port showing cotton consumed in 
the United States, cotton on hand, 
and active cotton spindles in the 
month of August. 

In the month of August, 1945, 
cotton consumed amounted to 
739,811 bales of lint and 84,255 
bales of linters, as compared with 
673,087 bales of lint and 102,732 
bales of linters in July and 841,- 
540 bales of lint and 126.203 bales 
of linters in August, 1944. 


In the 12 months ending July 
31 cotton consumption was 9,- 
575,829 bales of lint and 1,481,063 
bales of linters. which compares 
with 9.943,370 bales of lint and 
1.364.794 bales of linters in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

There were 1,833,487 bales of 
lint and 231,745 bales of linters on 
hand in consuming establishments 
on Aug. 31, 1945, which compares 
with 1,962.602 bales of lint and 
245,998 bales of linters on July 
31, 1945, and 1,709,924 bales of 
lint and 269.999 bales of linters on 
Aug. 31, 1944. 

On hand in public storage and 
at compresses on Aug. 31,- 1945, 
there were 7,839,009 bales of lint 
and 28,465 bales of linters, which 
compares with 8,372,539 bales of 
lint ard 26.980 bales of linters on 
July 31 and 7,970,446 bales of lint 
and 42,898 bales of linters on 
Aug. 31, 1944. 

There. were 22,170,180 cotton 
spindles active during August, 
which compares with 22,030,280 
cotton spindles active during 
July, 1945, and with 22,240,676 
active cotton spindles during 
August, 1944. 
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_ Benguet Censolidated Mining— 
circular—F. Bleibtreu & Co., Inc., 
79 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are memoranda 
on San Maaricio Gold Mines and 
Mindanao Mother Lede Mining. 





Boston & Maine Railroad——Cir- 
cular—Adams & Peck, 63 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





E. & G. Brooke Iron Co.—Mem- 
orandum—Buckley Brothers, 1529 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Also memoranda on Gear Grind- 
ing Machine Co. and Western 
Light & Tel. new common. 





Chanin Building Corp.—Circu- 
lar—Walter Murphy, Jr. & Co., 49 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. 
—Study of proposed plan of re- 
capitalization and possible en- 
hanced value for common there- 
from—Eisele & King, Libaire, 
Stout & Co., 50 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

Consolidated Cement Corp. 
Class A—Bulletin on recent de- 
velopments—Lerner & Co., 10 
Post Office Square, Boston 9, 
Mass. 

Also available are circulars on 
Central Iron & Steel, Oregon Port- 
land Cement. 





Consolidated Gas Utilities and 
The Chicago Corp.—Circulars— 
Hicks & Price, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4. Ill. 





Continental Can Co.—Analysis 
—Abraham & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 





Dictaphone Corp.— Analytical 
discussion—G. A. Saxton & Co., 
Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, 
New York. 

Also copies of the September 
issue of the Preferred Stock Guide 
and memoranda on New England 
Power Association and Iowa Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. 





Dunningcolor—Descriptive cir- 
cular—J. F. Reilly & Co., 40 Ex- 
change Place, New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on International Detrola. 





Franklin Railway Supply Co.— 
Analysis—W. J. Banigan & Co., 50 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 





General Industries Co.—Recent 
report — Mercier, McDowell & 
Dolphyn, Buhl Building, Detroit 
26, Mich. 

Also available a report on Na- 
tional Stamping Co. 





Gray Drug Stores, Inc.—Mem- 

orandum—Merrill, Turbin & Co.. 
Union Commerce Building, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 





Gro-Cord Rubber Co.—recent 
analysis—Caswell & Co., 120 
_ La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 

Also available is a study of 
Mississippi Glass Co. 





Hajoca Corp.—Circular on in- 
teresting possibilities—Hoit, Rose 
& Troster, 74 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

Also available is a memorandum 
on Thermatomic Carbon Co. and 
a new analysis of Panama Coca- 
Cola. 





Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co.— 
Discussion of interesting specula- 
. tive possibilities as an inflation 
hedge, for price appreciation, and 
_ future income—Pitman & Com- 
, Pany, Inc., Alamo National Build- 
ing, San Antonio 5, Tex. 





Johnson Automatics Inc.—De- 
scriptive circular—du Pont, Hom- 
sey Co., Shawmut Bank Building, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Jonas & Naumburg Corperation 
—Memo on - outlook—Syle and 
Company, 19 Rector Street, New 
York 6, N. Y. 





Lamson & Sessions Co.—Study 
of outlook and speculative possi- 
bilities for appreciation for this 
company—Ward & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available are late memoranda on: 

Great American Industries; 

Alabama Mills, Inc.; American 
Hardware; Douglas Shoe; TACA 
Airways; American Window 
Glass; Michigan Chemical; 

Lawrence Port. Cement; Ox- 

ford Paper; and Purolator Prod- 

ucts. 





Lawyers Mortgage Corporation 
—Bulletin—J. W. Gould & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





Le Roi Company — Study of 
common stock as a sound specu- 
lative purchase — First Colony 
Corpor::tion, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are studies of 
Pittsburgh Railways, Simplicity 
Pattern Co., Inc., and Winters & 
Crampton. 








Lipe Rollway Corporation—Cir- 
cular — Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
Inc., 55 Liberty Street, New York 
* & # 

Locomotive Firebox Co.—Cir- 
cular discussing attractive post- 
war possibilities—Amos Treat & | 
Co.. 40 Wall Street, New York 5, | 
N. Y. 





Long Bell Lumber Co.—de- 
tailed brochure for dealers only— 
Comstock & Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, III. 





P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.— 
Analytical discussion — Steiner, 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad Street. 


New York 4, N. Y. 





Mary!tand Casualty Company— | 
Report-—Cruttenden & Co., 209 


two currencies. 

(iv) The Bank of England and 
Danmarks Nationalbank, as agents 
of their respective Governments, 
shall fix by mutual agreement the 
maximum spread above or below 
the official rate which will be 
authorized. on the markets which 
they control. 

Article 2 


(i) The Bank of England (act- 
ing as agents of the Government 
of the United Kingdom) shall sell 
to Danmarks Nationalbank (act- 
ing as agents of the Danish Gov- 
‘ernment), against Danish kroner 
to be credited at the official rate 
to the Bank of England’s No. 1 
Account with Danmarks National- 
bank, such sterling as may be re- 
quired for payments which resi- 
dents of Denmark, under the ex- 
change regulations in force in 
Denmark, are permitted to make 
to residents of the sterling area. 

(ii) Danmarks Nationalbank 
(acting as agents of the Danish 
Government) shall sell to the 
Bank of England (acting as 
agents of the Government of the 
United Kingdom), against sterling 
to be credited at the official rate 
to Danmarks Nationalbank’s No. 1 
Account with the Bank of Eng- 
land, such Danish kroner as may 
be required for payments which 
residents of the sterling area, un- 
der the exchange regulations in 





total underwriting results—Mack- 
ubin, Legg & Company, 22 Light 
Street, Baltimore 3, Md. 





Philadelphia Transportation Co. 
—Circular—Stroud & Co., 123 So. 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Pollak Manufacturing—analysis 
—Raymond & Co., 148 State 
Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

Also available is a study of 
Baltimore & Ohio. 





H. K. Porter Company—analy- 
sis—Sills, Minton & Company, 
Inc., 209 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

Also available are statistical 
memoranda on Liberty Loan Cor- 





South La Salle Street, Chicago 
4, Ill. 





Michigan Steel Casting—report | 
—Strauss Bros, 32 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. | 





Midland Realization and Mid- | 
land Utilities Common—Memo- | 
randum—Doyle, O’Connor & Co. | 
Inc., 135 South La Salle Street, | 
Chicago 3, Ill. | 

j 

Midland Utilities and Midland | 
Realization Company—A study of 
Values and Distribution, prompted 
by consensus of opinion pointing , 
to near-term liquidation of utili- 
ties and realization companies— | 
Fred W. Fairman & Co., 208 South | 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, III. 

Also available are brochures 
and_ statistical information for 
dealers on Garrett Corporation 
and Magnavox Company. 





Missouri Pacific Lines—Analyt- 
ical study—A. W. Benkert & Co., 
Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, 
New York. 

Also available to private invest- 
ors is a_ special analysis of 
Western Pacific RR. Co. 





National Radiator Co.—Anal- 
ysis, for dealers only—€. E. Un- 
terberg & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 





National Terminals Corporation 
—circular—Adams & Co., 231 
— La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
il. 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on Howell Electric Motors 
and American Service Co. 





Ocean Marine Insurance—Bul- 





poration; Maryland Casualty Co., 


; and Serrick Corporation. 





Public National Bank & Trust 
Company—Analysis—for dealers 
only—C. E. Unterberg & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





Rio Grande Case—Review of 
situation under proposed reorga- 
nization plan—Vilas & Hickey, 49 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Savoy-Plaza, Inc. — Circular — 
Walter Murphy Jr. & Co., 49 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 


| write to Mark Merit, in care of 


|Schenley Distillers Corporation. 
|350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1 
|N. Y. 





Southeastern Corp.—special an- 
elysis—Allen & Company, 30 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





Southern Pacific System—Orig- 
inal analysis—A. W. Benkert & 
Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 
City. 





Sterling Engine — Descriptive 
circular—C,. E. de Willers & Co., 
i20 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is a memorandum 
on Macfadden Pub. Inc. 





U. S. Finishing Company—Bul- 
letin—Allan N. Young & Co., 
Lewis Tower Building, Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. 





Weyerhaueser Timber Company 
—appraisal of the _ situation— 





letion discussing. underwriting 
prospects and possible effect on 





Amott, Baker & Co., Inc., 150 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Article 3 


(i) The Bank of England shall 
have the right at any time to sell 
to Danmarks Nationalbank, 
against all or part of the sterling 
balances held by that Bank, either 
Danish kroner at the official rate 
or gold to be set aside at the Bank 
of England in London. 

(ii) Danmarks Nationalbank 
shall have the right at any time to 
sell to the Bank of England, 
against all or part of the Danish 
kroner balances held by that 
Bank, either sterling at the official 
rate or gold to be set aside at 
Danmarks Nationalbank in Cop- 
enhagen. 

(iii) Gold set aside in Copen- 
hagen in accordance with the 
provisions of this Article shall be 
at the Bank of England’s free dis- 
posal and may be exported. 

(iv) Gold set aside in London 
in accordance with the provisions 
of this Article shall be at Dan- 
marks Nationalbank’s free dis- 
posal and may be exported. 


Article 4 


(i) The Government of the 
United Kingdom shall not restrict 
the availability of sterling at the 
disposal of residents of Denmark 
for making— 

(a) transfers to other resi- 
dents of Denmark; 


(b) payments to residents of 
the sterling area; ar 

(c) transfers to residents of 
countries outside Denmark and 
the sterling area to the extent 
to which these may be author- 
ized by the United Kingdom 

Government under the arrange- 

ments contemplated in Article 

7 (iii) hereof. 

(ii) The Danish Government 
shall not restrict the availability 
of Danish kroner at the disposal 
of residents of the sterling area 
for making— 

(a) transfers to other resi- 
dents of the sterling area; 
(b) payments to residents of 

Denmark; or 

(c) transfers to residents of 
countries outside the sterling 
area and Denmark to the ex- 
tent to which these may be 
authorized by the Danish Gov- 
ernment under the arrange- 
ments contemplated in Article 

7 (iii) hereof. 


Article 5 


The Contracting Governments 
shall co-operate with a view to 
assisting each other in keeping 
capital transactions within the 
scope of their respective policies, 
and in particular with a view to 
preventing transfers between the 
sterling area and Denmark which 
do not serve direct and useful 
economic or commercial purposes. 


Article 6 


Any sterling held by Danmarks 
Nationalbank shall be held and 
invested only as may be agreed 
by the Bank of England, and any 
Danish kroner held by the Bank 
of England shall be held and in- 
vested only as may be agreed by 
Danmarks Nationalbank. 


Article 7 


(i) If, during the currency of 
this Agreement, either of the 
Contracting Governments adheres 
to a general international mone- 
tary agreement, the terms of the 
present Agreement shall be re- 
viewed with a view to making any 
amendments that may be re- 
quired. 

(ii) While the present Agree- 
ment continues in force the Con- 
tracting Governments shall co- 
operate to apply it with the neces- 
sary flexibility according to cir- 
cumstances. The Bank of Eng- 
land and Danmarks Nationalbank, 
as agents of their respective Gov- 
ernments, will maintain contact 
on all technical questions arising 





matters affecting 
sterling area and Denmark. 
(iii) As opportunity offers the 
Contracting Government shall 
seek with the consent of the other 
interested parties— 

(a) to make Danish kroner 
at the disposal of residents of 
the sterling area and sterling at 
the disposal of residents of Den- 
mark available for making 
payments of a current nature to 
residents of countries outside 
the sterling area and Denmark; 
and 

(b) to enable residents of 
countries outside the sterling 
area and Denmark to use ster- 
ling at their disposal to make 
payments of a current nature to 
residents of Denmark and to use 
Danish kroner at their disposal 
to make payments of a current 
nature to residents of the ster- 
ling area. 

(iv) Notwithstanding that each 
of the Contracting Governments 
shall be alone responsible for its 
monetary relations with third 
parties, they shall maintain con- 
tact wherever the monetary rela-* 
tions of the one affect the inter- 
ests of the other. 


Article 8 


For the purposes of the present 
Agreement— 

(i) The expression “the sterling 
area’’ shall have the meaning from 
time to time assigned to it by the 
exchange control regulations in 
force in the United Kingdom, 

(ii) The expression “Denmark” 
shall include Greenland. 

(iii) Transactions between the 
Bank of England and Danmarks 
Nationalbank are to be considered 
as transactions between the ster< 
ling area and Denmark. 


(iv) Transactions entered into 
by the Government of any terri- 
tory within the sterling area or by 
the Danish Government are to be 
considered as transactions entered 
into by a resident of the sterling 
area or Denmark, as the case 


may be. 
Article 9 


The present Agreement shall 
not apply to the Faroe Islands 
until a date to be agreed between 
the two Contracting Govern- 


ments. 
Article 10 


The present Agreement, which 
shall be subject to review and ad- 
justment after mutual consulta-,. 
tion, shall enter into force on the 
20th August, 1945. At any time 
thereafter either Contracting 
Government may give written 
notice to the other of its intention 
to terminate the Agreement and 
the Agreement shall cease to have 
effect three months after the date 
of such notice. It shall terminate 
five years after the date of its 
coming into force unless the two 
Contracting Governments agree 
otherwise. 

In witness whereof, the under- 
signed plenipotentiaries, being 
duly authorized thereto by their 
respective Governments, have 
signed the present Agreement and 
have fixed thereto their seals. 

Done in duplicate in London, 
this 16th day of August, 1945. 

On behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern 
Treland: 

(L.S.) ERNEST BEVIN. 

On behalf of the Royal Dane- 
ish Government: 

(L.S.) GUSTAV RASMUSSEN, 


With Morris F. Fox & Co. 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) . 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—James T. 
Hale, Jr. has become associated . 
with Morris F. Fox & Company, 


753 North Water Street. Mr. Hale 
has recently been in the U. S. 
Army. Prior thereto he was with 








out of the Agreement and will 


the Milwaukee Company. 
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Municipal News & Notes 


With the Chicago Park District 
definitely scheduled to make an 
early appearance in the long-term | 
market, and the City of Chicago | 
considered a good prospect, it is 
of interest to review some of the | 
findings presented in a recent ex- | 
tensive analysis of the debt struc- | 
tures, etc., of the six Chicago} 
‘governmental bodies. = 

The data, prepared by the Chi- | 
cago Civic Federation, pertains to | 
the City of Chicago and the | 
School Board, the Chicago Park | 
and Sanitary Districts, Cook) 
County and the Cook County 
Forest Preserve District. 

The Park District undertaking, | 
it should be noted at this point, | 
will consist of an offering of $28,- | 


‘ 475,000 refunding bonds, the pro-| 


ceeds of which, together with 
funds on hand, will be used in| 
the redemption of $37,250,000 of | 
outstanding 2%4% to 5% bonds! 
which are callable in 1946. | 
With the completion of the 
refunding, according to Presi- | 
dent R. J. Dunham, the district’s | 
outstanding debt will amount to 
$56,102,700, a reduction of $57,- 
172,706 from the June, 1936, 
aggregate of $113,275,406. 

As for the city itself, the voters 
at the June, 1945, election author- 
ized issues in the amount of $26,- 
000,000, which includes an item of 
$15,000,000 for airport purchases. 

Getting back to the main theme 
of this discussion, the survey pre- 
viously referred to discloses that 
the various corporate entities con- 
tinued in 1944 the policy followed 
in previous years of making sharp 


This is evident in the fact that 
the volume of outstanding bonds 
was reduced to the extent of $35,- 
507,890 during 1944, the total 
indebtedness at the year end 
being $269,654,760. The latter 
total compgres with an aggregate 
of $305,162,650 at the close of 
1943, the percentage decline for 
the year being 11.63%. During 
1943 the dollar reduction was 
$25,260,100, or 7.64%, and in 1942 
it was $23,290,500, or 6.58%. 
During the eight years ending 
in 1944 the six major taxing 
units in the Chicago area re- 
duced their gross overall funded 
debt by $203,808,000, for a per- 
centage drop of more than 43%. 
Projecting the city’s record back 
te 1930, the survey revealed that 
the reduction of funded debt 
since that year amounted to 
$90,434,400, or 64.35%. 
Mainly as a consequence of the 
reduction in net debt, each of the 


show an increase in margin of 
borrowing power at the close of 
1944. A contributing factor, ac- 
cording to the survey, was an in- 
crease in assessment property 
basis to 100% from the previous 
Jevel of 37%. 

Commenting on the debt reduc- 
tion achieved by the respective 
agencies, the survey stated as 
‘follows: 


' The excellent record of the 
Chicago community in public debt 
reduction in the past decade with- 
out question is largely due to the 
constitutional debt limitation of 
% and the decided depression of 
‘assessed valuations on the 37% 
basis. That the issuance of bonds 
by the various governments must 
be approved by popular referen- 
dum, unless otherwise specifically 
ee igag es by the Ligislature, also 

ad a bearing on the debt reduc- 
tion. With the greatly enlarged 
debt incurring ability of public 
bodies, brought about by the 1943 
shift to a 100% assessment basis. 
greater citizen vigilance is needed 
to guard against undue increases | 
in the total bonded debt. 


Hendersonville, No. Caro., 





Holders of the $967,211.78 out- | 
standing general refunding bonds | 
the City of Hendersonville, | 
Caro., are being advised that 
the offer of exchange previously | 


* announced will expire on Oct. 31,' 


next. 


The plan, in brief provides for 
exchange, on a par for par basis, 
of new 234% non-callable serial 
bonds, dated Dec. 1, 1945, and due 
from 1947 to 1971 inclusive, for 
the current obligations. The lat- 
ter are dated July 1, 1937, mature 
on July 1, 1972, and are redeem- 
able on Jan. 1 and July 1 of any 
year at par and accrued interest. 
They bear 242% interest to July 
1, 1947, and progressively higher 
rates to a maximum of 5%. 

The city intends to call for 
redemption on Jan. 1, 1946, all 
of the outstanding refunding 
bonds of 1937. Funds required 
to retire bonds not surrendered 
pursuant to the exchange offer 
are expected to be obtained 
through public sale on or about 
Nov. 27 next, of that portion of 
the new serial bonds available 
for that purpose. 


Copies of the Exchange Pro- 
posal and Letters of Transmittal 
may be obtained from the North 
Carolina Municipal Council, Inc., 
1011 Raleigh Bldg., Raleigh, No. 
Caro. 


New Georgia Constitution 
Poses Serious Problems 
Regarding Local Bond Issues 


The new constitution ratified 
by the electorate of the State of 
Georgia on Aug. 7 revised in 
some respects the procedure gov- 
erning the issuance of bonds by 
political subdivisions in the State. 
The result of the new provisions, 
according to an opinion made 
available to Brooke, Tindall & 
Co., of Atlanta, by Messrs. Spald- 
ing, Sibley & Troutman, also of 
that city, is that the right of local 
communities to incur new funded 
debt “is now in an utter state of 
confusion.” The text of the opin- 
ion furnished the bond house by 
the law firm follows: 


Brooke, Tindall & Co. 

Citizens & Southern Bank Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 

Gentlemen: 


You have requested an opinion 
relative to the effect of the 
amendment to the Constitution of 
1877, generally referred to as the 
New Constitution, which was 
ratified by the electorate on Aug. 
7, 1945, as it pertains to the issu- 
ance of bonds of political subdivi- 
sions of the State. 

This question, while on its face 
appears comparatively simple, 
actually raises many points. To 
illustrate: 

The New Constitution provided 
that no political subdivision of the 
State could issue bonds “without 
the assent of the majority of the 
qualified voters * * * voting in 
an election for that purpose to be 
held as prescribed by law.” The 
old Constitution was to the effect 
that bonds could not be issued by 
political subdivisions “without the 
assent of two-thirds of the quali- 
fied voters thereof * * * provided 
said two-thirds so voting shall be 
a majority of the registered vot- 
ws? 2 

There were statutory laws in 
existence prior to the adoption of 
the New Constitution, which fol- 
lowed substantially the language 
of the old Constitution relative to 
the issuance of bonds. Without 
question there is a conflict be- 
tween the old Constitution and 
the New Constitution, and the 
same exists between the New 
Constitution and the old statutory 
laws. There is no Supreme Court 
decision construing this partic- 
ular part*of the New Constitution 
and any opinion given is based 


| solely on conjecture as to what 


the Supreme Court would hold. 
This Court should hold that if the 
bonds were authorized by two- 
thirds vote of the qualified vot- 
ers, and if the said two-thirds 


constituted a majority of the reg-! 
istered voters, then the bond issue: 


would be good. However, there is 
strong argument against this for 
the Supreme Court could possibly 
Just as well hold that until an 
Enabling Act had been passed by 


| the General Assembly no political 
subdivision can issue any bonds 
on account of the conflict men- 
tioned above. 

I have not attempted to deal 
with certain additional problems 
affecting local school districts, 
such as, if the district is still in 
existence and if not,'what, if any- 
thing, can a county school dis- 
trict do about issuing bonds, and 
the procedure required to be fol- 
lowed. This would entail too 
much discussion to incorporate in 
this letter. 

Stated briefly, the right to cre- 
ate bonded indebtedness by polit- 
ical subdivisions is in an utter 
state of confusion. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) SUMTER KELLEY, 
Spalding, Sibley & Troutman. 


Test Case Now in Progress 


As a follow-up to the foregoing 
report, we learn that a test case 
designed to resolve status of some 
local bond issues whose validity 
has been questioned is sched- 
uled for early hearing by the 
State Supreme Court. A “friend- 
ly suit,” according to the Atlan- 
ta “Constitution,” was initiated by 
the Board of Trustees of Lafa- 
yette School District and a lower 
court has ruled that the district 
“still exists under the new con- 
stitution and has the right to vote 
bonds and tax itself.” This deci- 
sion is being appealed to the 
Supreme Court “on a fast bill of 
exceptions,” the press account 
stated. Further quotations follow: 


“A building program scheduled 
in several Georgia cities and 
school areas is being held up un- 
til some leading bond companies 
are assured bond elections can be 
legally held before the legisla- 
ture enacts enabling statutes for 
the newly ratified constitution. 


“Some bond companies are de- 
clining to purchase bonds issued 
since the new constitution was 
ratified, and are hoping for an 
early Supreme Court decision to 
clarify the alleged inconsistencies. 


“A test case already is headed 
for the Supreme Court which will 
settle the question of whether or 
not a school district any longer 
has the right to issue bonds, and 
which may settle whether a:-city 
can vote bonds before a legisla- 
tive act is passed to activate the 
new constitutional provisions. 


“A few communities which 
already have voted bond issues 
totaling between one-half mil- 
lion and three-quarters of a 
million dollars are unable to 
get the cash because bonding 
companies want to wait until 
the courts construe the new 
charter. Building pregrams 
held up _ include: Lafayette 
school district, which voted an 
$80,000 bond issue; McIntosh 
county, $50,000; Fargo school 
district, $27,500; Millen, $50,000, 
and St. Mary’s school district, 
$40,000. 


“Meanwhile, several cities are 
going ahead with plans for hold- 
ing bond elections. Decatur will 
vote Oct. 17 on a $600,000 issue, 
and Athens will vote Oct. 23 on a 
$325,000 issue. Cedartown is plan- 
ning a $200,000 issue, but has set 
no definite date for an election. 

“Perry was planning a $25,000 
bond election, but called it off un- 
til the new constitutional provi- 
sions are cleared up. 


“The new constitution provided 
that no political subdivision of the 
state could issue bonds ‘without 
the assent of the majority of the 
qualified voters ... voting in an 
election for that purpose to be 
held as prescribed by law.’ This 
provision replaced one in the old 
constitution which required the 
assent of two-thirds of the quali- 
fied voters. 


“Attorney General Eugene 
Cook says: ‘It is questionable 
whether any bonds can be is-. 
sued by any of the political di- 
visions of the state until the 
general assembly has passed 
proper enabling acts, or amend- 
ed the present existing acts.’ ”’ 





Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


If you contemplate making additions to your personnel 
please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 
Chronicle for publication in this column. 


(Special to Tue Francia, CHRONICLE) 


DENVER COLO.—Harry Theo- 
dore Buchenau, who has recently 
been in the U. S. Army, has be- 
come connected with Bosworth, 
Chanute, Loughridge & Company, 
660 Seventeenth Street. 


(Special to THe FINnanciat CHRONICLE) 


DENVER COLO.—George H. 
Shaw, Jr. has become affiliated 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, First National Bank 
Building. He was formerly with 
Marble & Co. and Sincere and 
Company in New York. 


(Special to Tue FInanciat CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, COLO.—William E. 
Sweet, Jr. has been added to the 
staff of Peters, Writer & Chris- 
tensen, Inc., U. S. National Bank 
Building. 


(Special to THe FInaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


DETROIT, MICH.—George J. 
Walker, who has recently been 
serving in the U. S. Navy, is now 
associated with Mercier, Mc- 
Dowell & Dolphyn, Buhl Build- 
ing. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DETROIT, MICH. — Frederick 
A. Braman has joined the staff of 
Charles A. Parcells & Co., Penob- 
scot Building. 


(Special to THe FInaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

FT. WAYNE, IND. — Harry E. 
Hill has become connected with 
Thomson & McKinnon, 120 East 


|Berry Street. Mr. Hill was for- 
i'merly with Leonard J. Fertig & 
Co. 


| 
(Special to Tue FiINnaNciaL CHRONICLE) 


| HARTFORD, CONN.—Madeline 
|M. McEvoy has been added to the 
'staff of Robert C. Buell & Co., 36 
Pearl Street. 


(Special to THe Financial CHRONICLE) 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. — John 
B. Arnot, F. Spence Perry and 
Harry L. Rockwood have become 
‘associated with Southeastern Se- 
lcurities Corp., 304 West Adams 
Street. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
| KANSAS CITY, MO.—Na- 
| thaniel Grant, Sr. is now affiliated 
| with Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., 
/1012 Baltimore Avenue. 


«Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Robert H. 
O’Keef has rejoined the staff of 
the Marshall Company, 762 North 
Water Street, after serving in the 
U. S. Navy. 


(Special to THe FrinaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 

| OMAHA, NEB.—Keith M. Grif- 
‘fith has rejoined the staff of 
Griffith Company, 414 Farnam 
Building. 


(Special to THe FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Henry M. 
Smith and J. L. Shepherd have 
become connected with Herrick, 





Waddell & Company, Inc., 418 
Locust Street. 





Senate Passes Broadly Revised 


“Full Employment” Bill 71 to #0 


After several days of active debate on the so-called “full employ- 


ment” bill, the measure, with broad revisions of its original pro- 


visions, was passed by the Senate on Sept. 28, [by a vote of 71 to 10] 


1. Lays down the principles 


the Federal Government to foster® 


free competitive private enter- 
prise and the investment of pri- 
vate capital.” 

“All Americans able to work 
and seeking work are entitled to 
an opportunity for useful, remu- 
nerative, regular and fulltime em- 
ployment.” 

2. Directs that, to achieve these 
principles, the Government shall 
“develop and pursue a consistent 
and carefully planned economic 
program” in co-operation with 
local governments and private en- 
terprise. 

3. When full employment can- 
not be achieved otherwise, the 
Government shal] provide invest- 
ment and expenditure, consistent 
with other obligations and na- 
tional policies, to assure full em- 
ployment. 

4. Directs that the President 
transmit to Congress each Jan- 
uary a job budget. This would 
estimate the prospective number 
of private and state jobs and job 
seekers. 

With the budget he would sub- 
mit a program for any needed 
Federal spending to provide jobs, 
together with a tax program de- 
signed to prevent any net increase 
in the national debt over a “rea- 
sonable period of years.” 

5. Establishes a joint Congres- 
sional cammittee of 15 Senators 
and 15. House members to make 
a “continuing study of maiters re- 
lating” to the job budget. 

6. Specifically prohibits: Oper- 
ation of manufacturing plants by 
the Government, compulsory 
measures for distribution of man 
power, any change in present ap- 
propriation procedures, and any 
appropriation for any program set 
up under the national budget, 
unless authorized by a law other 
than the full employment act. 


The Associated Press drew at- 





tention to the fact that the princi- 
pal change in the legislation as 


the Associated Press reported from Washington, and gave the fol- 
lowing as the terms of the proposed legislation in brief: 


that—“it is the responsibility of 





passed by the Senate was a re- 
quirement that every plan for 
Federal spending to create jobs be 
accompanied by a plan for taxes 
to raise the money. 

After Senate approval the bill 
was sent to the House where 
leaders among the original meas- 
ure’s supporters declared that 
“they could not accept” the Sen- 
ate version, the Associated Press 
reported on Sept. 29; and contin- 
ued by stating that these leaders, 
representing a group of 115 House 
members, asserted that they had 
the support of President Truman 
for a fight to eliminate broad 
Senate revisions of the legislation. 

This report, according to the 
Associated Press, came from Rep- 
resentative Outland, Democrat, of 
California, Chairman of the group 
of 115, and Representative Pat- 
man of Texas, author of the House 
bill which they are backing. The 
two conferred earlier this week 
with Mr. Truman. The Associated 
Press added: 

Mr. Outland told a reporter that 
Senate revisions of the measure 
“virtually sabotaged the whole 
thing.” He added: 

“We'll make a fight for the 
original language and we think 
the people will go with us.” 

Questioned about hostility 
which some members of the 
House Expenditures Committee 
had shown to the Patman measure 
Mr. Outland said: 

“They may report a weaker 
version to the House than we 
want, but we will fight the issue 
on the floor.” 

Both Mr. Patman and Mr. Out- 
land said that the Senate-passed 
bill “‘merely says everyone is en- 
titled to an opportunity to try to 
find.a job.” 

They want the legislation to 
provide specifically that all Amer- 





icans able to work are “entitled 
to a job.” 
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Calendar of New Security Flotations 





NEW FILINGS 


List eof issues whose _ registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
@ays ago, grouped according to dates 
en which registration statements will 
fm normal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion ef the 
SEC. 











SATURDAY, OCT. 6 


NASHUA MANUFACTURING CO. on 
Eept. 17 registered an unspecified number 
of common shares without par value. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 20. 

Offering—The offering price will be sup- 
plied by amendment. Company will offer 
present common holders right to subscribe 
to new common on basis of ‘%2 share of 
common for each share held. Company 
would have to utilize 31,00142 shares of 
common to make this offer. 

Underwriters—J. Arthur Warner & Co. 
named principal underwriter. 


CHASE CANDY CO. on Sept. i7 regis- 
tered 50,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 20. 

Offering—Stock to be offered to public 
at $8 per share. 

Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
Inc. named principal underwriter. 


GEORGE W. BORG CORP. on Sept. 17 
registered 150,000 shares of capital stock 
(par $1). 

Details—See issue of Sept. 20. 

Offering—Offering price to be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—Paul H. Davis 
named principal underwriter. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 7 


MUSKOGEE CO. on Sept. 18 registered 
$2,000.000 collateral trust sinking fund 
tonds and $500,000 collateral trust serial 
notes. Interest rates are to be filed by 
amendment. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 

Ofrering—Offering price to be supplied 
amendment. 

Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 9 


PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF OKLAHOMA 
on Sept. 20 registered $22,500,000 first 
mortgage bonds series A, due July 1, 1975 
and 98,500 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock. par $100. Interest rates to be filed 
by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 

Offering—Company proposes to offer to 
holders of its 5“ preferred stock privilege 
of exchanging holdings for new preferred 
stock on the share for share basis plus a 
cash payment representing the difference 
between the initial offering price of the 
new preferred end the redemption price of 
the old preferred. Offering price of bonds 
and stock will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—To be sold at competitive 
bidding. 


& Co. 


by 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURE & STORES 
CORP. on Sept. 20 registered 40,756 shares 
of $2 cumulative preferred stock ‘no par). 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 

Offering—Company will sell 12,000 shares 
to public at offering price of $41.25 and 
remainder of stock will be offered to hold- 
ers of company's presently outstanding 
$5.50 prior convertible preferred stock on 
the basis of two shares of $2 cumulative 
preferred for each share of $5.50 preferred. 

Underwriters—Norris & Hirshberg, Inc., 
Ciement A. Evans & Co., Inc., J. H. Hils- 
man & Co., Inc., The Robinson-Humphrey 
Co., Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner, and 
Brooke, Tindall & Co. are named under- 
writers. 


LIBERTY FABRICS OF NEW YORK, 
INC. on Sept. 20 registered 100,407 shares 
of common stock, par $1. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 
Offering—tThe offering price will be filed 
amendment. 

Underwriters—R. H. Johnson & Co. 
named principal unaerwriter. 


by 


CALIFORNIA WATER SERVICE CO. on 
Sept. 20 registered $11,282,000 first mort- 
gage 3%4%-bonds Series C due Nov. 1, 
1975, 139,000 shares of cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, Series C, par $25, and 29,142 
shares of common stock, par $25. Dividend 
rate of preferred stock to be filed by 
amendment. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 

Offering—Offering price of bonds to be 
filed by amendment. Company will call 
139,000 outstanding shares of 6‘¢ cumula- 
tive preferred stock, Series A and Series B 
and at same time offer holders option of 
exchanging their stock on a share for share 
basis for new Series C preferred stock. 
Common stockholders will be offered rights 
to subscribe to the new common at $30 a 
share on the basis of 44 share of new com- 
mon for each share of common held as of 
Oct. 8, 1945. 

Underwriters — Union Securities Corp. 
and Harris, Hall & Co. ‘Inc.) named 
principal underwriters. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 10 


NORTHERN STATES POWER CO. on 
Sept. 21 filed a registration statement for 
$75,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due Oct. 
1, 1975: . 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 

Offering—Interest rate to be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—To be sold atwcompetitive 
bidding. 


THE UNION ELECTRIC CO. OF MIS- 
SOURI on Sept. 21 registered . $13,000,000 
first mortgage and collateral trust bonds 
series due 1975 and 40,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock: The interest rate on ‘bonds 


and the dividend rate on the preferred 
steck will be filed by amendment. 
Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 
Offering—The proceeds’ will be used to 
pay off outstanding promissory. notes of a 
face amount of $9,000,000 maturing Dec. 
28, 1945, and to finance on a permanent 
basis the purchase in March 1945 of the 


of $8,439,909. 
Underwriters—To be sold at competitive 
bidding. 


THE MONTANA POWER CO. on Sept. 21 


due 1975. 
Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 
Offering—Offering price and interest rate 
to be filed by amendment. 


bidding. 


THE CENTRAL ARIZONA LIGHT & 
POWER CO. on Sept. 21 registered 840,000 
shares of common stock, no par. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 

Offering— Price to be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Underwriters—To be sold by competitive 
bidding. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 13 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT CO. 
on Sept. 24 registered 1,818,719 shares of 
common stock, no par and 1,818,700 sub- 
scription warrants entitling holders to 
purchase such stock at $10 a share. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 


holder of all of the outstanding common 
stock of Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
will be entitled to subscribe to 1,818,700 
shares of the new common. National will 
in turn offer its stockholders the right to 


1; share of new Pennsylvania Power & 


tional Power & Light Co. common stock 
held. Electric Bond & Share Co. has agreed 
to take the number of shares proportionate 
to its common holdiags in National 
‘46.56’. ) and National has agreed to take 
the shares not taken by its remaining 
stockholders. 
Underwriters—None. 


THE NORTHERN NATURAL GAS CO. 


on Sept. 24 registered $25,000,000 serial 
debentures. 
Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 
Offering —- Offering price and interest 


rate to be filed. aa 
Underwriters—Tojbe sold at competitive 
bidding. 


HOUSTON OIL FIELD MATERIAL CO.. 


of 512% 

stock. 
Details—See issue of Sept. 
Offering—Company will offer holders of 


cumulative ($100 par) preferred 


27. 


< 


ferred stock the right to exchange their 
shares for néw siock on the basis of 
11-10th shares of 5'2‘- preferred with a 
cash adjustment for fractional shares for 
each four shares of old preferred. 
Underwriters—Include Dallas Rupe & 
Son, Dallas Union Trust Co., Rauscher 
Pierce & Go., Inc. and Pitman & Co., Inc. 


TEXTRON, INC. on Sept. 
200,000 shares of 5’, 
stock, par $25. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 

Offering—-Offering price to the 
$25 


24 registered 
convertible preferred 


public, 


Maxwell, Marshall & Co. 
F. L. JACOBS CO. on Sept. 24 registered 
40.000 shares of $1 par common stock. 
Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 
Offering—-Price to public to be filed by 
amendment. 


and E. W. Clucas & Co. 
underwriters. 


named principa) 


UNITED STATES POTASH CO. on Sept. 
24 registered 50,000 shares ‘no par! com- 
mon stock. 

Details—-See issue of Sept. 27. 

Offering—Offering price to be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters — Lee Higginson 
named principal underwriter. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 14 


registered $40,000,000 of 3°: debentures, 
due Oct. 1, 1965 and 157,945 shares of 
common stock. 

Address—180 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N.Y. 

Business — Manufacture and _ sale 
cellulose acetate yarns and fabrics. 

Offering—Offering price of 
stock to be supplied by amendment. Hold- 
ers of presently outstanding common will 
be given the right to subscribe for new 
common stock on basis of one new share 
for each 10 shares held. 

Proceeds—-Redemption of company’s out- 
Standing 3'2‘: debentures, due July 1, 
1962, at 10134‘: and interest, balance of 
proceeds to be placed in general funds of 
company. 

Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co., 
and Morgan Stanley & Co.’ are 
principal underwriters. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5935. Form 
S-1. (9-25-45). 


oi 


Inc. 
named 


2 


DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC., has reg- 





istered 60,000 shares of ($100 par) con- 
| vertible preferred stock. Dividend rate 
and conversion privileges will be filed by 
amendment. 

Address—1130 Terminal Tower, 
land 13, Ohio. 

Business— Oil, 
equipment. 

_ Offermg—Offering price to be filed by 
amendment. 


Cleve- 


gas, water and building 


subscribe to the new stock on the basis of 


Light common for each one share of Na- | 


| 


Proceeds—Will be issued to retire $2,- 
100,000 demand notes; 11,000 shares of 
preferred stock at $102 and dividends of 


| Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., additions 
| and improvements to plants and equipment 


properties and business of Laclede Power & | 
Light Co. at the adjusted purchase price | 


of company and subsidiaries at cost of 
$1,500,000; remainder will be placed in 
general funds. 

Underwriters—Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc., Reynolds & Co., Glore, Forgan & 
Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Lazard 
Freres & Co. named underwriters. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5936. Form 
S-1. (9-25-45). 


MONDAY, OCT. 15 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC., 


|has registered 100,000 shares of $3.75 


registered $40,000,000 first mortgage bonds | 


Underwriters—To be sold at competitive | 


| interest; 


cumulative preferred stock (no par). 
oe Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Business—Manufaetures light bulbs and 
other electronic products. 

Offering—Offering price to be filed by 
amendment. 

Proceeds—-Proceeds together with gen- 
eral funds of company will be used to re- 
deem $3,770,000 344% sinking fund de- 
bentures due June 1, 1957 at 1022 and 
for additional plant, machinery 
and equipment, for possible acquisition of 
cther businesses, for additiona] working 
capital, and for advances to the company’s 
Subsidiary, Colonial Radio Corp., in con- 


| nection with Colonial’s program for ex- 


Offering—National Power & Light Co. as | 


| 


INC. on Sept. 24 registered 12,500 shares | 


| deem $23,256,000 3°, 
| $1,326,000 31%’. 


outstanding $1.50 dividend cumulative pre- | 


pansion. 

Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, White, Weld & Co., Lee Higginson 
Corp., Estabrook & Co., and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Penner & Beane. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5937. Form 
S-1. (9-26-45). 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
has registered $3,500,000 15-year 414% 
sinking fund debentures due Oct. 1, 1960 
and 400,220 shares ($1 par) common stock. 

Address—Maryland Avenue and Beech 
Street, Wilmington, Del. 

Business — Manufacturer of 
fibre. 

Offering—Offering price to the public to 
be supplied by amendment. 

Proceeds—Underwriters will pay 
pany $8,693,160 which in turn will be 
indirectly to selling stockholders. 

Underwriters — Union Securities Corp. 
and E. H. Rollins & Sons named principal 
underwriters. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5938. Form 
S-1. (9-26-45). 


vulcanized 


com- 
paid 


DAYTON POWER & LIGHT CO. has 
registered $28,850,000 first mortgage bonds 
series due 1975. Interest rate will be 
filed by amendment. 

Address—25 North 
Ohio. 

Business—Public utility. 

Offering——-Price to be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Proceeds—Proceeds will be used to re- 
bonds at 106!2‘7 and 
bonds at 10342‘; bal- 
ance will be added to general funds of 
company. 

UCnaerwriters—To be sold by competitive 


Main St., Dayton 1, 


| bidding. . , 


| S-1. 


Registration Statement No. 2-5939. Form 
(9-26-45). 


TUESDAY, OCT. 16 


SANGER BROTHERS, INC., filed a reg- 
istration statement for 22,000 shares 5'2"%, 
cumulative preferred stock, par $30. 

Address — Main and Lamar Streets, 
Dallas,” ‘Texas. 

Business—-Retail department store. 

Offering—The offering price is $30.50 


| per share. 


Underwriters — Blair & Co., Inc. and) 


Underwriters—H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc. | 


| tered 


Corp. | 


Proceeds—Net proceeds will initially be 
added to the working capital to be avail- 
able for general corporate purposes. UlI- 
timately the company proposes to use the 
money for modernization of store building 
and installation of air conditioning 
equipment. 

Underwriters—Includes Stifel, 
& Co., Inc.; Dempsey-Tegeler & Co.; 
G. Edwards & Sons; Rauscher, 
Co.; Reinholdt & Gardner; Prescott, 
Wright, Snider Co.; Dittman & Co., and 
Wm. F. Dowdall & Co. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5940. Form 
S-1. (9-27-45). 


A. 
Pierce & 


GENERAL PLYWOOD CORP. has regis- 
: 135,591 shares ($1 par) common 
stock. 


Address -— 3131 West Market Street, 


| Louisville 12, Kentucky. 


Business -—- Manufacturer of hardwood 


| plywood. 


CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA has | 


Offerfng—Offering price to public $5 a 
share. 
Proceeds — Net 


proceeds estimated at 


| $549,365 will be added to working capital. 





| S-1. 
bonds and | 


Underwriters—F. S. Yantis & Co., Inc., | 
and W. L. Lyons & Co. are named prin- | 


cipal underwriters. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5941. Form 
(9-27-45). 


AEROVOX CORP. has registered 176,025 
($1 par) common shares. 

Address—-740 Belleville Ave., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Business—Manufacturer of fixed elec- 
trical condensers. 

Offering—Offering price to public $9.25 
a share. 

Proceeds—-$500,000 of proceeds will be 
used to reduce bank loan of $1,025,000; 
balance will be applied to general corporate 
purposes. Z 

Unaerwriters — Ames, Emerich & Co., 
Inc. and Dempsey & Co. are named prin- 
cipal underwriters. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5942. Form 
S-1. (9-27-45). 


MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO. has 
registered 40,000 shares of 5% cumulative 
preferred stock ‘par $50), and 100,000 


purchase warrants, of which 40,000 war- 
rants will be issued to purchases of pre- 
ferred stock, 40,000 warrants to B. a 
W. D., and C. 8. McIntyre in considera- 


(Continued from page 1613) 


Nicolaus 


-Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte Says— 


(Continued from page 1575) 
first stages of a major top 
which may take weeks before 
it culminates. 

If I knew the exact top it 
would be child’s play to ad- 
vise buying and then getting 
out at the last eighth. But 
all I can see is top signals 
with no actual top in sight. 





the cutting down of full com- 
mitments to half portions. By 
this method holders of stocks 
are not entirely cut off from 
future rallies and at the same 
time gain additional protec- 
tion in case of a surprise re- 
action. 

While no real break is in 
the immediate offing, it might 
be wise to emphasize that 
markets approaching, or in, 


quently hit by 
news. Where such news can 
come from now is not too 
chard to figure out. All you 
have to do is read your daily 
|papers. But: the most impor- 
‘tant news is buried in the 
| dope stories dealing with va- 
‘rious colonies. Java, French 
Indo-China, India and North 
|Africa are not merely names 
|with romantic implications. 
Neither are they just places 





where major battles were | «tablished 
fought. These are places that | 


‘have been the backbone of 


For that reason I advised | 


selling areas, are all too fre- | 
“surprise’”’ | 





| 


'Empire wealth. What hap- | 


‘pens in those countries will 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 


AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


COMMON STOCK 
On September 25, 1945 a quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents per share was on the 
Common Stock of this Company, payable 
November 15, 1945, to Stockholders of record at 
the clese of business October 25, 1945. Transfer 
books will remain open, Checks will be mailed. 


R. A. BURGER, Secretary. 








THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND 
SANKA FE MAILWAX CUMPANY 


and ty Cents 
($1.50) per share, bei Dividend No. 131, on 
the Common Capital Stock of this 

payable December 1, 1945, to hoi of 
Common Capital Stock registered on the hooks 
of ee Company at close of business Oc r 


Lom . 

Dividend checks will be mailed to holders of 
Common Capital Stock who have filed suitable 
orders therefor at this office. 

D. C. WILSON, Assistant Treasurer, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
$6 and $5 Preferred Stock Dividends 


The regular quarterly dividends of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock and $1.25 per 
share on the $5 Preferred Stock of the C 

any have been declared for payment Novem- 
Ger 1, 1945, to the stockholders of record at 
the close of business October 6, 1945. 


H. H. DINKINS, JR., Secretary. 











NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
t 


The Board of Directors has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable on November 
1, 1945, to stockholders of record on October 15, 
1945. The transfer books will not close. 


THOS, A. CLARK 


September 27, 1045 TREASURER 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION 
Common Stock Dividend 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
United Gas Corporation held September 4 
1945, a dividend of twenty cents (20c) r 
share on the Common Stock of the Corporation 
was declared for payment October 31, 1945, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
October 10, 1945. The directors have not 
a fixed annual dividend rate on 
on Stock. 
Attention is called to the fact that scrip 
certificates for fractional shares Common 
Stock do not entitle the holder to this dividend 
unless combined with other scrip certificates 
into full shares of such stock ore the close 
of business October 10, 1945. 


H. F. SANDERS, Secretary: 





| affect our markets not for ten | of the list. ..... White Mo- 


|points but for a hundred or 
‘more points. Obviously I. 
don’t know what will happen 
there. I read that there are 
major disturbances and that 
‘natives of these places want 
self-government. This is hard- 
ly the place to discuss the 
ramifications of moves of in- 
dependence but you can be 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


tors bought at 2912, stop 28; 
half sold across 35. Present 
price still about 35. Raise 
stop 32. 


oe ok * 
More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 


sure that whatever happens Chronicle. They are presented as 
there will be reflected here. | those of the author only.J 


implications alone I see the 
present market extending its 
advance by at least another 
four to seven points. I don’t, 
‘however, think it is the time 
‘to start new buying. Should 
'a reaction occur now, addi- 
‘tional purchases might be 
'made with stops; on strength 
'no reasonable stops can be 
estimated. 

| You still have the follow- 
‘ing issue: A. M. Byers at 19, 
half was sold at 21. Stock is 
now about 22. Raise stop to 
19. . Jones & Laughlin 
bought at 35, half was sold at 
41. Currently about 41. Raise 
stop to 38. . . . Paramount, 
bought at 3012 with a stop 
at 2812. Half was sold across 
'35. With present price about 
39 I suggest stop be moved 
up to 35. . U. S. Steel 
came in to the list at 56, stop 
65. I kept it in the column on 
the assumption that stop was 


ent points out that it was 
broken. So for the purposes 
of this column (unless I hear 
to the contrary) Steel is out 








But leaving the long view | 





| 


not broken but a correspond- | 





LAMBORN & CO. 


99 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





SUGAR 


Exports—Imports—F utures 





Digby 4-2727 








Established 1856 


H. Hentz & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Ine. 
Chicago Board of Trade 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
And other Exchanges 





N. Y. Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGE 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
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Calendar of New Security Flotations 


(Continuéd on page 1614) 


tion of employment contracts and 20,000 
Warrants to underwriters as part consid- 
eration for entering into underwriting 
agreement. In addition 100,000 shares of 
common stock were registered, which will 
be reserved for exercise of warrants. 
Adarcss—1400 E. First Street, Monroe, 
Michigan. 
Business—Manufacturer of auto equip- 
ment. 

Offering—Price to public to be supplied 
by amendment. Unit of one share of 
preferred and one warrant to be offered. 

Proceeis—Of the proceeds estimated at 
$1,875,000 company will use $263,184 to 
reimburse working capital for expendi- 
tures for plant expansion subsequent to 
June 30 last and $292,320 will be used for 
additional plant facilities in 1946. Bal- 
ance will be added to working capital. 

Underwriters — Hayden, Stone & Co. 
principal underwriter. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5943. Form 
8-1. (9-27-45). 


FLORIDA POWER CORP. has registered 
539,240.8 shares ($7.50 par) common stock. 

Address—101 Fifth Street South, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Business—Public utility. 

Offering—Offering price to be filed by 
amendment. 

Preceeds—Of stock registered 142,857 
shares are to be sold by Florida Power 
Corp. and proceeds used as follows: $500,- 
000 for payment of bank loans; $50,000 for 
expenses of financing and remainder will 
be used for construction and general 
corporate purposes. The remainder of 
st: ‘c +t be sold by General Gas & 
Electric Corp. 
~ asec fws.ers—To be sold at competitive 


Registration Statement No. 2-5944. Form 
B-1. (9-27-45). 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER CO. has 
Tegisiceicu vZ,5uU,000 sinking fund deben- 
tures, due Oct. 1, 1960. Interest rate to 
be filled by amendment. 

Adédress——4510 E. 7ist Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Business—Printing machinery and as- 
sociated equipment. 

Offering—Offering price to be filed by 
amendment. 

Proceeds—Of proceeds $800,000 will be 
used to redeem 5% debentures now out- 
standing, $350,000 for additional plant and 
equipment and the balance will be added 
to general funds of the company. 

Underwriters—-McDonald & Co., 
principal underwriter. 

Registratien Statement No. 2-5945. Form 
8-1. (9-27-45). 


THE AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CO. has 
registered 400,000 shares ($1 par) com- 
mon stock. 

Address—-30 Church Street, New York 8, 
N 


™ 4 

Businese—-Locomotive manufacturer. 
Offering-——Offering price to be filed by 
amendment. 

Proceeds—-Company will use proceeds 
to reduce outstanding cumulative 7% pre- 
ferred stock from $32,460,100 to $20,000,- 
000 which will require $14,329,115, plus 
accrued dividends. 

Underwriters — Union Securities. Corp. 
mamed principa! underwriter. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5946. Form 
8-1. (9-27-45). 


NATIONAL SUPPLY CO. has registered 
170,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, par $100. Dividend rate to be filed 
by amendment. 
ee Building, Pittsburgh 30, 


named 


Business—-Manufacturer and distributor 
of oil and gas field equipment. 

Offering—-Holders of 291,091 shares of 
prior preferred stock, 542% series and 6% 
series will be given the opportunity to 
exchange such shares for the new pre- 
ferred. Underwriters will take shares not 
taken in exchange. 

Proceeds—Proceeds plus $12,000,000 to 
be borrowed from seven banks will be used 
to redeem outstanding prior preferred 
stock at $105. 

Underwriters —— Lehman Brothers and 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. are named principal 
underwriters. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5947. Form 
B-L. (9-27-45). 


NATIONAL BATTERY CO. has regis- 
tered 60,000 shares of common stock. 

Address—First National Bank Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Business—Manufacturer of batteries. 

Offering—Offering price to be supplied 
by amendment. 

Preceeds—18,367'2 shares are to be sold 
by stockholder and remainder by com- 
Pany. Proceeds to company will-be used 
for general corporate purposes. 

Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
and Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood are named 
Principal underwriters. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5948. Form 
8-1, (9-27-45). 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 17 


THE PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO. has 
registered $9,793,000 first mortgage bonds, 
series due 1975, and 42,000 shares 4.25% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $100). 
Interest rate on bonds will be filed by 


amendment 
ons East Washington St., New 


Public utility. 

Preferred stock to be offered 
on m shere for share basis plus cash divi- 
Gend adjustment to holders of presently 
42.000 shares of $5 preferred 
stock. Offering price of bonds will 

filed by amendment. 
Preceds—Proceeds from 
and $600,000 to be contributed by 
Hdison Co. will be useu w icucem 


sale of bonds 


be | Proceeds—The net 


on Dec. 1, 1945, $87,000 at 100 and on 
Dec. 31, 1945, $6,281,000 first mortgage 
bonds 342% series of 1936 due 1961, at 


and on Dec. 31, 1945, $1,800,000 of first 
mortgage bonds 4% series of 1936 due 
1961 at 100 and 105% respectively, and to 


new 25,000 kilowatt turbo-generator and 


tional transmission -facilities, at an 
estimated cost of $3,200,000. 

Underwriters—W. H. Newbold’s Son & 
Co. named principal underwriter to obtain 
acceptances of exchange offer. Bonds to 
be sold by competitive bidding. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5949. Form 
8-1. (9-28-45). 


GENERAL SECURITIES CORP. has filed 
a registration statement for 200,000 shares 
of common stock, par $5. 

Address—Atianta, Ga. 

Business——Operates six smal] loan com- 
panies in the State of Georgia; also con- 
trols Agricultural Life Insurance Co. 

Offering—The price to the public 
$7.50 per share. 

Proceeds—General 
including broadening the capita] structure 


is 


ance company, and for either organizing or 
acquiring a casualty insurance company, @ 
fire and marine insurance company and 
additional small loan companies. 


lanta, Ga., is fiscal agent. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5950. Form 
8-1. (9-28-45). 

EUREKA CORP., LTD., filed a registra- 
tion statement for 2,595,000 shares of 
common, par $1. 

Address—Room 2710, 25 King St., West, 
Toronto, Canada and Room 1841, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York. 

Business—Exploration, development and 
mining. 

Offering—Toronto Mines Finance, Ltd., 
has entered into a firm commitment to 
purchase 480,000 shares at $1.23 per 
share, and has an option on 1,920,000 
shares at the same price. The offering 
is to be made among the shareholders of 
Ventures, Ltd., Frobisher, Ltd., and La 
Luz Mines, Ltd. (Canadian companies) at 
$1.25 per share, and to Eureka stock- 
holders. Price is expressed in terms of 
Canadian money. 
will be offered generally 
Should the option 
Toronto Mines Finance, Ltd., the company 


to the public. 


purchased by the company geologist, offi- 
cials and employees. 
Proceeds—The net proceeds will be used 


contingencies and working capital. 


8-3. (9-28-45). 
CROSS CO. has filed a_ registration 
statement covering 60,0UU shares o1 a-2'« 


$10; 60,000 warrants to purchase common 
stock; 


60,000 shares of common 
exercise of common stock purchase war- 
rants. 

Address—3250 Bellevue Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Business — Manufacturer of specialized 
machine tools. 

Offering—The preferred stock is to be 
offered to the public at $10 per share. 
The warrants which entitle the holder to 
purchase common stock at $5 per share for 
a period of three years are to be sold to 
the underwriters for 5 cents per warrant. 

Proeceeds—The proceeds will be added to 
working capital. 

Underwriters—F. H. Koller & Co., Inc 
is named underwriter. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5952. Form 
8-2. (9-28-45). 


? 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS,- INC.—Wil- 
liam M. Becker, Samuel Cutler, Ira R. 
Dickson, Arthur E. Dawson and George 
Marks, voting trustees under voting trust 
agreement dated Aug. 28, 1945, filed a 
registration statement for 1,988,448 voting 
trust certificates for an equal number of 
shares of common stock, $1 par, of Na- 
tional Bellas Hess, Inc. 

Address of Issuer—l4th & Swift Ave- 
nues, North Kansas City, Mo. 

Purpose—A modification extension agree- 
ment to a voting trust agreement under 
which outstanding common shares of Na- 
tional Bellas Hess had been deposited was 
executed on Aug. 28, 1945. The total is- 
sued and outstanding stock of the corpo- 
ration aggregated, as of Sept. 8, 1945, 
1,988,207 shares. As-of Aug. 28, ’ 
372,609 of these shares were on deposit 
under the voting trust agreement as modi- 
fied and extended. The voting trust agree- 
ment was entered into for the purpose 
of providing unity of voting power held 
by the owners of the company’s common 
stock, and for the purpose of securing 
Stability and continuity of management 
and policy. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5953. Form 
F-1. (9-28-45). 


METALS DISINTEGRATING CO., INC., 
has filed a registration statement for 100,- 
000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Of the total, 30,000 shares are being sold 
by the company and 70,000 shares by 
—— stockholders. P 

usiness—Producer of metal waders, 
metallic pigments, etc. = 

tr lst N. J. 

‘ring—-The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

proceeds to be re- 
by the company will be added to 





' ceived 


5 | working capital to provide for payment 


ve Ha A ey pi purchases, etc. The vro- 
rom @ of 70,000 shares will go 
to the selling stockholders. 


boiler unit at the company’s New Castle | 


Shares not so acquired | 


itself will make the offering, as aforesaid. | 
The remaining 195,000 shares are to be} 


for plant and development work, and for | 


Registration Statement No. 2-5951. Form | 


100,000 shares of common, par $1, | 
issuablo upon conversion of preferred and | 
issuable upon | 


steam-electric generating plant, and addi- | 


| Underwriters—Cruttenden & Co., Chi- | will pay to holders of the old preferred 
| Cago, heads the underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5954. Form 
| 8-1. 


(9-28-45). 


GRAY MANUFACTURING CO. has filed 
a registration statement for 95,544 shares 


105% % ; to redeem on Dec. 1, 1945, $25,000 | 67 canital stock, par $5 


Address—i6 Arbor St., Hartford, Conn. 


| Business—Manufacture of telephone pay 


stations, radar assemblies and components, 


provide funds for the construction of &| ¢ieldq telephone switchboards and miscel- 


laneous products. 
Underwriting—None named. 
Offering--The company proposes to of- 


| fer 50,000 shares to management and key 
| personnel on options, 3,364 shares in ex- 


|; change for stock or assets of the 


| stockholders. 


B. A. 
Inc., and 42,180 shares to 
The offering to stockholders 


Proctor Co., 


| will be at $10.25 per share on the basis 


| Mars, 


corporate purposes, | 


of the loan companies and the life insur- | 


| shares will 
not be exercised by | 


cumulative convertible preferred stock, par | 


|$3 per share, 
| share for each five shares held. 


of one share for each four shares of stock 
held. The board may issue and sell any 


| unsubscribed shares at nBt less than $10.25 


per share. The statement stated 25,000 
shares are under option to Walter E. Dit- 
President, at prices ranging from 
$5 to $10 and averaging $7.50 per share, 
and the remaining 25,000 shares to per- 
sonnel are under option at same prices. 
Proceeds—-Net proceeds will be used for 
corporation purposes, including additional] 


| working capital. ' 
Registration Statement No. 2-5955. Form 


8-1. (9-28-45). 
AVIATION CORP. 
convertible preferred stock (no par). 


Address—-420 Lexington Avenue, New 


i York, N. Y. | 
Business—-The company as of Sept. 28, | 


1945, had the following subsidiaries with 
per cent of voting securities owned: Amer- 
ican Propeller Corp., 100% ; Crosley Corp., 
88.1‘<; American Central Manufacuring 
Corp., 60.8%; New York Shipbuilding 
Corp., 59.3%; and Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., 29.6%. In addition, 
Idea, Inc., will become a subsidiary of 
the company upon consummation of the 


agreement made wigh its principal stock- | 


holders, dated Sept. 25, 1945. In addition 
to the securities of its subsidiaries owned 


by it, the company also holds substantial ; 
investments in the air transportatien in- 


dustry. 


Offering—-Of the 300,000 shares the 


company is offering 289,675 shares to its | 
common stockholders at a price and on a | 


basis to be filed by amendment. Any un- 
subscribed shares and the 10,325 additional 
be purchased by the under- 
writers and offered to the public at a 
price to be filed by amendment. 
Proceeds—-The company will utilize all 
net proceeds from the sale of the 300,000 
shares of preferred stock in repayment of 


|; amounts outstanding under a loan agree- 


ment with ten banks dated Oct. 
Underwriters—The group 


1, 1945. 
is headed by 


| Lehman Brothers and Emanuel & Co. } 
Registration Statement No. 2-5956. Form 
| 8-1. 


(9-28-45). 
BARIUM STEEL CORP. has filed a reg- 


istration statement for 166,063 shares of | 
| common stock, par $1. 


Address—-1502 Allen Avenue, S. E., Can- 
ton, O. 

Business—Production of alloy and car- 
bon steels. 

Offering—Company 
holders of 


is 


its common stock the right 


| to subscribe to the new common shares at 
at the rate of one new | 


There 
are no underwriters, but the corporatior 
reserves the right to sell any unsubscribed 


ration at least $3 per share. ; 

Proceeds—Of the net proceeds $125,000 
will be added to working capital; $100,000 
will be advanced to Erie Bolt & Nut Co., 
a subsidiary, and $250,000 paid in partial 
payment of debt to Clyde Iron Works, Inc., 
a subsidiary, such funds to be used by 
latter as additional working capital. 

Underwriters—Not underwritten. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5957. Form 
S-1. (9-28-45). 


LEHIGH COAL & NAVIGATION CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $13,- 
000,000 sinking fund mortgage bonds, 
series A, due Oct. 1, 
rate will be filed by amendment. 


phia, Pa. 


company consist of railroad properties and 
controlling stock interests in railroad 
properties comprising the Lehigh & 
Susquehanna RR.; all the common 
stock (except qualifying shares) of Lehigh 
& New Engiand RR.; extensive coal lands 
in Pennsylvania, together with mines and 
mining facilities, the greater portion of 
which are leased to Lehigh Navigation 
Coal Co., a wholly-owned subsidiary; lands 
having a large potential water supply and 
investments in affiliated and unaffiliated 
companies. 

Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—-The proceeds will be used to 
redeem on Jan. 1, 1946, all of the $9,594,- 
000 consolidated mortgage sinking fund 
4%% bonds, series A, due Jan. 1, 1954, 
at 105 and to reduce loans payable to 
banks by $1,694,000. Any balance will be 
used for company’s general purposes. 

Underwriters—Drexel & Co. heads the 
underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5958. Form 
8-1. (9-28-45). 


SATURDAY, OCT. 20 


WISCONSIN POWER & LIGHT CO. has 
filed a registration statement for 120,000 
shares of 442% preferred stock, cumula- 
tive, par $100. 

Address—-122 West Washington Avenue, 
Madison, Wis. 

Business—Public utility. 


4%% preferred will be offered to holders 
of the 167,663 outstanding shares of 6% 





and 7% cumulative preferred stock on a 
share for share basis. The company also 


filed a registration , 
| Statement for 300,000 shares of cumulative 
The | 


| dividend rate will be filed by amendment. 
Underwriters—General Finance Co., At- | 


| Corp.; 


New , 


| §-2. 


offering to the | ment stores in Chicago and two in subur- 


| Shares of new cumu 


shares at a price which will net the corpo- | 





1975. The interest | 
Address—123 South Broad St., Philadel- | 


Business—The principal assets of the | 


Offering—aAll of the 120,000 shares of | 





stock exchanged $5 
difference between $105, the 
of the new preferred, and 


$110, the re- 


make an adjustment in dividend payments. 


in cash, being the} 
issue price | 

| stock, par $1. 
demption price of the old preferred and| Detasis—phee 


The exchange offer will expire at the close | 
of business on Nov. 15, 1945. If the num- | 


ter of shares deposited for exchange ex- 


ceed 120,000 the number of shares will be | 


pro rated Should 
not be consummated, it is the company’s 
present intention to offer for sale at com- 


stuck, the dividend and price to be fixed 
by the bidders, and to use the proceeds, 
with treasury cash, to retire $12,000,000 of 
outstanding 7‘. and 6‘: preferred stock 

Purpose—To refinance outstanding pre- 
ferred stock. 

Underwriters—-The company will form a 
group of security dealers to obtain ac- 
ceptances to the company's proposed ex- 
change offer. 


the exchange offer | 


AMERICAN CENTRAL MANUFACTUR- 
ING CORP. on Aug. 24 filed a registration 
statement for 145,088 sheres of common 


issue of Aug. 24. 
Offering—The company is offering the 
new stock for subscription by its common 
stockholders on the basis of one additional 
share for each 2% shares held. The sub- 
scription price will be filed by amend- 
ment. Of the total, 85,304 shares will be 
offered to Aviation Corp., as stockholder, 


| and 59,784 shares will be offered to other 
petitive bidding $12,000.000 of preferred | 


stockholders. Any shares not subscribed 


| by other stockholders will be purchased 


Registration Statement No. 2-5959. Form | 


8-1. (10-1-45). 


PROVINCE OF ALBERTA, CANADA, has 


filed a registration statement fo: $26.093,- | 
| unit. 


000 serial debentures due annually 
June 1 in 1951 through 1960. 
tures carry interest rates 
343%, according to maturity. 
Offering—-The price to the public 
be filed by amendment. 
Purpose---The proceeds wiil be used to 


on 
The deben- 
of 2746 to 


will 


supply a portion of the monies required | 


by Aviation Corp. 
Underwriters—-None named. 


ANCHORAGE HOMES, INC. on July 17 
filed a registration statement for 505,000 
shares of Class A capital stock, par $1, 
and 250,000 shares of Class B stock, par 
10 cents. ms 

Details—See issue of July 26. 

Offering—There is to be presently of- 
fered to the public 250,000 shares of Class 
A and 50,000 shares Class B to be offered 
in units of 10 shares of Class A and 2 
shares of Class B at a price of $60.20 per 


Underwriters—Andre de Saint-Phalle & 
Co., heads the underwriting group. 


AERDEN FARMS CO. on Aug. 31 filed a 


| registration statement for,50,000 shares of 
| $3 cumulative and participating preferred 
| Stock, without par value. 


to be made available to carry out in full | 


the provisions of the debt reorganization 


Alberta debt reorganization offer dated 
July 16, 1945. 

Underwriting—First Boston Corp.; Har- 
riman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Smith, Barn:y 


Details—See issue of Sept. 6. 


Offering—-The company has _ granted 


| holde f f stoc ights 
program provided for in the Province of | > oe pees we ye 


subscribe to the new preferred at the rate 
of one share for each 2% shares held at 
$52 per share. Unsubscribed shares shall 


| be sold at such price as fixed by the board 


& Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Wood, | 


Gundy & Co., Inc.; Dominion Securities 
A. E. Ames & Co., Ine.; 
Young, Weir, Inc., and Otis & Co., Ine. 

Registration Statement No. 
(10-1-45). 


KERITE CO. has filed a registration 
statement 
stock, par $10. Company 
called Kerile Insulated Wire & Cable Co. 
The shares are issued and outstanding and 
are being sold by certain stockholders. 

Address—-30 Church 8t., New York, N. Y. 

Business —Specialized insulated wire and 
cable. 

Offering -The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment. The shares 
are being sold by certain stockholders in- 
cluded among whom are Lee Higginson 
Corp. und Chas. W. Scranton & Co., who 
are also included among the underwriters 

Proceeds.-Go to the selling stockholders 

Underwriters—The group is headgea wy 
Lee Higginson Corp. and Chas. W- Scran- 
ton & Co. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5962 
(10-1-45). 


SUNDAY, OCT. 21 


WIEBOLDT STORBS, INC., has filed 
registration statemenée for 35,000 
of cumulative preferred stock 


Form 


a 
snares 
tno par 


ment. 
Aadress—-106 South Ashland Boulevard 


Chicago. 


Business— Operates four retail depart- 
ban districts. “ 
Offering—-Stockholders on Oct. 19 will 
be asked to appro n issue of 50,000 
ve preferred stock 
additional com- 
tial series of 35,000 
eferred will be of- 


and to authorize 160; 
mon shares. Of the 4 
shares, 13,950 new 


fered in exchange share for share for the | 


13,950 outstanding $5 prior preferred 
shares and 19,689 shares will be offered 


in exchange on the basis of 0.51 of a share | 


for one, for 38,606 of the 58,606 outstand- 
ing 6’: preferred shares. The under- 


of directors. 
Underwriters—To be filed by amend- 


| Ment. 


McLeod, | 
2-5960. | 


for 50,000 shares of common | 
was formerly | 


| The dividend rate wijl.be filed by amend- | 


| 


BENSON HOTEL CORP. on Aug. 22 filed 
a registration statement for $440,000 first 
refunding mortgage serial and sinking 
fund bonds series A dated July 2, 1945, 
due serially Jan. 1, 1946 to July 1, 1957. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 30. 

Offering — The of.ering price to the 
public will be as follows: $75,000 of 3s 
at 100.50, $84,000 of 3%s at 100.75 and 
$281,000 of 3%2s at 101. 

Underwriters—B. C. Ziegler & Co., West 
Bend, Wis., is named underwriter. 


BULLOCK’S, INC. on Sept. 14 registered 
80,000 shares of 3°4% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, par $100, and 237,775 shares 
of common stock. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 

Offering—-Preferred to be sold to public 
and common to be offered to present com- 
mon stockholders on the basis of one share 
of new common for each four shares of 


{common presently held. 


Underwriters — Blyth & Co., 
named principal underwriter. 


Inc. is 


BURRILLVILLE RACING ASSOCIATION 
on Aug. 238 filed a registration statement 
for $1,000,000 6% 20-year debentures due 
Sept. 1, 1965, and 10,000 shares class A 
stock (no par). 

Details—See issue of Sept. 6. 

Offering—-The public offering price for 
a unit consisting of $500 of debentures and 
five shares of stock is $500 with the un- 
derwriter receiving a commission of $25 

Underwriters—Barrett & Co., Providence, 
R. 1., underwriters. 


CENTRAL OHIO LIGHT 4&4 POWER CO. 
om Dec. 28 filed a registration statement 
for 11,972 shares of preferred stock, cumu- 
lative ($100 par). The dividend rate wild 
de filed by amendment 

Details—See issue of Jan. 4, 1945. 

Offering—-Company proposes to invite 


| proposals for services to be rendered to 


writers will purchase: unexchanged stock | 


and 1,361 additionglimhares. 
Purpose—To refinance preferred stock. 


A. G. Becker & Co., Inc.. Chicago. 


S-2. (10-2-45). 


ote 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list of issues 
whose registration. statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
effering daics have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown te us. 











AMEBICAN COLO@RTYPE CO. on Sept. | , 
13 registered 39,22¥s8hares of 442‘7 cumu- | iS filed 8 registration statement fer 35,608 


lative convertible preferred stock (par $50). 

Details—-See issue of Sept. 20. 

Offering—The company is offering to 
holders of common stock rights to sub- 
scribe at $50 per “Share for the 39,221 
shares of 442% cumulative preferred stock 
at rate of one share of preferred for each 
four shares of common stock held. Pre- 
ferred shares not taken by common stock- 
holders are to be offered to holders of 
company’s 5% preferred stock in exchange 
for their present holdings on the basis of 
21-10th shares of 442% preferred stock 
plus $5 in cash for each share of 5% pre- 
ferred presented for exchange. 

Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. named 
principal underwriters. 


ALLIED CONTROL CO., INC., on Sept. 1 
filed a registration statement for 100.000 
shares of 55-cent cumulative preferred 
stock (par $8) and 20,000 shares of com- 
mon (par $1). 

Details—See issue of Sept. 6. 

Offering—The securities are to be initi- 
ally offered in units of one share of pre- 


it in obtaining acceptances of the e 

offer of new preferred stock for old pre- 
ferred and for the purchase from it of 
such of the 11,972 shares as are not ex- 


| thanged pursuant to the exchange offer. 
Underwriters—The group is headed by 


| filed by amendment. 


CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC CO. on 


| Sept. 8 registered $45,500,000 first mort- 
Registration Statement No. 2-5903. Form re a hes due 1975 and 280,000 shares 


| of cumulative, 


$100 par, preferred stock. 
Details—-See issue of Sept. 13. 

Offering—Offering price of bonds to be 
The dividend and in- 


| terest rate on preferred and bonds will be 


| filed by amendment. 


Company will offer 


| the 280,000 shares of new preferred stock 
| im exchange to holders of the presently 
| outstanding 400,000 shares of our preferred 


| stock on a share for share basis. 


New 
preferred not taken in exchange will be sold 
to underwriters. 

Underwriters—To be sold at competitive 


| bidding. 





ferred and one-fifth share of common at | 
a price per unit to be filed by amendment. 


Underwriters—Ames. Emerich & Co. 
Ine.. and NDemnsey & Co. are named prin- 
cipal underwriters. 


| Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; 


CONTAINER ENGINEERING CO. on June 


shares common stock (par $10). 
Detaiis—See issue of June 21. 
Offering—Price to the public is given as 
$35 per share. 
Underwriters—William L. Ullrich, St. 
— will manage the sale of the entire 
sue. 


CONSOLIDATED GROCERS CORP. on 
Sept. 9 filed a registration statement for 
$6,000,000 15-year sinking fund debentures, 
40,000 shares cumulative preferred stock, 
par $100, and 100,000 shares of common, 
no par. The interest rate on bonds and 
dividend rate on preferred will be filed by 
amendment, Of the common stock regis- 
tered, 50,000 shares are being sold by 
Nathan Cummings, President and the re- 
maining securities by the company. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 13. 

Offering—The offering prices will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—The underwriters include 
A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc.: H. M. Byllesby & 
Co., Inc.; Central Republic Co., Inc.; Paul 
H. Davis & Co.; w. vc. Langley & Co.: 
E. H. 
Rollins & Sons, Inc.; Pirst Cleveland Corp.; 
First Trust Co. of Lincoln; Stifel, Nicolaus 
& Co., Inc.; Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc.; 
Julien Collins & Co.; Dewar, Robertson & 
Pancoast; Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc.; 
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Mason, Moran & Co., and Mason-Hagan, 
Inc. 


» 

COVENTRY GOLD MINES, LTD. on Apr? 
21 filed a registration statement for 333,333 
shares of common stock. 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering—Price to the public is 30 cents 
per share. 

Underwriters—None named. The com- 
pany proposes to market its own securities. 


CROWN ZELLERBACH CORP. on Sept. 6 
registered 353,103 shares of $4.20 cumu- 
lative preferred stock (no par) and 176,- 
552 shares of $4 cumulative second pre- 
ferred stock (no par). Second preferred 
is convertible into common. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 13. 

Offering — Company will offer 353,103 
shares of new first preferred and 176,552 
shares of second preferred convertible stock 
to holders of the presently outstanding 
529,655 shares of $5 preferred on the basis 
of % of a share of list preferred and % 
share of second preferred for each share 
now held. Shares of ist and 2nd preferred 
not taken in exchange will be sold to un- 
derwriters. 


Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. prin- 
cipal underwriter. 
DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC., on 


Sept. 14 registered 40,437 shares of Class 
A stock (no par). 

Detaiis—See issue of Sept. 20. - 

Offering —35,827 shares of new class A 
stock will be offered for subscription to 
holders of presently outstanding class A 
and class B stock, at offering price to be 
filed by amendment, on the basis of one 
share of new class A for each 4 shares of 
class A held and one share of new class 
A for each 20 shares of class B held. 
Shares not taken by present shareholders 
and the remainder not offered present 
shareholders will be sold to public. 

Underwriters — Shields & Co. named 
principal underwriter. 


EVERSHARP, INC., on July 9 filed a 
registration statement for 32,500 shares of 
common stock, par $1. Shares are issued 
and outstanding and are being sold for 
the account of certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of July 19. ; 

Offering—The price to the public wil) 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Lehman Brothers heads 
the underwriting group. 

Request to withdraw filed 
Sept. 27, 1945. 


FRONTIER REFINING CO. on Aug. 25 
filed a registration statement for $400,000 
5% sinking fund debentures, due Sept. 1, 
1950. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 30. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
100.50. 

Underwriters—Boettcher & Co., Peters, 
Writer & Christensen, Inc., and Sidlo, 
Simons, Roberts & Co. 


registration 


GENERAL FINANCE CORP. on Aug. 29 
filed a registration statement for $2,000,000 
15-year 354° debentures, due Aug. 1, 1960. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 6. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, principal underwriters. 


HAWAIIAN ELECTRIC CO., LTD. on 
Sept. 11 registered $5,000,000 first mort- 
gage, Series E bonds due Oct. 1, 1970 and 
150,000 shares of Series C, cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. The interest rate on the 
bonds and preferred stock will be filed by 
amendment. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 20. 

Offering—Offering price of bonds and 
preferred stock will be supplied by amend- 
ment. The Series C cumulative preferred 
stock will be offered for sale to common 
stockholders on the basis of one full share 
of preferred for each 2% shares of com- 
mon stock held on record date of Sept. 
29, 1945. 

Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc. 
and Dean Witter & Co. will each under- 
write one-half of the issues. 


INDUSTRIA ELECTRICA DE MEXICO 
on Sept. 14 registered 197,500 American 
shares with. par value of approximately 
$20 or 100 pesos. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 20. 

Offering—Olfering price will be supplied 
by amendment. 

Underwriters — Underwriters headed by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., include A. G. Becker & 
Co., Inc., Blyth & Co., Inc., Glore, Forgan 
& Co., Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., Lee 
Higginson Corp., Lehman Brothers, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Smith, 
Barney & Co., Union Securities Corp., and 
White, Weld & Co. 


JEFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR CO., INC., 
on Aug. 9 filed a registration statement for 
167,000 shares of common stock, $1 par. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 29. 

Offering—The company is offering to the 
holders of its common stock of record 
on Sept. 3, 1945, the right to subscribe 
at $9.75 per share for additional shares 
on the basis of seven-tenths of one share 
for each share held. Subject to the prior 
rights of holders of subscription warrants, 
officers of the corporation, who are not 
directors, and employees will be entitled 
to subscribe to 21,287 shares at $9.75 per 
ehare. 

Underwriters—D’Antoni & Co., New Or- 
leans, is the principal underwriter. 


MARICOPA RESERVOIR & POWER CO. 
on June 29 filed a registration statement 
for $3,343,500 4% income debentures due 
May 1, 1970, and 4,458 shares of common 
stock, no par. 

Details—See issue of July 5. 

- Offering—Company is offering, to hold- 
ers of $3,343,500 3% income bonds due 
Oct. 1, 1959, units consi.ting of $750 of 4% 
fmcome bonds and-one share of its com- 
mon stock, in exchange for each $750 
eutstanding 
with the plan of reorganization. 

Underwriters—The Dunne-Israel Co. 


income bond, in conne®tion. 


MONTANA-DAKOTA UTILITIES CO. on 
July 25 filed a registration statement for 
— 4-6 shares of common stock (par 
). 

Details—See issue of Aug. 2. 
Offering—Price to the public will be filed 
by amendment. 

Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. 


MORRIS PLAN CORP. OF AMERICA on 
Aug. 24 filed a registration statement for 
937,500 shares of common stock, par 
value 10 cents. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 30. 

Offering—The company on Aug. 21, 1945, 
received $7,500,000 in cash from American 
General Corp. as the purchase price of the 
937,500 shares covered: by the prospectus. 
The 937,500 shares are offered by Ameri- 
can General pursuant to agreements with 
Morris Plan Corporation for sale at $8 
per share or for exchange under certain 
conditions. Under offer one the holders of 
common stock of Morris Plan Corporation, 
other than Industrial Finance Corp., will 
ve entitled to purchase 1.60 shares of com- 
mon for each share of new common stock 
held. The holders of 7% preferred of In- 
dustrial will be entitled to pure’:ase 18.5 
shares for each share held and whe holders 
of common of Industrial will be entitled 
to purchase 0.40 shares for each share 
held. In the event that 7% preferred and 
common stockholders of Industrial do not 
elect to purchase the entire number of 
shares covered by the offer they will be 
entitled to exchange their shares on the 
following basis: for each share of 7% pre- 
ferred of Industrial 12.50 shares of common 
of Morris Plan, and for each four shares 
of Industrial common one share of Morris 
Plan. A plan announced last month pro- 
vided that Morris Plan would provide the 
stock to be sold by changing the author- 
ized number of shares of old common from 
200,000, par $5, to 3,500,000, par 10 cents 
eacn, and to issue four snares vi new com- 
mon for each share of old common out- 
standing so that as a result 591,165 shares 
of new common would be outstanding. 

Underwriters—American General Corp. is 
named underwriter. 


MURRAY CORP. OF AMERICA on Sept. 
6 filed a registration statement for 104,500 
Shares cumulative preferred stock, 4% 
series, $50 par. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 13. 

Offering—The company is offering the 
104,500 shares of preferred to the holders 
of its common stock for subscription prior 
to Oct. 8, 1945, at $50 per share at the 
rate of 11 shares of preferred stock, for 
each 100 shares of common stock held of 


record Sept. 26. The underwriters have 
agreed to purchase any unsubscribed 
shares. 


headed by Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., 
and Watling, Lerchen & Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. POWER & LIGHT CO. 
on Aug. 20 filed a registration statement 
for $93,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 
Oct. 1, 1975, and $27,000,000 sinking fund 
debentures due Oct. 1, 1965. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 30. 

Offering—-The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Issue Awarded—$93,000,000 bond issue 
awarded Oct. 2 to Smith, Barney & Co., 
First Boston Corp. and Dillon, Read & Co. 
aS joint managers as 3s on bid of 100.6559. 


POTOMAC EDISON CO. on April 19 file¢ 
a registration statement for 63,784 shares 
of 44%2% preferred stock (par $100). 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering—-The company is offering the 
$3,784 shares of preferred stock 


34,602 shares of 6% preferred stock now 
outstanding on a share for share basis 
with a dividend adjustment in each case 
and $5 in cash for each share of 7% pre- 
ferred stock exchanged. 

Underwriters — The company has re- 
tained Alex. Brown & Sons as dealer-man- 
ager to aid it in obtaining acceptances oi! 
the exchange offer. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO. on 


|; cumulative preferred stock and 233,334 
shares of common stock ‘par 50c). 
Details—-See issue of Sept. 20. 
Offering—Offering price to be supplied 
by amendment. 
Proceeds—-To redeem 5’: 
purchase all outstanding capital stock of 
Russell Electric Co. 
Underwriters—Reynolds & Co. named 
underwriter. 


RED BANK OIL CO. on May 31 filed a 
registration statement for 990,793 shares 
2f common stock (par $1). 

Details—See issue of June 7. 


aett & Co., Inc., parent of Red Bank, wil) 
teceive 209,970 shares in’ return for a like 


in connection with the acquisition of 54% 
of the outstanding stock of Seatex Oil Co., 
Inc. In addition, 150,000 of the shares 
registered will be issued to stockholders of 
Federal Steel Products Corp. in exchange 
for all of Federal’s stock. Bennett & Co., 
{nc., is the sole underwriter as to an ad- 
ditional 100,000 shares of common regis- 
tered. The balance of 530,823 shares of 
stock being registered have heretofore been 
issued to Bennett & Co., Inc., in exchange 
for various obligations of the registrant. 

Underwriters — Principal underwriter 
Bennett & Co., Inc.. Dallas. Texas. 

Stop Order Hearings—Hearing set for 
Sept. 10 to determine whether a stop order 
should be issued suspending effectiveness 
of ~ aca statement, has, been post- 
poned. 


ROBERTS TOWING COMPANY on July 
11 filed a registration statement for $500,- 
~~ a serial 442% equipment trust certifi- 
cates. , 

Details—See issue of July 19. 

Offering—tThe price to the public of the 
different series ranges from 99 to 102. 
The average price to the public is given 
as 100.47. 

Onderwri 





ters—S. K. Cunningham, Inc., 


Underwriters—The underwriting group is | 


Pittsburgh, and John Nordman Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE 


CO. on Sept. 8 registered $75,000,000 40- 
year, 2%4% debentures, due October, 1985. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 13. 

Offering—Offering price to be filed by 
amendment. 

Bids- Invited—-Bids for purchase of the 
bonds will be received at room 2315, 195 
Broadway, New York, up to 11:30 a.m. on 
Oct. 8. . 


SUN-KRAFT, INC. on August 8 filed 
a registration statement for 100,000 shares 
of 30-cent cumulative convertible preferred 
stock and 200,000 shares of common re- 
served for conversion of the preferred. 


Details—See issue of Aug 16. 


Offering—The price to the public is $5 
per share. In addition to the 90,000 shares 
which are to be offered to the public, 
10,000 shares of the preferred are to be 
issued by the company to the estate of 
Eben D. Norton in exchange for 100,000 
shares of common stock owned by the 
estate. These 100,000 shares of common 
are to be retired and cancelled. 


Underwriters—Floyd D. Cerf Co. 
named principal underwriter. 


is 


THE ADAMS EXPRESS CO. on Sept. 14 
registered a maximum of 450,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1), certificates of de- 
posit for a maximum of 601,100 shares of 
common stock of American International 
Corp. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 20. 


Offering—Adams Express Co. which now 
owns 398,900 (39.8%) of the outstanding 
stock of American International Corp. will 
offer holders of the remaining 601,100 
shares of common stock outstanding of 
American International on the basis of 
the relative net asset values of the two 
companies as of Oct. 31, unless the ex- 
change offer shall be extended for 30 days 
in which case the relative net asset values 
of the two companies as of Nov. 30 will 
be used. The initial exchange offer will 
not become effective unless a minimum of 
301,100 shares of American are tendered. 
On the basis of the relative net asset 
values of the two companies as of Aug. 31, 
1945 each share of American would have 
been exchangeable for 0.71 of a share of 
Adams. 

Underwriters—None. 


THRIFTY DRUG STORES CO., INC. on 
Aug. 28 filed a registration statement for 
25,000 shares of 442% cumulative preferred, 
series A ($100 par), and 150,000 shares of 
common (par $1). Of the total, 16,259 
shares of the preferred will be sold by the 
company and the remaining 8,741 shares 
of preferred and the 150,000 shares of 
common will be sold by certain stock- 
holders. 


Details—-See issue of Sept. 6. 


Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 


Underwriters—Eastman, 
underwriters. 


VALLEY OSAGE OIL CO. on Aug. 13 
filed a registration statement for 143,659 
shares of class A stock. Of the shares 
registered 113,468 are being sold by the 
registrant and 30,191 shares are issued 
and outstanding and are being sold on 
behalf of the Thomas Gilcrease Foun- 
dation. . 


Dillon & Co., 





in €x- | 
change for the 29,182 shares of 7% and | 


Sept. 12 registered 100,000 shares of $2.40 | 


pref. stock and | 


Offering—Of the shares registered Ben- | 


number of shares loaned to the registrant | 


Details—See issue of Aug. 16. 

Offering-—The price to the public 
$12.50 per share. 

Underwriters—The underwriter is Gil- 
crease Oil Co. of Texas, 165 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


is 


= 
VIRGINIA RED LAKE MINES, LTD. on 
June 24 filed a registration statement for 
220,000 shares of capital stock, par $1 
(Canadian). 
Details—See issue of Aug. 2. 


Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
{lic is 60% cents Canadian or 55 cents 
United States funds. 


Underwriters—Willis E. Burnside & Co., 
New York. 





| WARNER CO. on Sept. 13 registered 
| 137,592 shares of common stock, par $1. 


Details—-See issue of Sept. 20., 


Offering—The shares of common will be 
| offered in exchange to holders of com- 
| Pany’s presently outstanding 22,932 shares 
|of 7% first preferred stock on the basis 
of six shares of common for each share of 
7% cumulative preferred stock and ac- 
cumulated and unpaid dividends thereon. 


|  Underwriters—Hemphill, Noyes & Co. is 
| named principal underwriter. 


WILSON:& CO., INC., on Sept. 10 filed 
| a registration statement for 250,000 shares 
of cumulative preferred stock and on un- 
specified number of common shares. 


Details—See issue of Sept. 13. 
Offering—250,000 shares of the new 


cumulative preferred stock will be offered 
to holders of the presently outstanding 
274,085 shares of $6 cumulative preferred 
stock on a share-for-share basis, and the 
company will also offer an unspecified 
number of common shares to holders of 
50,000 shares of the old $6 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock on the basis of an unspecified 
number of common shares for each share 
of preferred. The company provides that 
if more than 24,085 shares of old preferred 
are offered in exchange for the common, 
the number of new preferred shares of- 
fered in exchange for the old preferred 
will be correspondingly reduced. The ex- 
change offer will expire on Oct. 10, 1945 
and the balance of preferred not taken in 
exchange and still exchangeable for pre- 
ferred stock will be sold to the under- 
writers. 


Underwriters—Smith, Barney & Co, and 
Glore, Forgan & Co. named principal un- 
derwriters. 








is to see that the laws that they 
write on the books are enforced. 
It is not the purpose of the De- 
partment of Justice to write the 
laws and enforce the laws and to 
interpret the laws and to be the 
last word in that respect. It is our 
duty, as we see it, to enforce the 
law, to enforce it the way that 
Congress intended that it should 
be enforced. We don’t mean by. 
that that we intend to make per- 
secutors out of prosecutors.” 
Setting forth his new policy of 
advisory interpretation of the 
anti-trust statutes, the Attorney 
General continued by saying that 
“we are debarred from advising 
individuals. The reason for that 
is twofold. One is that we get 
so many inquiries that we couldn’t 
answer them and the second one 
is that we would get in trouble 
pretty quick. But on anti-trust 
matters, I feel there is a little dif- 
ference there and it shall be my 
purpose to cooperate with indus- 
try in an effort to try to come to 
a reasonable interpretation of 
those laws—I am talking about 
the anti-trust laws—so that in- 
dustry won’t eternally be behind 
the 8-ball. 


“Now, you can bet your bottom 
dollar that if I catch any of you 
off base, there is going to be a 
prosecution and if it is not some- 
thing that has grown up in the in- 
dustry, there is going to be a crim- 
inal prosecution. If it hds grown 
up in the industry, publicly 
known for many years, I do not 
think that is a proper case for 
criminal prosecution. 


“However, in cases that there 
is no such practice, cases where 
you have a fixing of prices 
through a meeting of the minds 
of competitors, cases like I know 
of such as one or two up here— 
the one that comes to mind has 
been disposed of—I think the de- 
partment stores up here, as I re- 
member, three or four years ago, 
—cases like that, perhaps, will be 
and should be on the criminal side 
of the document. 

“We want to be fair in this mat- 
ter. At the same time, we want 
to be and shall be firm about it. 
By ‘fair,’ I mean that we repre- 
sent you just as much as we rep- 
resent these fellows over here. 
We are the Department of Justice, 
they call it. Justice doesn’t mean 
that we will not hear but ore 
side. It doesn’t mean that we will 
take certain facts and ram them 
down the throats of a jury and 
hope that they will bring in a ver- 
dict of guilty. It means that we 
will listen to both sides and in 
keeping with that—and this is a 
distinct departure from some pol- 
icies that have been in the De- 
partment—I intend to hear both 
sides. By that, I mean that the 
lawyers on the other side will 
come in and lay their cards on the 
table with me and I will talk 
with them frankly about it. 

“You will find that I am very 
frank about these matters. And I 
am very much in earnest about 
them. So, if you happen to get a 
subpoena or somethtng some time 
and you are worried, we will be 
glad to talk it over with your 
lawyer. I don’t mean by that that 
there will be any hoodwinking in 
the prosecution. I don’t mean by 
that that there will not be a case 
filed. But I mean simply this: 
We will give you in anti-trust 
prosecutions, and that is all I am 
speaking of today, an opportunity 
to present to the boys in the De- 
partment, as we say, your side of 
the case. That is just a simple, 
everyday, common justice and 
common sense. 

“Now, taking it one step fur- 
ther, there has been a lot of talk 
about cartels. Thurman Arnold 
used to say it was a squeezed 





orange. I think it has been 
squeezed many times more than 


Clark Assures Industry 
Cooperative Anti-Trust Policies 


(Continued from page 1576) 





it should have been, but I just 
give you that as an example. 

“I know that many ot you pos- 
sibly, if you haven’t already done 
so, will be interested in patents 
and other matters that might be 
developed subsequent to the war 
by foreign inventors in foréign 
countries. You will send people 
over to London. Some of you, I 
am sure, have already sent some 
people over there. Some of you 
have some people there now. 

“Well, the patent situation, 
agreements arising under them 
and cross licensing and all the 
various ramifications of that type 
of legal business, has sort of, as 
we'd say down in Texas, come a 
flux. If you have any matters of 
that type that you’d like to pre- 
sent to us and get an informal 
view of the Department on it, 
we'd be glad to give it to you. I 
don’t mean by that that we are 
going to give you a stamp saying 
it is okay for you to do anything 
in that regard, but I do mean that 
we will talk it over with you 
frankly and tell you what our 
view about the matter is so that 
you can, at least, proceed on a 
better business basis than you’ 
could by shooting in the dark. We 
will be glad to talk over matters 
of that type.” 

Stressing that anti-trust en- 
forcement is necessary for compe= 
tition and for our democratie way 
of life, Mr. Clark stated that, “I 
believe that a strict enforcement 
of the anti-trust laws is important 
in this country and I believe that 
for this simple reason: If you are 
going to have political freedom, 
you must have economic freedom. 
The reason for Fascism is not be- 
cause some fellow just got bigger 
and stronger than the other guy 
overnight. The reason is that the 
little fellows over there were eco- 
nomically squeezed and they had 
no other place to go and when 
they got together in that position, 
there was only one thing for them 
to do and that was for Fascism 
to spring up or Naziism to spring 
up or, perhaps, Communism to 
spring up. 

“So it is over here. You busi- 
nessmen, I know, realize that. You 
must, too, be fair. It is to your 
advantage to have competition. It 
is to your advantage not only in 
your pocketbook but it is to your 
advantage in the goods you make 
and things you sell. It is to your 
advantage because it helps your 
industry; it develops your busi- 
ness and besides it is the Ameri- 
can way of life.” 


Britain and Netherlands 
Sign Monetary Pact 


An agreement between Great 
Britain and the Netherlands fixing 
the exchange rate at10.691 guilders 
to the pound sterling for the next 
three years was signed on Sept. 
7, effective immediately, accord- 
ing to a wireless message on that 
date from London to the New 
York “Times” which added: 


The agreement covers all Neth- 
erland territory except the Neth- 
lands Indies, where the rate 
of 7.6 guilders to the pound, fixed 
in 1940, will be continued. 


The pact follows closely the 
lines of Danish, Swedish and Bel- 
gian monetary agreements with 
Britain. Similar agreements with 
Norway and Portugal are likely 
to follow. 


The pact provides for reciprocal 
arrangements for the central banks 
of Britain and the Netherlands to 
furnish supplies of their curren- 
cies up to limits of £5,000,000 or 
53,450,000 guilders. Any sums in 
excess of those amounts are to be 
provided against gold. 

The agreement is to provide a 
basis for the mutual va 
of trade between the sterling 











guilder areas. 
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iaieeate End of Price Controls 


The Brookings Institution, an economic research organization 
located in Washington, has just published a pamphlet entitled “Should 
Price Control Be Retained?” by Dr. Harold G. Moulton, President of 
the Institution, and Karl T; Schlotterbach. After reviewing the argu- 
ments put forward for the retention of price control and analyzing 
the inflation experience after the last war as well as the present 


supply and 
demand situ- 
ation for con- 
sumer. goods, 
and other 
economic fac- 
tors in the 
post-war sit- 
uation, , the 
authors con- 
clude that: 
(1) The 
rapid advance 
in prices in 
1919-20 was 
rooted in the 
fear of short- 
ages of raw 
materials and 
foodstu ffs, 
which led to 
speculative 
buying and inventory accumula- 
tion on a vast scale. In the acute 
stage we had the familiar spiral 


Harold G. Moulton 


» 





of rising prices, rising costs, and 
again rising prices. Consumer 
goods prices rose less than the 
prices of producer goods, and we 
eventually had a consumers’ 
strike against the high cost of 
living. 

(2) Today we are faced with 
surpluses rather than shortages of 
most raw materials and _ food 
products. With the information 
as to supplies now available, 
business men have little reason 
to engage in speculative buying 
of raw material inventories. 
Moreover, the Government is in 
a position to check inventory 
speculation, whether in foodstuffs 
or raw materials, by releasing 
supplies now controlled by the 
services and the Surplus Property 
Board. 

(3) The acute shortages are 
confined chiefly to the field of 
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durable consumer goods, where 
80% of the production is ac- 
counted for by 20 companies 
which have consistently exempli- 
fied the principle of mass pro- 
duction, low unit costs, and low 
prices to consumers. 

(4) War experience in this and 
other countries has demonstrated 
that the control of wage rates, the 
most important element in costs, 
is indispensable to price stabiliza- 
tion. In the light of the newly- 
announced policy of relaxing 
wage controls and_ increasing 
wage rates in order to sustain 
purchasing power, firm control 
over costs, and hence over prices, 
has been surrendered. 

(5) The transition from war to 
peace affects the cost-price situa- 
tion quite differently in the vari- 
ous divisions of industry. ‘Ac- 
cordingly, the whole price struc- 
ture has to be reviewed. More- 
over, since rising costs in any 
particular industry will affect 
costs in related industries, con- 
tinuous review and readjustment 
of prices is necessary to meet the 
needs of a rapidly changing situa- 
tion. The time required for any 
administrative agency to make 
wise and equitable price readjust- 
ments is so great that the expan- 
sion of production and employ- 
ment would be seriously impeded. 

(6) Without effective control 
over wage costs, al) that the OPA 
can hope to accomplish is to re- 
tard price advances by delays in 
granting price relief or by apply- 
ing “the squeeze’ somewhere 
along the line. 

(7) The announced policy of 
requiring distributors to absorb 
irffcreased costs at the manufac- 
turing level greatly magnifies the 
problem of price control at the 
retail end. War experience indi- 
cates that rationing is essential to 
the control of retail prices in lines 
where there are acute shortages. 
But it is apparently recognized 
that a rationing system for dur- 
able consumer goods in peace- 
time would not be tolerated. 
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(8) The principal argument ad- 
vanced for the continuation of 
price control is that it is neces- 
sary to prevent the excess pur- 
chasing power from pulling up 
prices where shortages exist. We 
have shown that if the price sta- 
bilization program were success- 
ful, the excess purchasing power 
would not have’ disappeured; 
hence it would be necessary to 
continue the price control indefi- 
nitely. Similarly. we have shown 
that if prices are adjusted upward 
because of wage or other cost in- 
creases, there is no foreseeable 
stopping place; price control 
would have to be retained as long 
as inflaticnary pressures from the 
cost side existed. 

In the light of this analysis we 
reach the conclusion that, beyond 
the setting of initial prices for 
products whose manufacture was 
suspended during the war. the 
continuation of price control is 
impracticable. Without wage 
stabilization and without ration- 
ing, the OPA is not in any case 
in a position to hold the price 
line. And the process of con- 
tinuously reviewing and readjust- 
ing a multitude of prices to meet 
the needs of a rapidly changing 
situation would be so time-con- 
suming that the expansion of pro- 
duction and employment would 
inevitably be retarded. 
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The Financial Situation 


American psychology and American politics being what 
they are, it is not in the least surprising that argument has 
arisen over the question whether recent events in the inter- 
national scene have given rise to a strengthening of what is 
known as “isolationism” in this country. For many years 
hence the terms “isolationism” and “isolationist” will be 
words like “reactionary,” “tory” and the like, with which 
to condemn, even to villify, almost anyone or any doctrine 
not liked by the politician, or whom the politician would 
rob of all influence and, of course, all votes. This general 
state of affairs will doubtless successfully prevent the rise 
of any group or any “school of thought” to great power or 
influence which can by its enemies be successfully identi- 
fied with any of these terms. It will not, of course—or 
at least it may not—prevent the rise and ultimately the at- 
tainment of great popularity of doctrines which are quite 
different from those now close to the hearts of those who 
like to prate so much about “one world.” 


‘‘Tsolationism”’? 


It would be well in discussions of our international 
policies to discard such terms as “isolationism” and the like, 
and at the same time to get out of the habit of measuring 
the success of this or that international conference or meet- 
ing by the amount or the elaborateness of the machinery 
it creates for controlling or governing the world from one 
point by some combination of powers. We should have 
learned by what we were permitted to know of Yalta and 
the other meetings of the so-called Big Three that World 
War II. as cataclysmic as it without question was, did not 
change human nature at all, or rob the various nations of 
the world of their long ingrained habit of looking after 
their interests, the practice usually spoken of as “imperial- 
ism” before the New Dealers undertook to rewrite the 
dictionary. 

(Continued on page 1620) 





From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


Our Leftist radio commentators and columnists have been 
mourning for some days that Jimmy Byrnes was going to return 
from London without an “accomplishment.” It seems such a terrible 
thing, they say, that we who showed such might in war must show 
such weakness in peace. It is one of the tragedies of the human race. 

One nationally known commentator whom we have in mind and 
who is not a © “ 
Leftist, but 
lacking any 
ability of any 
kind, was tak- 
ing his leave 
of us the 
other night. 
He bemoaned 
the lack of ac- 
complishmen t 
on the part of 
the Ministers 





respondent, he happened to be in 
Berlin at the outbreak of war. It 
was the greatest event of his life. 
Through a tricky book he became 
an “authority” and lectured us 
throughout the war. He made 
enough money to carry him for 
the rest of his life. Just why that 
gentleman, and a lot of the rest 
of his crying fellows, should now 
be the prophets of doom with 
which our lives are being satur- 


at London, ated, is difficult to understand 
placed the The war bailed them out of ob- 
blame on Jim- scurity and into security, just as 
my, told us it did, of course, a lot of indus- 


trialists. The answer seems to be 
that they now fear their racket, 
not intended offensively, is gone, 
that they have nothing else to sell 
and must make way for others 
with different and newer ideas. 
Heretofore, old men have taken 
their retirement gracefully. Our 
war experts are not doing it. In 


their retreat they are making an 
awful parade of Calamity Janes. 

On the question of Jimmy 
Byrnes; for example: If he re- 
turns without an “accomplish- 


ment” at London he should be 
(Continued on page 1622) 


again about 
the atomic 
bomb and said 
he wondered 
if mankind 
would much longer exist. 





Carlisle Bargeron 


In his 
state of uncertainty he was for- 


saking, as he put it, the com- 
iorts of Broadway and Washing- 
ton, to return to the battle torn 
regions of Europe, where his 


broadcasts would be resumed a 
week hence. 

Listening to the gentleman, you ; 
wondered what has brought about 
his forlornness. A mediocre cor- 








leum Association at the Claridge 
Senator Jo- 


In the course of an address at a meeting of the National Petro-@ 
Hotel in Atlantic City on Sept. 20, , 





seph C. O’Ma- 
honey, Demo- 
crat of Wyom- 
ing and Chair- 
man of _ the 
Special Senate 
Committee on 
Petroleum, 
praised the co- 
operation of 
the Govern- 
ment and the 
petroleum in- 
dustry during 
the war “as a 
pattern of 
what all in- 
dustry and 
governments 
can do to win 
prosperity in 
the peace.” 
“All this was done efficiently, 
speedily and without internal con- 
flict,’ Senator O’Mahoney said. 
“There was no struggle between 
the government and the industry 
nor was there any: struggle be- 
tween management and labor. All 
who were engaged in the petro- 
leum industry gave an excellent 
example of the sort of cooperation 
among all factors that is necessary 





Sen. J. C. O’Mahoney 


not of any particular part of 
society.” 

Commenting on the part that 
capitalism and free enterprise is 
to play in reconversion, Senator 
O’Mahoney remarked: 

“With a panic-stricken Europe 
tottering upon the brink of Com- 
munism, government and industry 
in America have the task of prov- 
ing that capitalism and democracy 
are not outmoded. We have only 
to look abroad to know that 
everywhere in Europe people are 
losing faith in the democratic sys- 
tem. The forthcoming election in 
France may bring surprises equal 
to those of the recent British elec- 
tion. The calm consideration of 
this prospect makes it clear that 
here in America, if we wish to 
preserve our traditional political 
and economic system, we have no 
recourse except to make up our 
minds to prove that depressions 
and unemployment are not a 
necessary consequence of capital- 
istic democracy. 

“Now that we have learned how 
to make a high-speed economy 





Democracy and Capitalism Can Work: 0’Mahoney 


Legislator, Asserting “World Is Trembling Between Communism and Democracy,” 
Holds Our War Accomplishments Is Proof That Free Enterprise Can Cooperate With 


Government to Win Prosperity in Peace. 








work, it would be foily to slip back 


had before the war, when only a 
part of the people were able to 





whenever any great job is to be 
performed.” - 

‘‘Now that the war is over,” the 
Senator continued, ‘‘and we are no 
longer producing petroleum and 
petroleum products for sale to the | 
government, government and the 
industry have another job to do. 
First, they must find a new mar- 
ket to take the place of the war 
market. That can be accomplished 
only through the organizing power 
of government, the function of 
which is to bring about those con- 
ditions under which industry can 
operate to the best advantage. 
Government owes a responsibility 
to the purchaser as well as to the 
producer, to the workers as well 
as to management, for govern- 
ment is the instrument of all and 
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into the low-gear economy S| 


support themselves. This is a job 
of leadership, leadership in busi- | 
ness and leadership in govern- | 
ment. It can be performed suc- | 


cessfully only by a recognition of 


| the fact that leadership in indus- 


try and leadership in goverment 
owe a responsibility to the masses 
of the people. It is a mistake for 
any branch of industry to imagine 
that it can serve the best interests 
of the capitalist economy by labor 
policies which result in low wages 
and long hours. Whenever you 
cut wages you cut profits because 
you cut purchasing power. An in- 
dividual economy depends upon 
the ability of the largest number 
of individuals to purchase and 
enjoy the goods and services that 
agriculture and industry produce. 
“n industry that maintains a 
high living standard among its 
employees makes the most effec- 
tive possible contribution toward 
improved business conditions for 
all. An industry which maintains 
a low standard of living for its 
employees works against the best 
interests of all. 

“That is why the first objective 
of potn government leadership 
and industrial leadership should 
he the improvement of living con- 
ditions for the masses. This co: n- 
a was able to out-produce the 
whole world during the war be- 
cause it has had the world’s high- 
est standard living. Our armed 
forces were able to overcome the 
most powerful of enemies he-ause 
here in America we had developed 
tne worlas mepnese stat +» of 

(Continued on page 1624) 





sooner it gets busy the 


wait to start to deal with 


the conference to stop 


is needed, the sooner we 
will be for the country 
Ira Mosher, President of 


Unless labor, including 





tive. 


edy until our whole economy is 
collapsing because of strikes. 

“T believe that the public inter- 
est will be endangered if we delay 
this meeting. A good job has al- 
ready been done in working out 
plans for the conference and there 
is no good reason why we cannot 
get under way promptly. 

“Tt is wishful thinking to expect 


strikes, but it can lay the long- 
range basis for correction of the 
causes. And, with everyone work- 
ing thus for industrial peace, it 
could serve to prevent the further spread of strikes 
at this critical time. Then, too, if legislative action 


Understanding Needed 


“If the labor-management conference is going to 
lay the groundwork to stop industrial tie-ups, the 


better because all other 


agencies and Congress are apparently deferring any 
etfort until the conference tries 
its hand. We cannot, therefore, 


the rem- 


present 





Ira Mosher 


find this out the better it 
and all of its people.”— 
NAM. 


both the rank and file and 


many of the current leaders, can be led to under- 
stand the true inwardness of our economic system, 
this conference will neither stop present strikes nor 
lay any “long-range basis” for anything construc- 
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The State of Trade | 


Industrial output last week continued to move slowly downward 
with all but one of the industrial barometers reflecting declines. The | 


exeception was steel ingot production which rose fractionally in the 


week. 


| 
| 


Paymenis of Franchise 
Taxes by Federal 
Intermediate Banks 


Advices from the Farm Credit 


Notwithstanding threatened strikes, consumer durable goods are Administration _at Kansas City, 
being turned out in greater quantities. Reconversion too, Is making | Mo, state that with the payment to 


greater headway than was at first 


thought possible, but the trans- 
ition from war to peacetime pro- 
duction for many concerns is 
proving to be a slow process. 

The elevator strike in New 
York hampered deliveries and 
buying in the dress trade to a con- 
siderable degree the past week, 
but in other centers business was 
good. It was reported that the 
garment industry alone suffered 
an estimated loss of $15,000,000 in 
orders with the loss of workers 
in wages amounting to $3,500,000. 

Lumber production in the week 
of Sept. 15, rose 16% over that of 
the previous week, but declined 
almost 20% from the previous 
year. Operations of paper mills 
advanced to 94% of capacity from 
16% the week before; a similar 
increase was noted in the same 
period a year ago. The shoe in- 
dustry on the other hand dropped 
production below last month’s 
level. 

Despite labor unrest in many 
parts of the country the New 
York stock market ended the 
third quarter of 1945 with prices 
strong, at their best levels for the 
movement, and with the widest 
monthly gains since April. For 
the month of September gains 
were reported almost as great as 
those for August. 


Some comfort was afforded the 
taxpayers of the country on Mon- 
day of the present week by the 
proposed reduction in Federal 
taxes, in the amount of $5,000,- 
000,000 for individuals and busi- 
ness in 1946, by Secretary of the 
Treasury Vinson. The Secretary’s 
recommendations called for the 
repeal of the 3% normal tax on 
individuals, effective Jan. 1; elim- 
ination of the 95% war-imposed 
excess profits tax on corporations; 


termination on July 1, 1946, of the: 


high wartime excises on such 
things as fur coats, jewelry, cos- 
metics and transportation, and a 
temporary freeze of the social se- 
curity tax at the present 1% rate 
against pay envelopes of employ- 
ees and payrolls of employers, not 
permitting an automatic rise to 
2.5% against each set for January 
—so as to give Congress an oppor- 
tunity to review the whole social 
security program. The proposals 
of Secretary Vinson represent the 
first tax-cutting legislation to be 
placed before the Congress in 16 
years. 


Czechslovakian Trade Relations 
and the U. S.—Businessmen’s re- 
ports from Czechoslovakia belie 
gloomy diplomatic forecasts of a 
Soviet freezeout of all foreign 
business in eastern Europe, “Busi- 
ness Week” reports in a recent 
issue. 


“While key heavy industries, 
mines and public utilities have 
been nationalized, small and 
medium-sized industries are left 
to private owners,” the publica- 
tion states. “And some of the first 
foreigners allowed in Prague are 
European and U. S. executives ex- 
ploring the possibility of private 
investment either in small new in- 
dustries or in the government's 

» new plants where they seek tech- 
nical contracts. 


“First reports from Prague in- 
dicate Czechoslovakia is probably 
the most prosperous country in 
eastern Europe and the most 
ready to resume active trade re- 
lations with the U. S.” 

Steel Industry— Within the next 
week or so, states “The Iron Age,” 
national metal working paper, 
under a Sept. 26 dateline, all 
alloy steel products, all stainless 
steel products, fine wire, pressure 
tubing, wire rope and tool steel 
“are expected to be released from 

OPA price contral. A partial 
_§eason for freeing these items 
from price restriction is that the 








supply in most cases satisfies the 
demand and since most of these | 
items also carry prices higher 
than ordinary steels they do not} 
present a price control problem. | 
Producers of these products can, | 
when restrictions are eliminated, 
advance the prices, but such an 
action is held to be most unlikely 
in steel circles. 

Present and probable future 
labor difficulties, the magazine 
points out, have not been reflected 
to any extent in cancellation of 
steel orders or setting back of 
delivery schedules since automo- 
tive buyers continue to stress 
early delivery. If labor troubles 
develop in the industry, steel re- 
ceived may be placed in storage 
to the limit of facilities. 

Such a course “The Iron Age” 
says would have no immediate 
effect on the steel mill situation 
but eventually would be reflected 
in a request to delay shipment of 
future orders. Such a request to 
delay shipment would be wel- 
comed by the mills to provide 
easing in the jammed-up require- 
ment situation for the near term. 
Any prolonged tieup in the auto- 
motive industry would result in a 
request to delay shipment as soon 
as storage facilities were filled, 
thus giving mills a chance to fill 
the needs of other consumers. 


From a market standpoint, the 
fundamental and _ far-reaching 
change in the steel pricing sys- 
tem involving the naming of new 
basing points at or near centers 
ot production of individual steel 
products is expected to be well 
underway within the next 30 days. 
Producers most adversely hit by 
this change from the present bas- 
ing point setup may lag in new 
basing point announcements. 
However, it is felt that competi- 
tive pressure and the unmistak- 
able significance of the Corn 
Products decision will provide the 
necessary impetus for action. 

Because of close scrutiny by the 
mills of their order books, caus- 
ing elimination of some duplica- 
tions, new order volume at some 
milis is at a level only slightly 
above cancellations, thus giving 
only a small increase in total new 
business. This small net excess, 
however, is maintaining mill 
backlogs at their present extended 
position with most mills reporting 
their average backlog at. six 
months. Customers are hesitant 
to place orders for delivery be- 
yond that period because of pro- 
duction uncertainties. 

Reports from Spain indicate 
that the Belgian, Luxembourgian 
and French iron and steel indus- 
tries have already met for the 
purpose of regulating export 
prices. The meeting, which took 
place in Paris recently, may pos- 
sibly be a forerunner of the re- 
appearance of the steel cartel 
whose activities ceased in 1939. 
According to report from abroad, 
it is too early to judge if the 
cartel is now being revived, espe- 
cially since France will not have 
any representative quantity of 
steel to offer for export in 1946. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Oct. 1 announced that 
telegraphic reports which it had 
received indicated that the oper- 
ating rate of steel companies hav- 
ing 94% of the steel canacity of 
the industry will be 79.7% of ca- 
pacity for the week beginning 
Oct. 1, compared with 83.6% one 
week ago, 74.9% one month ago 
and 95.6% one year ago. This 
represents a decrease of 3.9 points 
or 4.7% from the preceding week. 

This week’s overating rate is 
equivalent to 1,459,800 tons of 


steel ingots and castings, com- 





pared to 1,531,200 tons one week 
(Continued on page 1624) 


the United States Treasury of 


$305,796 in franchise taxes for the | 


fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, 
the 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks have paid into the Treasury 
franchise taxes totaling $6,670,537. 

During the year the Intermediate 
Credit Banks extended credit to 
approximately 600 coperative as- 
sociations and other financial in- 
stitutions engaged in making 
short and intermediate-term loans 
to farmers and stockmen, accord- 
ing to George M. Brennan, Inter- 
mediate Credit Commissioner. 
This credit it is stated amounted 
to $873,643,868. The advices also 
state: 

To obtain loanable funds to fi- 
nance their business the Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks during the 
year issued and sold consolidated 
collateral trust debentures in the 
amount of $395,750,000. These 
securities, which are not guaran- 
teed by the Government, are 
offered to the investing public 
monthly and met with ready ac- 
ceptance by investors all through 
the year. 

“Although there was a minor 
increase in the interest rate borne 
by debentures during the year,” 
said Mr. Brennan, ‘‘no change was 
made in the interest and discount 
rate of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks.” This rate, he 
pointed out, afforded the credit 
banks an operating margin for 
expenses and earnings substan- 
tially lower than normal. ““How- 
ever, it enabled the local financ- 
ing institutions that did the bor- 
rowing to finance farmer-stock- 
men ata rate of 412%, and there- 
by assisted in the production dur- 
ing the war of needed foods and 
fiber.” 

The Federal Intermediate Cred- 
it Banks at the end of the fiscal 
year reported a Government 
owned paid-in capital of $60,000,- 
000 and earned surplus and re- 
serves of $31,197,264 representing 
accumulated earnings since organ- 
ization. Mr. Brennan explained 
that he considers the net worth is 
ample support for the present 
volume of business carried on by 
the banks as well as for any nor- 
mal increase in the volume of 
credit needed by the institutions 
using their facilities. “However, 
additional capital funds in the 
amount of $40,000,000 are held in 
a revolving fund in the U. S. 
Treasury,” he pointed out, “and 
are available to meet any abnor- 
mally increased credit needs 
which might develop in the post- 
war period.” 

The banks it is indicated closed 
the fiscal year with net earnings 
of $1,367.390 after provisions for 
the payment of franchise taxes. 
These earnings increased earned 
surplus and reserves for contin- 
gencies to $31,197,264. Mr. Bren- 
nan said that since organization of 
the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks in 1923, losses to June 30, 
1945, including reserves carried 
on that date for estimated losses, 
amount to only 1 10 of 1% of the 
total amount of credit extended 
during that period. 


Group Meetings of Ill. 


Bankers Association 

Group 7 of the Illinois Bankers 
Association will hold its Autumn 
meeting at Mattoon, on Oct. 
Othec group meetings are sched- 
uled as follows: Group 10, at 
Cairo Oct 9; Group 5, Pere Mar- 
quette State Park Oct. 11; Group 
8, Bloomington Oct. 12 and Group 
i (Chicago District) at the Stev- 
ens Hotel Chicago, Oct. 25. Earlier 
Group meetings were held, as fol- 
lows: Group 2, at Pontiac Sept. 
24; Group 6, Galesburg, Sept. 25; 
Group 4 at Moline, Sept. 26 and 
Group 3, at St. Andrews Country 
Club Sept. 27. 


bearer securities: 
I. Conversion of Belgian Bank 
Notes 
Under a Belgian Decree-law 
dated Oct. 6, 1944, paper currency 
issued prior to Oct. 9, 1944 by the 


National Bank of Belgium in the’ 


denominations of 100, 500, 1,000 
and 10,000 francs ceased to be 
legal tender and to be negotiable 
as of Oct. 9, 1944, and was with- 
drawn from circulation in Bel- 
gium. 


Arrangements have been made 
whereby up to and including Oct. 
22, 1945, all such called notes held 
in the continental United States 
and Hawaii shall be forwarded to 
the Belgian Consulates, accom- 
panied by a declaration on a form 
obtainable from the Belgian Em- 
bassy or Consulates. Information 
required in the declaration per- 
tains to the ownership and loca- 
tion of the currency and the date 
and manner in which it was ac- 
quired. In addition, the owner is 
required to establish that the 
banknotes were acquired without 
violating the laws and regulations 
of Belgium and that they do not 
belong to and were not received 
from nationals of any country at 
war with Belgium or her allies 

Residents in the United States 
shall also declare Belgian bank- 
notes owned by them outside of 
the United States on Oct. 9, 1944, 
to which no third party had 
access. 

If the Belgian authorities are 
satisfied that the notes are genu- 
ine and were legitimately ac- 
quired, the equivalent of the 
banknotes, in respect of which the 
owner has complied with the 
above requirement, will be cred- 
ited to a blocked account in the 
name of the owner mentioned in 
the declaration with the “Office 
des Cheques et Virements Post- 
aux” (Office of Postal Checks 
and Transfers), Brussels, Bel- 
gium. 

After Oct. 22, 1945, no declara- 
tion end deposit will be accepted. 


II. Declaration and Deposit of 
Belgian Bearer Securities 


Pursuant to a decree of the Bel- 
gian Government of Oct. 6, 1944, 
holders of Belgian bearer secur- 
ities expressed in Belgian francs 
are required, up to and includ- 
ing Nov. 22, 1945, to deposit their 
certificates with member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System 
and the Banque Belge pour 
lEtranger (Overseas) Ltd.,67 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. De- 
posits must be accompanied by a 
declaration on aé_e special form 
which is obtainable from and, 
upon execution, shall be for- 
warded to, the Banaue Belge pour 
VYEtranger (Overseas) Lid. by the 
barks receiving them. Necessarv 
instructions will be supplied with 
the forms. 

The securities may nct be dis- 
posed of until it has been shown. 
to the satisfaction of the Belgian 
Ministry of Finance, that they 
have been continuously the prop- 
erty of Belgian, allied or neutral 
subjects since May 10, 1940. 

Securities not declared and de- 
posited within the required time 
will be cancelled and the value 
thereof will be forfeited to the 
Belgian State. 


Securities which must be de- 
clared and deposited are as fol- 
lows: All Belgian bearer securi- 
ties of whatever denomination is- 
sued by authorities of Belgium or 
the Belgian Congo. by Belgian 
limited companies, Belgian trust 
companies, Belgian Congo lim- 
ited conipanies, and the Kivu Na- 
tional Committee. Included also 
are preference shares ‘of ‘Societe 





land Belgian 


Exchange Offer for Called Belgian Bank Notes 


Allan Sproul, President of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, called attention on Sept. 24 of the banking institutions in the 
New York Reserve District to the receipt of the advices from the 
Treasury Department under date of Sept. 21, making known the re- 
cepit of the following announcement from the Belgian Embassy in 
Wa-chington regarding the conversion of Belgian bank notes and 
declaration and deposit of Belgiar.# 














securities issued 


| abroad in Belgian francs. 


The following securities need 
not be declared and deposited: 


(a) Bearer bonds with a nom- 
inal value not exceeding 100 
francs; 

(b) Bearer bonds in 
since prior to Jan. 1, 1930 ; 

(c) Stocks of companies organ- 
ized prior to Jan. 1, 1930, on 
which no dividend has been paid 
since that date and the value of 
which did not exceed 100 francs 
on Aug. 31, 1944; 

(d) Stocks of companies in li- 
quidation, the value of which did 
— 100 francs on Aug. 31, 


as well as all bonds expressed in 
currencies other than Belgian 
francs, or bonds expressed in Bel- 
gian francs and one or more for- 
eign currencies. 

The advices from the Reserve 
Bank state that: 


In order to facilitate the con- 
version of Belgian franc currency 
in accordance with the program, 
the Treasury Department has is- 
sued a license to the Belgian Em- 
bassy authorizing all transactions 
incident to the conversion by such 
Embassy or its agents of Belgian 
franc currency. Such license also 
authorizes withdrawals of Belgian 
franc currency from blocked ac- 
counts for the purpose of com- 
plying with the procedure de- 
scribed above. In connection with 
the declaration and deposit of 
Belgian bearer securities, atten- 
tion is drawn to Treasury De- 
partment General License Num- 
ber 1A. 


default 


a — 


Resigns From NWLB 

Cheirman George W. Taylor of 
the National War Labor Board 
tendered his resignation following 
WLB’s transfer to the Labor De- 
partment, and it has been ac* 
cepted by President Truman with 
expressions of.regret and “heart- 
felt gratitude for the efficiency 
and fidelity with which you dis- 
charged your duties,” a special dis- 
natch to the New York “Times” 
from Washington stated Sept. 20. 

Dr. Taylor, on leave from his 
post as Professor of Economics at 
ihe University of Pennsylvania, is 
reported to have tried repeatedly 
to resign before this, but was 
asked “to remain with the Board 
until its work incident to the war 
program had been completed.” He 
wrote to Mr. Truman, “This as- 
sigrment has been carried out and 
I now tender you my resignation 
as chairman of the NWLB effec- 
tive not later than Oct. 15, 1945, 
if that meets your convenience.” 
The WLB, which was recently 
transferred to the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Labor recently, 
is scheduled for liquidation as soon 
as possible after the management- 
iabor conference, which now is 
scheduled to open on Nov. 5. 


House Group Urges Lifting 
Of Newsprint Limits 


The House Newsprint Commit- 
tee has recommended to the War 
Production Board that Govern- 
ment newsprint restrictions he 
liftec as of Dec. 31, Chairman 
Boren (D.-Okla.) announced Sept. 
20. according to Associated Press 
Washington advices. Mr. Boren 
stated that the recommendation. 
which his committee believes 
WPB will follow, concurred with 
one by the newspaper industry 
advisory committee. Newsprint is 
now allotted to publishers on a 
quota basis, by WPB, and Mr. 
Boren told reporters that his 
Committee favored a policy of 


Nationale des Chemins de Fer | not coutinuing controls any longer 
|Belges” Dutch and Swiss series, than necessary. 
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Plans Discussed for Farm Production Guts |Lengthy Occupation 


Anticipating peacetime demand for farm products to be on a | 
reduced scale, Secretary of Agriculture Anderson on Sept. 24 iold 
representatives of the American Farm Bureau Federation that ihe 
Government's 1946 farm program would base requirements on ihe 
smaller demand and cut over-all production accordingly, the Asso- 
ciated Press reported from Washington, on t 
in July’ 
promised to take steps to obtain | ture 


who on taking ottice 
“all out” production of food in 
1946, stated at the conterence 
which was headed by the Federa- 
tion’s President, Edward A. 
©’Neal, that he felt commodity 
proauction goals should reflect | 
the consumptive demand rather 
than agriculture’s maximum abil- 
ity to produce. 

The ending of the war has 
brought a reduction in military 
reaguirements, and prospective do- 
mestic and foreign needs are 
somewhat smaller, the Associated 
Press pointed out. Already the 
nation is said to have a surplus of 
potatoes, and eggs which so re- 
recently were scarce may soon be 
availabie in over-abundance. 

The Agriculture Secretary's 


organization group at the White 
House where future farm prop- 
lems, particularily price support 
promises of the Government, were 
discussed wiih President Tru- 
man. The Federation presented 
to the President a broad program 
of agricultural reconversion from 
wal to peacetime production, ac- 
cording to a special dispatch from 
Washington to the New York 
“Times.” 

The following over-all proposal 
was intended to cover specific 
recommendations, the “Times’ 
stated: 





agreement witnout waiting for the 
'price of the commodity involved 


_group that the Administration in- 


'tended to carry out price support 


farmer must be willing to adjust 
conference with the Farm Bureau 
mer followed a visit of the farm! 


{the war 


1. It is the responsibility of the | 


Federal Government to give price 
Support to all agricultural com- 


modities where the Government 
asked for increased production, 
whether it was by proclamation 


or by official program planning. 

- 2. There is a definite obligation 
of the Government to 
prices to the end of the market- 
ing season on all annual 
under production on Jan. 1 fol- 
lowing the 
the termination of hostilities. Be- 
vond that period the Government 
is obligated to the extent that 
farmers respond to requests for 
adjustment in production. 

We believe the marketing 
agreements act should be revised 
to permit growers of any farm 
commodity to operate under mar- 
keting agreements, and also to 
permit the Secretary of Agricul- 


| cific. 


support | . 
PP | quotas on tobacco. It urged, how- 
crops | ever, that no quotas be established 
program announcing | 


| jtem 


hat date. Mr. Anderson, 


to 


approve a marketing 


to fall below parity. 

The Associaieu rress accounts 
Sept 24 saiu: 

Both Mr. Truman and his Sec- 
retary of Agriculture assured the 


commitments enacted by Congress 
early in the war. In the case of 
most products the department is 
required to support prices at not 
less than 90% of parity for two 
years after official end of the war. 

“The responsibility of carrying 
out price supports,’ Mr. Ander- 
son said, “rests with both the 
Government and the farmer. The 


lis production to the goals.” 

“T agree with you,” said Earl 
Smith, Vice President of the 
Bureau. 

Mr. Anderson raised the possi- 
bility of invoking marketing quo- 
tas on peanuts, one of the oil-feed 
crops sharply expanded during 
to offset losses of veg- 
etable oil imports froin the Pa- 
citic, and of reducing the support 
price tor soybeans, another source 
of vegetable oils, to levels that 
would discourage production at 
present volume. 

Both the visitors and the Secre- 
tary said it also might become 
necessary to inwoke marketing 
quotas on rice. The final decision 
wil! depend upon the character of 
production in the Southwest Pa- 
Under quotas farmers who 
sell more than their alloted share 
must pay penalty taxes. 

The farm organization asked for 
the continuance of marketing 


on corn, explaining that another 
good crop is needed to restore re- 
serves. It said that at the present 
it is impossible to say 
whether quotas on cotton will be 
necessary next year. 

The Bureau also recommended 
establishment of a new formula 
for determining parity prices on 
livestock and livestock products. 
The present formula, it said, does 
not provide adequate prices for 
those commodities. 





HOLC Investments Reduced 12.29) From Peak 


Reporting on Sept. 22 on its operations through the fiscal year 


Of Japan Forecast | 


pressed it as his view on Sept. 25, 
that Japan might be occupied 


General Douglas MacArthur ex- | 


“meny years” although the con- 
quering force would be small 
“under favorable conditions’— 
presumably if the failen empire 
behaves. Associated Press advices 
from Tokyo on that date said that 
his denial of reports that occupa- 
tior might end in six months came 
as Japan embarked on an eco- 
nomic transition that will erase 
her, at least for the present, as 
the world’s greatest silk producer. 

On Sept. 17 General MacArthur 
predicted, according to Associated 
Press advices from Tokyo, that 
it mev be possible to reduce our 
ocecupetion forces in Japan to not 
more than 200,000 within the next 
six months. Although the gen- 
eral admitted that the “initial 
Jandings” of our men were a tre- 
mendous “gamble,” with ground 
forces outnumbered 1,000 to one 
by armed Japanese, “the stakes 
were worth it,’ he added, and the 
resultant penetration of the con- 
quered nation a gratifying success. 
Gencral MacArthur’s estimate of 
209.000 occupation troops, accord- 
ing tu the Associated Press, was 
ust helt the number which Lieut.- 
Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger, com- 
marder of the United States | 
Eighth Army, recently said would | 
ye necessary—and Ejichelberger's | 
figures were at that time consid- | 
srec low. At the siart. some 800.- | 
00 men—including air forces— | 
scheduled 











were to participate. | 
[he Associated Press further | 
stated: | 


Gen. MacArthur's statement said 
hat the unknown quantity at the 
ntse* of the occupation 
hether a military government | 

would have to be established. 
This woula have involved several 
million troops, he said; but by 
working with the existing Japa- | 
1ese Government, purposes of the | 
‘urrender terms can be accom- 
lishea with only a small fraction 
of the men, time and money orig- | 
nally projected. 

Once Japan is disarmed, he em- 
vhasized, 2 force of 200,000 troovs 
“will be sufficiently strong to in- 
sure our will.” 

Questions involved in the 
strergth of occupation forces, the 
Supreme Commander explained, 
ire entirely independent of the 
‘uture Japanese politico-govern- 
nental structure. This problem, 
he explained, is waiting comple- 
‘ion of the military phase of the 
"urrender—and is one that un- 


\ 
| 
Was } 





| 


-ending last June 30, the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation ~ manggrcoaget ao 


that it has reduced its investments in loans and properties to ihe 


extent of 72.2%, which is more than 12% ahead of its liquidation | 


schedule. 


fiscal year, after taking into ac- 
count all operating expenses and 
losses from the sale of properties, 
reached a total of $14,549,000—or 
$3,149,000 in excess of the Corpor- 
ation’s earlier estimates, said the 
announcement. 

According to John H. Fahey, 
Commissioner of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration, 
“HOLC’s total investment of $3.- 
489,000,000 in loans and advances 
has now been reduced to $969,- 
000,000. More than 197,000 of the 
198,000 houses the Corporation 
was obliged to take over by fore- 
‘closure have been sold, represent- 
ing a property liquidation of 
99.6%. 
but 710 properties at the end of 
the fiscal year and this number 


The steady reduction of the borrowers’ debts and cor- 
responding increase im their equity in their homes continued. Net 
‘earnings of the HOLC for the past ’ 





had been reduced to 532,495; of 
these 426,235 were being paid on | 
schedule, while only 11,405 were 
delinguent more than 90 days, 
says the advices, from which we 
quote: 

At the peak of the Corpora- 
tion’s activity 21,000 employees | 
comprised its salaried personnel: | 
by the end of the current fiscal! 
year the number will be reduced | 





‘to less than 1,600. Annual operat- 


The Corporation owned | 


has since been further reduced. | 


Even before the nation entered 
the wartime economy following 
Pearl Harbor, the Corporation had 
‘sold 149,700 or 79% of the proper- 
ties it had acquired up to that 
time.” 

Of over a million loans made 


i'taxes and $202,000,000 for repairs 
j}and 


‘pense of examining applications 
‘and placing loans on its books, 


by HOLC, 471,152 had been paid | 
off in full by June 30. The num-, 


ber of loen accounts outstanding ‘fire i: 


ing costs have dropped from the 
top figure of $37,000,000 to an 
estimated $5,660,000 for the pres- 
ent fiscal year. 

The defaulted mortgages which 
HOLC took over averaged two 
years delinquency on _ principal 
and interest and three years on 
taxes. The Corporation has dis- 
bursed a total of $484,000,000 for 


reconditioning needed be- 


cause of neglect during the de- 
pression. It also assumed the ex- 


amoviting to $58,000,000, and paid 





out $1°.000,000 for delinquent 
irance premiums. 






yuestionably will be determined 
‘upon the highest diplomatic level 
»f the United Nations.” 


A previous reference to the 
views of Gen. MacArthur on the 
yecupation forces and comment by 
“ean Acheson of the State De- 
Yartment appeared in our issue of 
Sept. 27, page 1492, bearing on the 
directive approved by President 
Truman defining Gen. Mac- 
\rthur’s authority in Japan. 


Industrial Arbitration 


Course at N. Y. University 
The Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration of New York 
University recently announced a 
new course for the September to 
February semester in “Industrial 
Arbitration.” This course will 
provide factual information on 
the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes by arbitration. It will dis- 
cuss various types of contractual 
arbitration clauses. It will deal 
with rules of procedure in a series 
of “workshop cases.” It will pro- 
vide training in the actual process 
of arbitration. The instructor in 
this course will be J. Noble 
Braden, Tribunal Vice-President 
of the American Arbitration As- 
sociation. This course will meet 
for a two-hour period once eh 





inducements 
measure as passed by the House, 
according to the Associated Press: 


listments. 
minimum has been three years. 

2. Reduction in the enlistment | 
age from 18 to 17. 


extra pay 
service. 


loughs 
furlough travel paid. 





week on Wednesdays, from 7:25 
to 9:10 p.m. in the University | 
building at 90 Trinity Place. The} 
first session’ of this course was! 
held on Sept. 26. 


Gongressional Action on Bill Providing 
For inducements for Enlistment 


In the hope of reducing the need of the draft, or eliminatin 
entirely, the House on Sept. 18 passed a bill which would offer 
added inducements for voluntary service in the armed forces, the 
Associated Press reported in advices from Washington, which added 
that the measure also removes the present limit of 280,000 on the 
number of volunteers in the regular army. It is felt that if more 
men are encouraged to volunteer @ 





it 





or re-enlist ior Army or Navy} to raise the base pay of all mem- 
duty, it will permit speedier dis- | bers of all armed services by $25 
charge of those in service who|a month, offered, he said, as an 
wish to leave. 


extra inducement to volunteer en- 


‘ne toiowing were among the | listments. 


provided in the 


1. Allowance for one-year en- 


The previous Army 


2. of 


for 


Continuation 
allowed 


the 20% 
overseas 


4. An increase in the re-enlist- 


ment bonus for all grades of en- 
listed men to $50 for each year of 
active duty since the last enlist- 
ment date. At present low-rank- 
ing men would get only $25 for 
each year. 


fur- 
with 


5. Allowance for 90-day 
when re-enlisting, 


6. For those re-enlisting, 


option of obtaining their muster- | 


ing out pay in a lump sum or in 


‘three installments (as at present). 


7. Continuation of the free 
mailing privilege. 


| 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


The Senate agreed to extend 
provisions of the GI Bill of Rights 
to volunteers and provide 30-day 
furloughs for draftee members of 
the Army of the United States en- 
listing in the Regular Army. ~— 


Senator Gurney of South Da- 
kota protested against rejection 
of the recommendations of the 
committee and the War Depart- 
ment, holding that such actigqn 
would hamper occupation effi- 
ciency and make _ high - point 
draftees stay in service longer 

Senator [ydings of Maryland 
said the bil] ought to go back to 
committee “if we are going to give 
peacetime soldiers benefits which 
we voted with the ‘dea that they 
would go solely to men who have 


the | Served and suffered in war.” 
| 


New York Savings and Loan 


Assets Increase 12.5% 
The total assets of the 243 sav- 


8. Insurance of benefits of the | ings and loan associations in New 


enlisting. 
9. Better retirement benefits. 


'GI Bill of Rights for those re-| York State reached an all-time 


high figure of $6€9.392,000 as of 
Aug. 31, 1945, according to esti- 


The bill was passed on a roll | mated figures released by Zebulon 


tion and 90 not voting. 


When the measure was sent on! League of Savings 


to the Senate, its Military Affairs 


'call, with 341 in favor of its adop- | V. 


Woodard, Executive Vice- 
President of the New York State 
and Loan 
Associations. In announcing. this 


Committee gave its approval, but | record volume of assets on Sept. 


with the elimination of one-year 
re-enlistments, for which was sub- 


| 21, 


| Mr. Woodard stated that it 
| represented an increase of 12.5%, 


stituted a period of 18 months. | or $65,224,939, for the first eight 


The Senate Committee also pro- 


months of 1945. Mr. Woodard dlso 


posed that a choice of two or | stated that an increase of 1.5%, or 


‘three-year enlistments be offered | $8,809,160, in new share money 


new men, and that the measure | was reported for August, while 
set a two-year limit on service by | liquidity increased from 31.0% as 
future draftees and forbid draft-| of Jan. 1, 1945 to 34.1% on Aug. 


ing of men over 26, the “Wall/31, 1945. 


From the further ad- 


Street Journal” reported on Sept. | vices we quote: 


22 in its review of the Senate 
group’s action. On the floor of 
the Senate, however, the com- 
mittee’s proposal to fix at 18 
months the enlistment period for 
soldiers with six months or more 
of service was rejected by a vote 
of 63 to 16, the New York 
“Times,” in a special Washington 
dispatch of Sept. 26, reported, 
adding that the Senate passed the 
bill and returned it to the House 
after adopting the following 
amendments: 

One by Senator Morse of Ore- 
gon extending to voluntary en- 
listments all present authorized 
monthly allowances for depend- 
ents of soldiers for six months 
after Congress declares the war 
ended and for any period of vol- 
untary re-enlistment which any 
enlisted man agrees to prior to 
July 1, 1947. 

Another by Senator Hayden of 
Arizona authorizing the War De- 
partment, with the approval of 
the Legislature of the Philippine 
Islands. to enlist in the Philippine 
Scouts, with pay and allowances 
authorized by existing law, 50,000 
men for three years’ service in the 
occupation of Japan. 


A third by Senator Revercomb 
of West Virginia permitting the 
War Department to accept orig- 
inal enlistments and_ re-enlist- 
ments in the regular Army for 
periods as short as 18 months. 
This is an alternative to the one- 
year enlistment proposal and rep- 
resents a moderation of the 
House provisions limiting such 
regular Army enlistments to “two 
or three years at the option of the 
persons so enlisted.” 

The “Times” gave the follow- 
ing in its further account of the 
Senate’s action: 


By a vote of 64 to 13, the Sen- | 


ate rejec'cd a Morse amendment 


| 
| 
| 
| 


j 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


New 


| 


Mortgage loans granted by all 
New York savings and loan asso- 
ciations during August, 1945, 
amounted to $11,176,370, which 
represents an increase of 35%, or 
$2,916,503, over August, 1944. 
Mortgage lending activities for 
August, 1945, also showed an in- 
crease of 4%, or $439,490, over 
those recorded during the pre- 
vious month of July. Of the 
$11,176,370 mortgage loans placed 
by the associations in August, 
$9,391,890 were for the purchase 
of homes while construction, re- 
pair, refinance and other loans 
amounted to $1,894.480. 


York State Trust 
Fund Rules Amended 


Superintendent of Banks Elliott 
V. Bell has announced an amend- 
ment to the New York State 
Banking Board’s regulations, 
doubling the amount which any 
one participant may have in com- 
mon trust funds, the New York 
“Times” reported on Sept. 14. 


Under the amendment larger 








amounts of trust funds can be 
eccormmodated under the common 
trust fund principle, thus permit- 
ting wide diversification of in- 
vestment for the beneficiaries and 
somewhat greater economy of op- 
eration for both the beneficiaries 
and the trust companics, Mr. Bell 
said. The “Times” added: 

The action was taken under 
the euthority of an amendment 
to the Banking Law of 1943 if 
the board of governors of the 
of the Federal Reserve System 
shovid authorize such an increase 
with respect to common trust 
funds subiect to its regulation. 
Effective Sept. 1. 1945, the gov= 








errore amended the regu'a’ion to 
‘permit this increased participation, 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 


But those of us who for one 
reason or another did not 
draw such a lesson from those 
meetings must be reaching 
some such point of enlighten- 
ment now from the reports 
of the -discussion of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers 
in London. It is clear enough 
that Russia, whether we like 
it or not—and there are, of 
course, a good many who ad- 
mire her no less for doing so, 
whatever may be thought of 
her manners or the extremes 
to which she appears at times 
to be taking the policy— is not 
really 
idea that a few of the larger 
powers, including nations 
with many conflicting inter- 
ests as well as contlicting 
ideologies, can somehow get 
together and stay together in 
establishing a peace by force 
of arms. The Russians are 
realists in world politics. They 
know of course that much of 
the policy of destruction of 
industry of Germany and Ja- 
pan can as easily be viewed as 
an effort to eliminate trouble- 
some trade competition, as a 
determination to establish a 
peaceamongthe nations which 
will last forever. They doubt- 
less shrewdly suspect that no 
little of the support for such 
policies as these among the 
so-called democracies finds its 
origin in precisely this desire 


to eliminate this international | 


competition. 


What Stalin Thinks 


Such a thought does not, of 
couse, disturb Mr. Stalin a 
great deal. Indeed he prob- 
ably is interested in it only in 
the degree that it will affect 
Russia’s future. The fact that 
Great Britain, France, the 
United States, or any other 
power is pushing such a pro- 
gram would not be likely tobea 
cause of friction, so far as he 
is concerned, provided it did 
not affect his country. What 
is probably very hard for him 
to understand is why the 
others are impatient with 
him when he in perfect cold- 
bloodedness — and with re- 
freshingly little of either 
hypocrisy or self-deception— 
pursues a similar type of pol- 
icy. Our emotionalism and 
our idealism about a new 
world order must appear a 
strange phenomenon to him, 
quite beyond his comprehen- 
sion. 


What is developing or 
threatening to develop is not 
precisely what Hitler so often 
predicted, but is akin to it. 
There may be some element 
of the “idealogical” in the line 
along which things in inter- 
national affairs are crystal- 
lizing, but certainly nothing 
of the sort is the guiding or 
the major force in the trans- 
formations which appear to 
be taking place. In this re- 
spect, apparently, Hitler was 
quite amok. On the other 


_ hand, we can scarcely fail to 


impressed with the: 


see the tendency of the major 
powers to break down into 
_two blocs in the old fashioned 
imperialistic, balance of 
|power style. This time it 
| would be a balance of power 
—or may be—not in Europe 
alone, but more or less em- 
bracing the entire globe, and 
the lines of cleavage are as 
one with the Drang nach Os- 
ten, the Suez Canal contro- 
versies and intrigues and all 
the rest. 


East vs. West? 


The aggressiveness of Rus- 
sia and the hugeness of that 
nation tend to place her on 
_one side of the fence, with 
Great Britain, at least, with 
whose interests Russian am- 
bitions often clash, on the 
other. The English have al- 
ways been suave, smooth, 
not to say indirect, in their 
imperialistic ambitions. 
| Whatever it is that they are 
‘now doing does not appear 
'to gall the American public 
'in nearly the same degree as 
might otherwise be the case. 
| In any event, we still cling to 
‘our violent opposition to any 
sort of unilateral action on 
the part of any of the great 
powers. One result of this is 
that we appear to be more 
displeased with Russia than 
with any of the others. 

Then, too, despite all our 
| protestations about having 
no ambitions, we have been 
| doing a great deal of talking 
‘about “bases” all over the 
world—so much so that the 











come somewhat nettled about 
it. All this and more of the 
same general sort tends to 


into two major blocs 
groups—recently rather mis- 


vs. West. 


where all this will lead—or 
perhaps where it all has al- 
ready led. But it all certainly 
has a familiar tinge, at least to 
those who are familiar with 
the history of world politics. 
It certainly bears no resem- 
blance to anything that the 
so - called internationalists 
have been preaching and pro- 
posing for years past. 


Now in such a situation as 
this it is merely silly to prate 
about whether we should be 
“isolationist” or ‘“‘interna- 
tionalist’” — even if the two 
terms were permitted to have 
and to retain some reasonable 
measure of realistic meaning. 
The state of affairs is obvious- 
ly not so simple as that. To 
try to make it appear so can 
only result in confusion and 
misunderstanding. It should 
be clear enough that we must 
be very wary of any and all 
commitments which rest upon 
the idea of a single world 
government. Equally clear is 
it that we must protect our 
own shores in whatever way 
is necessary. It would be 





} 





| 


British have apparently be-! $2,786,568 net increase in savings 


| 
} 
| 


| 


cause a division of the world | conversion 
or | had no afiect on the trend of sav- 


' 


leadingly spoken of as East | lows and new savings continue to 
It would be diffi-| 
cult at this time to be certain: ther stated: 





Foreign Silver Price 
Raised to U. S$. Rate 


A new uniform maximum ceil- 
ing of 71.111 cents per fine ounce 
has been set by the Office of Price 
Administration for both foreign 
and domestic silver, it was an- 
nounced by the OPA on Sept. 20. 
It was noted in the Associated 
Press advices from Washington 
that for the purpose of the order 
foreign silver is defined as all 
silver other than newly-mined 
domestic silver or silver sold by 
the Treasury under the Green Act. 

The new uniform price of 71.111 
cents per fine ounce had been the 
existing price for domestic silver. 
The ceiling price for foreign silver 
previously was 45 cents per ounce. 
The action became effective Sept. 
21. The OPA advices state: 

Foreign silver is all silver other 
than newly-mined domestic silver 
or silver sold by the Treasury 
under the Green Act. 

Use of the foreign or lower 
priced silver has been restricted 
to the most direct and essential 
war needs, OPA said, and users 
of silver for other purposes, such 
as the manufacture of silverware 
and jewelry, have been required 
to use the higher-priced domestic 
or Treasury silver. 

War Production Board Order 
M-199, which limited and con- 
trolled the uses of silver, however, 
was revoked Aug. 20, 1945, and 
continuance of different maxi- 
mum prices for foreign and do- 
mestic metal is no longer prac- 
ticable. 

The price agency added that the 
45-cent foreign silver ceiling price 
is lower than market prices in 
other parts of the world, and 
might keep needed foreign sup- 
plies from the American market 
if continued in effect. 


Savings Accounts Increase 

Individuals’ savings account 
balances in 37 insured savings as- 
sociations, increased by $3,553,506 
for the month of August it was 
recently announced by the Coun- 
cil of Insured Savings Associa- 
tions of New York State. This it 
is stated is 27.5% yvreater than the 


in these same associations for 
August a year ago. In issuing the 
report, Carl F. Distelhorst ob- 
served that the first few weeks of 
unemployment have 


ings in these institutions. With- 
drawals remain at their wartime 
flow in at peak levels. It is fur- 

From Pearl Harbor to V-J Day 
these 37 insured savings associa- 
tions reported an increase of $86,- 
956,737 or 81.7% in individual 
savings accounts. As of Aug. 31 
they had total resources of $217,- 
937,982 and 202,654 savings ac- 
counts. The average savings ac- 
count balance was $955. 


Mortgage lending volume was 
at a record high during August 
when these 37 associations closed 
727 home loans amounting to $3,- 
772,485. This was 36.4% more 
than was loaned on homes in 
August, 1944. 





quite another matter, how- 
ever, for us to suppose, for ex- 
ample, that we must, in order 
to protect ourselves or for 
any other purpose, place our 
own peace and good will in 
jeopardy by underwriting the 
interests, even in part, of 
other countries against Rus- 
sian aggression—whether or 
not it may be with the high- 
est of motives. Certainly we 
must not so align ourselves in 
this world situation that we 
shall presently find ourselves 
pulling the chestnuts of other 





peoples out of the fire—as we 
have upon occasions in the. 
past. 


Seaway Legislation 


| Observances of Rights of N. Y. in St. Lawrence 


Pledged by Truman 


Reassurances have been given by President Truman to Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey for the protection of rights of New York State to 
water power developed in the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project, in advices to the Governor made public Sept. 27. A protest 
against any plan to ignore the State rights in any legislation pro- 
posed had been lodged with the President by the Governor, in a 


telegram in which the Governor® 


said in part: 

For the last five years I have 
advocated every constructive 
movement to make possible this 
great St. Lawrence development. 

But rather than see the funda- 
mental rights of the people of this 
State disregarded I should be 
compelled to oppose any measure 
which omits the agreement as to 
power development already made 
and approved by the executive 
branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment and this State. I am con- 
fident you will agree that the 
accord should not be omitted from 
any bill to be introduced and 
earnestly trust that I may count 
upon your support in this matter 
of such vital interest to the people 
of New York State. 

In his reply to Gov. Dewey the 
President stated in part: 

I am sure that you are aware of 
the fact that I have been and still 
am in favor of constructing both 
the seaway and the power proj- 
ects; and was happy and proud to 
vote for them on Dec. 12, 1944, 
when I was Vice-President-elect 
but still a member of the United 
States Senate. 

I continue to be enthusiastically 
in favor not only of the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence Water- 
way but also of the water power 
on the river. I also continue to 
believe very strongly that the 
necessary power facilities should 
be built by the Federal Govern- 
ment and turned over to the ap- 
propriate New York State agency 
in accordance with the agreement 
recommended by the Corps of 
Engineers of the United States 
Army and the Power Authority 
of the State of New York dated 
Feb. 7, 1933. This was the pro- 
gram of President Roosevelt, and 
{ have always been in favor of it. 

A group of Senators interested 
in these same objectives, com- 
posed of Republicans and Demo- 
crats, have been holding meet- 
ings to discuss the best means of 
obtaining these results. 


Inasmuch as it is a lesigfative 


matter, I am inclined to follow 
their ultimate conclusions on the 
best means of avoiding continued 
fruitless discussion and of getting 
some early, definite action toward 
accomplishing both of these ob- 
jectives. It is the early construc- 
tion of the project—both power 
and seaway—which will benefit 
the people of New York and the 
Great Lakes area, and not the 
form of any particular bill. 

As you know, I have always 
been, and still am, ready to co- 
operate in any way I can to have 
the Congress of the United States 
ratify as soon as possible the 
Canadian-American agreement of 
March 19, 1941 for the develop- 
ment of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Basin, and also take the 
appropriate steps to transfer to the 
State of New York the ownership 
anc management of the St. Law- 
rence power facilities at the Inter- 
national Rapids. 


I am not so much interested in 
the details of legislative pro- 
cedure; nor do I feel that it is 
proper for me to interfere with 
the sponsors of the legislation as 
to the legislative procedure to be 
followed. I am, however, most in- 
terested in the ultimate objectives 
which I am sure you wish to at- 
tain just as I do. 


In Associated Press advices 
from Albany Sept. 27 it was stated 
that Gov. Dewey had that day 
wired President Truman that he 
was gratified by the President’s 
“reassurance concerning the 
rights” of New York in the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence power devel- 
opment, and expressed “earnest” 
hope that the “point of view on 








which we are happily agreed will 
be reflected in legislation pro- 
posed to the Congress.” Gov. 
Dewey added: 


“It is my most earnest hope that 
the legislation will specifically re- 
spect and preserve by act of Con- 
gress the fundamental rights of 
the State of New York, in accord- 
ance with our joint desires.” 


It was reported that Gov. 
Dewey was prompted to address 
President Truman because of re- 
ports that a group in Washington 
was considering a proposal to split 
legislation for the development 
into one bill for expansion of the 
seaway and another for the con- 
struction of hydro-electric power 
plants, and the Governor did not 
wish to see a project similar to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority cre- 
ated to the detriment of New York 
and other states. Advices to the 
New York “Times” Sept. 21 stated: 

The State has appropriated 
$1,500,000 over the years for its 
power authority, which has been 
working on plans for development 
of St. Lawrence power. It is felt 
that this investment by the State 
would be lost if the Federal Gov- 
ernment took over. 


Exchange Offering of 
Treasury Certificates 


An offering on Sept. 24 through 
the Federal Reserve banks of %% 
Treasury certificates of indebted- 
ness of series H-1946, open on an 
exchange basis, par for par, to 
holders of Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness of series G-1945, 
maturing Oct. 1, 1945, was an- 
nounced by Secretary of the 
Treasury Vinson. Cash subscrip- 
tions were not received. It was 
announced that the subscription 
books would close at the close of 
business on Sept. 26. except for 
the receipt of subscriptions from 
holders of $100,000 or iess of the 
meturing certificates, while sub- 
scription books for the receipt of 
subscriptions of the latter class 
were scheduled to close at the 
close of business on Sept. 29. It 
was added that: 

“Subscriptions addressed to a 
Federal Reserve bank or branch 
or to the Treasury Department, 
and placed in the mail before 
midnight of the respective closing 
days will be considered as having 
been entered before the close of 
the subscription books.” 

The cextificates just offered will 
be dated Oct. 1, 1945, and will 
bear interest from that date at 
the rate of % of 1% per annum, 
payable semi-annually on April 1 
and Oct. 1. 1946. They will mature 
Oct. 1, 1946. They will be issued 
in bearer form only, in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, 
$100,000 and _ $1,000,000. The 
Treasury announcement also said: 

“Pursuant to the provisions of 
the Public Debt Act of 1941, in- 
terest upon the certificates now 
offered shall not have any exemp- 
tion, as such, under Federal tax 
Acts now or hereafter enacted. 
The full provisions relating to 
taxability are set forth in the of- 
ficial circular released today. 

“Subscriptions will be received 
at the Federal Reserve banks and 
hranches, and at the Treasurv 
Department, Washington, and 
should be accompanied by a like 
face amount of the maturing cer- 
tificates. Subject to the usuai 


reservations, all subscriptions will 
be -llotted in full. 

“There are now outstanding 
$3,491,572.000 of the series G-1945 
certificates.” 
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State Department to Handle Wartime Surpluses Crowley Resigns— 


The Senate War Investigating Conimittee learned from John 
W. Snyder, Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion, thet 
President Truman intends to place the Siate Department in control | 


of the problem of disposing of 
throughout the world, Associated 
on Sept. 24. 

cisclesed that 


In outlining the administration’s plans, Mr. 


the nation’s wartime surpluses 
Press Washington advices stated 





there are some 6,000,000 tons of 
surpius materials worth about $1,- ! 
C00 a ton. He was unable to guess 
at the quantity or cost of surplus 
war goods in the Pacific. He said 
“the President has made a de- 
cision to unify all these activities 
in the State Department. 

“In practical terms,” he said, 
“this involves transferring to the 
department the disposal functions 
of the Army-Navy Liquidation 
Commission. and the lend-lease 
functions of the Foreign Economic 
Administration.” 

Tre reconversion chief said that 
detziled plans for streamlining 
the surplus disposal program wére 
being perfected and that the 
“transfer itself will take place at 
the eariiesi practicable date.” 

Disposal of surplus war prop- 
erty in this country is handled by 
the Surplus Property Administra- 
tion, the Associated Press pointed 
out. President Truman’s nomina- 
tion of W. Stuart Symington to 
replace the present three-man 
boarc as sole administrator of such 
disposals is awaiting confirmation 
by the Senate. 

_ The Associated Press continued 
In part: 

Mr. Snyder said that the sur- 
pluses abroad would go to those 
nations most in need but added 
that the question of payment. by 
foreign nations was extremely 
difficult. “We can’t expect dol- 
lars,” he said. 

He explained that “local cur- 
rencies” were available in some 
nations but that the United States 


in Europe alone» 





must accept other things, such as: 


1 Commercial good will. 

2 Traveling fellowships 
foundetions for _ scientific 
cultura] research. 

3 Additional facilities for our 
diplomatic representatives. 

Tiis nation also is willing to 
trade surplus goods for “com- 
mercial and military rights,’ he 
said. 

The witness cited present nego- 
tiations with the British as an 
example of the problems. He 
said talks with the British were 
“about general commercial ar- 
rangements, about general finan- 
cial arrangements, and about the 
disposal of surplus property in the 
United Kingdom.” 


Mr. Snyder said that the British- 
United States financial talks were 
complex but were being “handled 
in an orderly and fully co-ordi- 
natec fashion.” 


Assistant Secretary of State 
Wi'! Clayton is directing State 
Department policy for the numer- 
ous Federal agencies involved in 
poe ig negotiations, Mr. Snyder 
said. 


The witness said a large part 
of tre European surplus “possibly 
half, consists of items that have 
no possible peacetime utility— 
tanks, guns and fighter planes for 
instance. Some of these will be 
retained by our armed forces and 
used by the army of occupation 
or brought home; a great deal will 
be scrapped; some, I suppose, may 
well be transferred to our Allies 
in cornection with their assump- 
tion of full occupation duties.” 


and 





Senate Committee OKs Full-Employment Bill 


The Senate Banking and Currency Committee, on Sept. 20, ac- 
cording to special advices to the New York “Times” from Washing- 
ton, backed up the stand of its sub-committee which on Sept. 3 re- 
ported favorably the so-called “full employment” bill, the full com- 
mittee voting Sept. 20, 13, to 7, to report the measure in essentially 


the form offered by its sponsor, Senator Murray (D.-Mont.). 
Wagner (D.-N. Y.), Chairman of ° 


Senator 





the Committee and one of the co- 
sponsors of the measure, said he 
hoped to get it before the Senate 
shortly. 

The bill. the Associated Press 
reported on Sept. 3 in its Wash- 
ington advices, states near its out- 
set that: “All Americans able to 
work and desiring to work have 
the right and opportunity for use- 
ful, remunerative, regular and 
full-time employment.” 

The subcommittee draft of Sept. 
3 asserted further according to the 
Associated Press: 

“The Federal Government has 
the responsibility to assure con- 
tinuing full employment, that is, 
the existence at all times of suf- 
ficient employment opportunities 
for all Americans able to work 
and desiring to work.” Continu- 
ing, the Associated Press said: 

To that end, the Government 
would pursue “a consistent and 
carefully planned economic pro- 
gram” which. “ to the extent that 
continuing tull employment can- 
not otherwise be achieved,” would 
provide ‘such volume of Federal 
investment expenditure as may be 
needed to assure continuing full 
employment.” 

Such expenditure, the bill 
points out would be in addition 
to investment and expenditures 
by private enterprises, consumers 
and State and local governments. 

In advices from Washington 
Sept. 20 the Associated Press 
stated: 

Without making ary direct au- 


thorizations for funds—that would! 
be up to Congress later—the bill, 
pledges that “to assure continuing 


full employment,” the Govern- 
ment will make whatever ex- 
penditures are necessary. 





Wagner answered without hesita- 
tion: “Yes.” 


or) 


Snyder | Corporation a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





| the 
' take a rest and to return to active 


Chairman Wagner told report- | 


ers after the vote: 

“Our view is that this bill is to 
prevent depressions.” 

Senator Robert A. Taft 
Ohio), fought vainly to modify 
the Government spending doc- 
trine which is the core of the bill. 

Supporters of the bill among 
the tutl committee, some voting in 
absentia, included, according to 
the “Times,” the Chairman, Mr. 
Wagner; Messrs. Glass of Virginia, 
Barkley of Kentucky, Bankhead 
of Alabama, Downey of Califor- 
nia, 
land of Arizona, Taylor of Idaho, 
Fullbright of Arkansas, Mitchell 


| pany, 
(R., | 


‘FEA Is Dissolved | 


Accepting the resignation of 
Leo T. Crowley as Chairman of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance | 
nd as administrator 
of the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, as of Oct. 15, President 
Truman, on Sept. 27, according to 
a special Washington dispatch to 
the New York “Times,” at the 
same time issued an executive 
order abolishing the FEA and 
dividing its functions among four 
agencies. 


The most important FEA func- 
tions are to go to the State De-/| 
partment and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the “Times” 
added. It also noted that those to 
the State Department include the 
staff and the activities of the 
Lend-Lease Administration, the 
United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, as 
well as the job of liquidating sur- 
plus United States properties 
abroad. Those functions trans- 
ferred to the RFC are the Rubber 
Development Corporation, the 
Petroleum Reserves Corporation, 
and the U. S. Commercial Com- 
pany, including its capital stock, 
assets and liabilities excepting the 
foreign food programs, which are 
transferred to the Agriculture 
Department. 

Jurisdiction over export con- 
trols and facilitation of foreign 
trade go to the Commerce Depart- 
ment under the President’s order. 

Unable in this instance to per- 
suade Mr. Crowley not to quit 
public life yet, as he had suc- 
ceeded in doing on two previous 
occasions, the “Times” drew at- 
tention to the fact that the Presi- 
dent said in his letter of accept- 
ance that he had no alternative ; 
but to accept Mr. Crowley’s de- | 
cision. The Chief Executive told 
renorters only yesterday that he 
still hoped to talk Mr. Crowley 
out of his decision to return to | 





private life. The “Times” like-' 
wise stated: 
Mr. Crowley said after an- 


nouncement of the President’s ac- 
ceptance that he had no plans for 
immediate future except to 


duty as Chairman of the Standard 
Gas and Electric Company. 


The order stipulated in connec- 
tion with the Commercial Com- 
purchasing agent of the 
Government under lend-lease, and 
other wartime Federal programs, 
that the RFC might reconstitute | 
the board of directors. The pro- 





| 


| Vision was applied to the other | 


/surplus 
| abroad, the President’s order made | 


Murdock of Utah, McFar- | 


of Washington, Carville of Ne-' 


vada, Democrats, and 
New Hampshire and Butler of 
Ohio, Republicans. 
Committee members 
against the report 
“Times” continued: 
Senators Taft of Ohio, Thomas 
of Idaho, Capper of Kansas, Buck 


voting 
were, the 


and Hickenlooper of Iowa, Repub- 
licans, and Radcliffe of Mary- 
land, Democrat. 

Senator Taft said that he and 
the five other Republicans oppos- 


ing the measure in the form ap- 
proved generally took this posi- 
tion: 


“The bill as drafted authorized 
the Henry A. Wallace ‘Compensa- 


‘tory Spending’ theory as a means 


of meeting depressions, and we 
felt this would do more to create 
depressions than to prevent 
them.” 

Senator Tobey, one of the two 
Republicans who went along with 
the Administration, challenged 


Asked if he interpreted this as| this view. 


pledging the full resources of the 
U. S. Treasury. if necessary, to 
prevent unemployment, Senator 


“I voted for it,” he said, “as a 
forward-looking piece of legisla- 
tion. I figure it as requiring con- 


Tobey of | 


corporations switched to RFC. 


In turning over to the State 
Department the job of liquidating | 
American property | 
an exception of “certain vessels” , 
which had _ previously _ been | 
brought under the jurisdiction of | 
a separate Government board, and | 
to this same end the order sbol- | 
ished the office of Army-Navy 
Liquidation Commissioner. 


It was provided in the order | 


| that while the State Department | 
| had sole responsibility for the job | 
of liquidation, it could call on the | 
/personnel of the Army and Navy | 


_keep fiscal and other accounts of 
| the properties declared to be sur- 


_ocrat voting 


} 


Bnd : , to do the work and these Depart- 
of Delaware, Millikin of Colorado | ents were snecifically directed | 
'it passed the unemployment pay 
bill considerably altered from the 
original bill introduced by Sen- 
i ator Kilgore (D.-W. Va.). Under 


'the bill as adopted by the Sen- 


to store, handle and deliver and 


plus. 





structive planning to prevent de- 
pressions rather than setting up | 
relief plans for meeting them. It | 
should be of great help to pri- | 
vate enterprise.” 

Senator Radcliffe, the sole Dem- | 
in opposition, 2x- 
pressed his objection as being the | 
“lopsided”’ nature of the declara- 
tion of principles that every | 
American was entitled to a job, | 
holding that this excluded | 
farmers. , 


110, to postpone “indefinitely 


_ Approve Acheson as Under Secretary of State 


On Sept. 24 the U. S. Senate confirmed by a vote of 69 to 1 
the nomination of Dean G. Acheson as Under Secretary of State to 
succeed Joseph C. Grew, resigned. Prior to the vote confirming the 
nomination, the Senate on Sept. 24 overruled a one-man revolt 
against approval, turning down by a vote of 66 to 12 after three 
hours of debate, the request of Senator Kenneth S. Wherry (Neb.), 


Republican Whip, that the nom-® 


ination be returned to Committee 
for further consideration. Senator 
Wherry, who according to the 
Associated Press admitted that he 
was fighting for a lost cause, voted 
against confirmation. The press 
advices added that his only sup-, 
port on the floor for reconsidera- 
tion of the nomination came from 
a Republican’ colleague, Sen. 


| Clyde M. Reed, of Kansas. 


Under date of Sept. 20 it was 
stated in Washington Associated 
Press advices that two Senators 
that night delayed action on Mr. 
Acheson’s nomination on the 
ground that he had “insulted” 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. The 
Associated Press added: 


Senators Wherry, and Chandler, 
Democrat, of Kentucky, acted as 
the result of disagreement be- 
tween General MacArthur and the 
State Department over occupation 
policies in Japan. 

Recently General MacArthur 
forecast that the occupation forces 
could be cut down to 200,000 men 
in six months. Mr. Acheson came 
back with a statement that occu- 
pation policy was being made in 
Washington, not in the field. 

Senator Wherry told the Senate 
that Mr. Acheson, at present Act- 
ing Secretary of State, had 
“blighted the name” of General 
MacArthur. 


During the debate Democratic 
Leader Barkley went to the de- 
fense of Mr. Acheson. He said 
that it was “ridiculous” to say 
that the Acting Secretary had 


“blackened the name” of General 


MacArthur. 


But Senator Wherry insisted 





that action on the nomination go 
over until next week. Senator 
Chandler backed him up. 


With regard to the Senate ac- 
tion on Sept. 24, when the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Acheson was con- 
firmed, the Associated Press 
stated: 


As the debate warmed up, the 
White House made public, without 
comment, another clarification of 
MacArthur’s authority. Sent him 
on Sept. 6, this advised that in 
applying the terms of the Potsdam 
agreement the general’s authority 
was supreme. He was instructed 
that the authority of the Japanese 
emperor and government were at 
all times subordinate to his. He 
was not to confer with the Japa- 
nese on the scope of this authority, 
since their surrender does “not 
rest on a contractual basis, but 
on unconditional surrender.” He 
may take any direct action he 
deems necessary in the control of 
Japan as exercised by its govern- 
ment and may enforce his orders 
by any means, including force. 
Finally the Potsdam agreement 
for the treatment of Japan shall 
“be respected and given effect.” 


Mr. Acheson, who had formerly 
been Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of relations with Con- 
gress and of international confer- 
ences, took oath as Undersecretary 
of State on Aug. 27. Mr. Ache- 
son’s appointment to his new post 
was referred to in our issue of 
Aug. 23, page 859. It was indicated 
on Aug. 27 that Mr. Acheson 
would serve ad interim until Con- 
gress returned and his nomination . 
could be sent to the Senate. 





President Fights to 


Revive Jobless Pay Bill 


President Truman evidences the 
intention of making every effort 
at his command to push through 
to a successful conclusion his 
plans for unemployment compen- 
sation legislation (the so-called 
Jobless Pay Bill). After the House 
Ways and Means Committee, in a 
retaliation move against the 
wave of enforced unemployment 
through strikes throughout the 
nation, voted on Sept. 25, 14 to 
” fur- 
ther consideration of the measure 
so strongly recommended by the 
President, Mr. Truman _ invited 
Democratic members of the com- 
mittee to the White House for a 
conterence. When the committee 
members met with the President 
on Sept. 27, according to the As- 
sociated Press in its Washington 
advices, he told them in no uncer- 
tain terms that he looked to them 
to support his plans for unem- 
ployment compensation legisla- 
{ion and not let him down as he 
stated the Senate had done. 

Mr. Truman’s reference, said 
the Associated Press, was to the 
Senate’s action on Sept. 20, when 


ate, jobless pay benefits in every 


| State would be extended to a top 


duration of 26 weeks, even if the 
State Governments turned down 
the money. An amendment adopt- 
ed 61 to 16 would, the Associated 


| Press, noted: 


1. Remove a requirement that 


‘for a State to accept Federal aid 


to prolong payments, the Gov- 


| ernor would have to send a writ- 


ten request to Washington. 
2. Provide that if a State did 
not accept the Federal funds, the 


weeks to the workers direct, at 
State rates. 


The House Ways and Means 
Committee’s shelving of the meas- 
ure was attributed to Representa- 
tive. Knutson of Minnesota, the 
Committee’s ranking Republican, 
directly to the nation-wide preva- 
lence of strikes, the Associated 
Press stated; and added that the 
committee vote came on a reso- 
lution “that further consideration 
of $1274 (the Jobless Bill passed 
by the Senate) and related House 
bills be indefinitely postponed, 
so that the committee can receive 
more concrete information as to 
what the unemployment situation 
is to be during the reconversion 
period.” Mr. Knutson told news 
reporters that members who sup- 
ported the resolution considered 
that, with thousands of workers 
on strike, it was impossible to 
determine the real strike situa- 
tion. “We must wait until the 
strikers get back to work and the 
hundreds of thousands of jobs 
crying for workcrs have been 
filled,” Mr. Knutson said, accord- 
ing to the Associated Press. 


However, at his conference 
with committee members on Sept. 
27, Mr. Truman, according to his 
vress secretary, Charles G. Ross, 
who was quoted by the Associated 
Press, made this statement: 

“The President spoke vigorous- 
ly. He stood pat on 26 weeks and 
$25 for unemployment compen- 
sation. He said the Senate let him 
down and he expected the House 
not to do so. He said his views 
were fully outlined in his mes- 
sage to Congress and he stood by 
them.” 


Leaving the conference, Ways 
and Means Chairman Doughton 
(Dem.-N.C.), the press advices 
added, told newspapermen he 
would recognize any member who 
wants to make a motion for re- 
consideration of the jobless aid 
bills, but he would make no pre- 
diction as. to the fate of such a 





Government would pay the extra 


maneuver. 
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‘Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


The National City Bank of New 
York reported as of Sept. 30, 1945, 
total deposits of $4,298,159,026 and 
total asseis of $4,591,142,033, com- 
pared, respectively, with $4,205,- 
072.012 and $4,469,686,465 on Dec. 
31, 1944. Capital and surplus 
were unchanged $77,500,000 
and $122,500,000, respectively, 
and undivided profits were $38,- 
192,505 against $28,610,465 at the 
end of December. 

The City Bank Farmers Trust 
Co., the stock of which is owned 
beneficially by the shareholcers 
of the bank, reported as of Sept. 
30, 1945, deposits of $174,380,543 
and total resources of $205,782,936, 
comvared with $159,973,276 and 
$189,490,753, respectively, on Dec. 
31, 1944. Capital and surplus 
were unchanged at $10,000,000 
each, and undivided profits were 
$7,142,322, as compared with 
$6,332,966 at the end of 1944. 
The total of deposits for the bank 
and the trust company, together, 
as of Sept. 30, 1945, amounted to 
$4.472,549,569, and the total of 
assets to $4,796,924,969, as com- 
pared with a corresponding total 
at the end of 1944 of $4,365,- 
045,288 and $4,659,177,218, respec- 
tively. 

The earnings of The National 
City Bank of New York and the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co., 
combined, for the first nine 
months of 1945 and for the same 
period in 1944 are as follows: 


Jan.-Sept., 1945 
Per 
Share 


at 


Amount 

Wet current operating 
earnings ’ 
Net profits from sales 
of securities .....-. 


$12,937,347 $2.09 


-73 


Total -- $17,466,116 $2.82 


Jan.-Sept., 1944 

Per 

Amount Share 
Net current operating 

earnings _ .---- $11,956,628 

Net profits from sales 

of securities ___.._ 


$1.93 
6,787,565 


1.09 
Total ______--____ $18,744,193 $3.02 
Recoveries of the bank and 

securities profits and recoveries of 

the trust company were trans- 
ferred directly to reserves. 
Holdings of U. S. Government 
obligations reported by the bank 
at Sept. 30, 1945, were $2,323,- 

565,991, compared with $2,409,- 

240,200 at the end of 1944, and 

loans, discounts and bankers’ ac- 

ceptances were $1,016,817,136 and 
$901,404.243 at the same dates. 

The trust company reported U. S. 

Government obligations of $151,- 

542,913 and loans and advances of 

$981.690 at Sept. 30, 1945, com- 

pared, respectively, with $147,- 

038.694 and $1,666,980 at Dec. 

31, 1944, 


In its statement of condition as 
of Sept. 30, 1945, J. P. Morgan 
& Co., New York, report total 
assets at $793,153,927 and _ total 
deposits to be $727,235,954, com- 
pared, rcspectively with $831,- 
380,819 and $768,961,546 as of 
June 30. Cash on hand and due 
from banks stood on Sept. 30, at 
$134,985,701, against $127,917,605 
three months ago; U. S. Govern- 
ment securities, $499,822,781, com- 
Pared with $527,826,102. Loans 
and bills purchased decreased 
from $136,088,621 in June to $112.,- 
748,065 on Sept. 30, while capital 
and surplus remained unchanged 
at $20,000,000 each, and undivided 
profits increased to $5,818,923 
from $5,323,363 in the last report. 


The Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company of New York revorted 
as of Sept. 30, 1945, deposits of 
$1,335,736,929 and total assets of 
$1,443,399,183, compared respec- 
tively with $1,486,490,940, and $1.,- 
592,331,714 on June 30, 1945. Cash 
on. hand and due from banks 
amounted to $223,166,187, com- 


of United States Government se- 
curities to $735,656,315, against 
$800,144.800; bankers’ acceptances 
famd call loans to $158,349,498, 
fainst $152,707,930, and loans and 
fiscounts to $179,750,143, against 


| $233,373,035. Net operating earn- 
| ings for the nine months amounted 
, to $5,305,385, as compared to $5,- 


| 291,718 for the same period a year | Allen. 


ago. 


period of 1944. 


and undivided profits were $13 


June 30th. The 
earnings on the bank’s 2,000,000 
shares (par $10) amount to $0.93 
per share for the third quarter of 
1945, as compared with $0.85 per 
share a year ago. 


Hanover 3an 
of New York in 
condition as of 


The Central 
and Trust Co. 
its statement of 


of $1,832,932,010 and total deposits 
of $1.7C€35.152,983; this compares 
with the figures as of June 30 of 
$2,022,744,833 and $1,896,736,598, 
respectively. 
ernment securities amounted to 
$1.011,856,443 at the end of the 
third quarter of 
with $1,167,208,930 three months 
ago. Loans and bills purchased on 
Sept. 30 are shown to be $417,875,- 
| 585, against $466,803,621 in June. 
Capital and surplus remained un- 
changed at $21,000,000 and $60,- 
000,000, respectively, while un- 
divided profits have risen from 
$30,261,955 at the end of June to 
$30,787,164 in the latest report. 


The Continental Bank & Trust 
Company of New York reported 
as of Sept. 30, 1945, total deposits 
of $174,703,391 and total assets of 
$187,835,125, compared  respec- 
tively with $188,156,812 and $201,- 
029,292 on June 30, 1945. Cash on 
hand and due from _ banks 
amounted to $34,196,440, against 
$36,566,059; holdings of U. S. Gov- 
ernment obligations to $67,598.759, 
against $69,042,973: loans and dis- 
counts to $65,245,949, against $74,- 
696,322. Capital was unchanged 
at $4,000,000, and surplus re- 
mained at $5,000,000. Undivided 
profits were $1,167,259, against 
$1,030,888. General reserves were 
$1,490,582, compared with $1,322,- 
988 at the end of the second quar- 
ter. 





Perey H. Johnston, Chairman of 
the Chemical ‘Bank & Trust Co. 
of New York, announced on 
Sept. 27 the promotion of Lt.-Col. 
Reginald H. Brayley, Manager of 
the Madison Avenue at 46th 
Street office, to Assistant Vice- 
President and Manager. He has 
been with the bank since 1914. 
Lt.-Col. Brayley was a Reserve 
Officer in the United States 
Army, serving with the National 
Guard. He was called into active 
service in December, 1940, with 
the rank of Major. In April, 
1941, he was promoted to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, at which time he 
Was executive officer of the 101st 
Cavalry (Mechanized), and was 
discharged from active service in 
March, 1942. 


Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany of New York reported as of 
Sept. 30, 1945, total deposits of 
$1,076,784,705 and total assets of 
$1,144,220,751, compared, respec- 
tively, with $1,147,896,675 and 
$1,213,922,069 as of June 30, 1945. 
Cash on hand and due from banks 
amounted to $209,890,912, against 
$208,389,681; holdings of U. S. 
Government obligations. $513,962,- 
468 against $53,899,187. Loans 
and discounts amounted to $356,- 
888,553, compared with $394,740,- 
326. Capital and surplus re- 
mained at $20,000,000 and $30,- 
000,000, respectively. Undivided 
profits after reserve of $500,000 
for quarterly dividend increased 


: | t 9,692, Sep- 
Pared with $234,328,114; holdings| tember. > ** the end of Sep 


tember, 


The statement of condition of 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
as of Sept. 30, 1945, issued Oct. 2, 
shows total resources of $3,595,- 

(Continued on page 1632) 





} 


Net profits and recoveries | millions of checks issued by the 
on securities amounted to $3,294,-| United States Government each 
637, against $347,373 for the same | year, was announced on Sept. 25 
Capital and sur-| by Treasury Secretary Vinson. 

plus were unchanged at $20,000,- | 
000 and $60,000,000, respectively, | 


-| 
, | 


313,646, against $12,343,548 as of | 


indicated net! nivision 


j 
' 


| pointed to the position of money 


| 
| 


Sept. 30, 1945 reported total assets | 


| 
| 


1945, compared | 


United States Gov- it 





Of Disbursement Unit 


The retirement of Guy Fletcher 
whose name appears on 


igiven a parade of some kind. It 
means simply that he refused, for 
the sake of the acclaim of this 
crowd, to sell us down the river. 


deed, for one ot our representa- 
tives. Roosevelt always returned 
Secretary Vinson also announced | with an “accomplishment ane 
the appointment of Emmet J.|We are beginning to learn what 
Brennan to the position of Chief | those accomplishments were. In 
Disbursing Officer to head the|the light of them it is refreshing 

af Diskersament ur. that one of our diplomats should 
ceeding Mr. Allen oe return without one. 


Mr. Allen, head of the Division| The predominant propaganda of 
of Disbursement, began his Gov- jour country has put oe vd truly 
ernment career 44 years ago—on | #™@zIng state. it is no longer a 
July 1, 1901, when he was ap- question of whether our repre- 

jsentative represented American 
| interests. 
along with Soviet Russia. 
propagandists are tellirg 





separator in the Office of the 
Treasurer of the U. S. His ability 
was early recognized, he rose rap- 
idly through the ranks to his pres- 
ent position. During World War 
I he served as Special Representa- 
tive of the Treasury Department 
Oo assist with the installation of a 
new plan for Army payments in 
Europe. In Jan. 1920 he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States by President Wil- 
son, and for several months during 
1921 served as Acting Treasurer 
of the United States, assuming re- 
sponsibility for Government funds 
and securities amounting to $13,- 
883,819,826. The Treasury Depart- 
ment’s advices also state: 


In 1921 Mr. Allen resigned 
from the Government to enter 
private business, but in April] 1922 
he returned to the Treasury and 
transferred to the newly-estab- 
lished Bureau of the Budget, and 
soon became Executive Assistant 
to the Director. During his 11 
years in this position Mr. Allen 
was connected with the establish- 
ment of economy programs 
throughout the country. As Chair- 
man of the Personnel Classifica- 
tion Board in 1925, he became 
chief arbiter of the salary classifi- 
cations of the many Government 
workers. In recognition of his 
distinguished record in Federal 
fiscal matters, he was appointed 
in 1928 a Colonel in the Finance 
Section, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

When the Division of Disburse- 
ment was established in 1933 for 
the purpose of consolidating the 
disbursing activities of the Gov- 
ernment, Guy F. Allen was chosen 
to organize and head the division. 
Under his leadership there were 
organized a_ central office in 
Washington, D. C., 20 regional 
offices in the United States, and |“. ae 
5 regional offices in Alaska, | ¥©'S!0" Prosram. 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the Virgin| The plain fact 
Islands and Panama. In addition, |dinate military 


Our 
us 


that that is utterly essential, more 
so than getting along with Brit- 
ain, because Russia has become a 


atomic bomb has been developed. 
It so happens that we are the ones 
that developed the atomic bomb, 
and we are the ones that “shrunk” 
the world. But having done this, 
we are told, it will not be long 
before Russia can shrink the 
world and before it can develop 
the atomic bomb. Therefore, be- 
ing the cowardly cusses that we 
are, we should immediately give 
this bomb secret to the Russians, 
and on account of their forth- 
coming, or rather, proven world 
shrinkage ability, we must get 
along with them at any expense. 


To write this way, is not to be 
suggesting unfriendliness with 
Russia, but simply to suggest that 
there be an analysis of the propa- 
ganda that is sweeping our coun- 
try and seemingly weakening us. 
We proved ourselves to be the 
mightiest nation in all the world. 
In spite of this, we are the most 
frightened people in the world 
today. No other nationals are 
having a job done on them every 
day by propagandists, on the score 
of the atomic bomb or the utter 
necessity of all nations getting 
along together. 

There is a combination of for- 
eign and domestic forces that is 
doing this to us. The military es- 
tablishment, dreading demobiliza- 
tion, is part and parcel of the 
propaganda emphasizing Russia’s 
military might. Our domestic 
Communists are certainly whoop- 
ing it up, while they do every- 
thing they can to stall our recon- 


is that subor- 
intelligence of- 





during the recent war period, dis- | ficers, or even higher ones, talk- | 
taken | 


‘ing privately, have never 
the Russians seriously. A _ state- 
ment that General George Mar- 
; Shall is supposed to have made in 


bursing functions have been main- 
tained in 25 foreign countries. 
From these offices under Mr. 
Allen’s supervision, there were 
issued during the past fiscal year 
a total of over 60 million checks, 
each of which bears his facsimile 
signature. 

Mr. Brennan, who succeeds Mr. 
Allen, began his Government 
career in 1917 as Principal Tele- 
phone Operator of the United 
States National Museum. After 
9 years’ service in that agency, 


House Committee Approves 
Truman Program for 


Revamp of Govt. Agencies 


The House Expenditures Com- 
mittee on Sept. 19 approved a bill 
authorizing the President to 
streamline the government. The 
he transferred to tl : ~_| bill, if passed, would authorize 

@ the War Depart the President to revamp more 
ment, and throughout World War | than 10C Federal agencies, leaving 
I, and the critical post-war period,| only four units completely un- 
he remained in that Department.'touched, the Associated Press 
It i . i stated in its report from Wash- 

t is added: | : Nord : 
: : | ington, pointing out that 21 agen- 

Soon after the inception of the cies were exempted when Presi- 
Division of Disbursement in 1933,|dent Roosevelt's reorganization 
Mr. Brennan, who previously had | Plan of 1939 was adopted. The 


wide experience in disubursing | 


Sai |a vote of confidence for President 
activities of the War Department, | Truman, who has requested power 
was transferred to the newly- 


to make sweeping changes in the 
established organization to be- 


governmental structure. 
come Administrative Assistant to 


(tribute to Mr. Truman was = 
‘ ‘ in a defini th ur- 
the Chief Disbursing Officer. 2 ie Bagvene eens 
After holding several key posi- 


ation of the power, which is only 
tions in the Division, he was ap- 


for his term, to end July 1, 1948. 
From the Associated Press we also 

pointed in 1939 to the position of 

Assistant Chief Disbursing Officer, 


quote: 
Committee members said this 
the position he was holding at the 
time of his new appointment. 





date was hit upon for two rea- 
sons—first, it is a fiscal year-end; 
second it means that any reor- 





It will be something unusual, in- | 


It was whether he got | 


daily, and at all hours of the day, | 


great power, and also because the | 


; House group’s action was taken as | 


Another | 


From Washington Ahead of the News 


(Continued from first page) 


11941 when Hitler turned on Stalin, 

that the Germans would be suc- 
|cessful within three weeks, will 
go down as one of the most asi- 
nine statements in history. And 
Hitler having not accomplished 
that, our military must have un- 
derestimated the Russian prow- 
ess, subsequently ‘exhibited and 
now a menace and a reason why 
we should keep up a tremendous 
armed force and do anything in 
the world to get along with them. 
They, themselves, and their prop- 
agandists in this country, took 
this as their cue to sell that Rus- 
lsia saved “democracy,” a _ fine 
|commentary on something, if true. 
It so happens that in 1941, not 
|to have taken the view that Hit- 
| ler would gobble up Russia, would 
have been an awful blow to the 
| interventionists, and certainly our 
| military establishment is not paci- 
| fist. To state now publicly one’s 
real estimate of Russia’s military 
prowess is certainly not to be 
expected of the military. In the 
meantime, the Russjan myth rolls 
on to our disadvantage. 


What our high officials now 
privately think is really going to 
happen in Russia is this: Stalin, 
either as ill as he is expected to 
be or not, can't live forever. When 
he gives up, there will be another 
long struggle for power in this 
dictator ridden nation, and all 
sorts of blood purges, and faction- 
alism. 

If you were to hand the atomic 
i bomb to them on a silver platter 
they would not know what to do 
with it. They are a pathetic peo- 
ple. Our correspondents from 
Germany and returning soldiers 
tell about how they buy Swiss 
watches for $5 and sell them to 
the Russians for $300, because the 
latter, having plenty of money in 
Germany but not being able to 
take any back to Russia with 
ihem, want a watch to trade for a 
cow when they return home. They 
also tell of how these fellows 
dread to go back to Russia. But 
when they put up a three story 
i house over there, the Moscow and 
| American propagandists for Rus- 
|sia, have a way of selling it as an 
international accomplishment. It 
j is amazing how we are being 
| propagandized to death, and it is 
‘time the American people looked 
‘into the propagandists. There are 
many who believe that instead of 





Russia being a military power. the 
Germans and the Poles, left alone, 
would run them out of their coun- 


. 
| 


itries in less time than it takes to 
tell. The rank and file of the 
Russians are a lovable people, 
but there is the shrewdcst propa- 
ganda on behalf of thcir leaders 
that the world has ever known. 


- 


| ganization plan cannot be placed 
hefore Congress during presiden- 
tial campaign months and thus 
become a political issue. 

Mr. Truman had esked for 
/sweeping authority without any 
exemptions. The Committee first 
decided on the half-a-loaf prin- 
ciple, considering the same peace- 
time bill that had been given to 
Mr. Roosevelt six years ago. But 
Comptroller General Lindsay 
Warren urged that exemptions 
either be left out or cut down to 
a minimum “for real economy.” 

In the final form, therefore, the 
Cominittee ruled that tne Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the 
Federal Trade Commission and 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission be completely exempted. 
This was done. it was explained, 
because they are quasi-judicial. 

There was one more complete 
exemption. It provides that the 
civil functions of the Engineer 
Corps of the War Department may 
not be moved to any other agency. 
These are such activities as power 
projects and river and harbor 
eentrol, in which the ermv en- 
cineers participate with local gov- 
(ernment. 
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Truman Reports on Demobilization Progress 


President Truman made a statement on Sept. 19 regarding the 
degree of progress in army demobilization operations, a special Wash- 
ington dispatch to the New York “Times” reported. Denying that 
the speed of demobilization was governed by our future needs in 
this respect, the “Times” continued, Mr. Truman said that no one 


could yet accurately forecast what those needs would be. 


Estimates 





were veiling constantly revised, hee 


explained, pointing to Gen. Doug- 
las Macarthur and his scaling 
down of his estimated require- 
ments from 500,000 men a month 
ago to 200,000 now. The “Times” 
added: 

The President praised the Army 
and Navy for the way they were 
meeting the problem of demobili- 
zation and said they intended to 
do “the task set betore them with 
the minimum number of men.” 
The Army’s present discharge rate 
of 15,200 a day, he added, was a 
speed-up of 375% in a month 
and the rate would go up to more 
than 25,000 a day by January. 

“There will be no padding in 
our armed forces,” he promised. 
America would keep the men 
needed for our national commit- 
ments, he said, but the rest “are 
coming back home and coming as 
fast as the services can get them 
out.” 

The following is from the text 
of the President's statement as 
given in the “Times”: 

The dav Japan surrendered the 
Army had to scrap all its plans 
for an all-out assauit and do a 
right-about face. 

That was Aug. 14. In less than 
one inonth since then the number 
of men discharged from the Army 
each day has risen from 4,200 to 
more than 15,200. Our se@gdiers 
are now being returned to Civ- 
jlian life at a rate in excess of 
650 per hour, 24 hours per day. 





This represents a speed-up of bet- ! 


ter than 375% ine 30 days. Such 
a performance justifies full con- 
fidence. 

The Army’s plans call for the 
return to their homes of more 
than 2,000,000 soldiers between 
V-J Day and Christmas 1945. Be- 
tween now and Christmas the dis- 
charge rate will steadily rise from 
the present daily figure of 15,200 
to not less than 22,000 per day, 
and bv January, 1946, to more 
than 25,000 per day. 

The Army and Navy mean to do 
the task set for them with the 
minimum number of men. There 
will be no padding in our armed 


forces. America is going to keep 
the full strength she needs for 
her national commitments. But 


the rest of the men are coming 
back home, and coming as fast as 
the services can get them out. 


Gala Navy Day Program 
—Truman to Participate 


In a statement on Sept. 27 ac- 
claiming Navy Day Oct. 27, Presi- 
dent Truman told the nation, ac- 
cording to United Press advices 
from Washington that: 

“Navy Day, 1945, is a day on 
which the whole country can 
honor the 4,000,000 young Ameri- 
cans who fought in the Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 

“To them we owe our victory 
in the greatest naval war in his- 
tory—a victory which destroyed 
two enemy fleets and placed our 
forces on the beachheads of final 
triumph. For all the sacrifice and 
toil which went into these achieve- 
ments, the Navy now has an op- 
portunity to say, ‘Well done.’ 

“Navy Day this year also will 
Jet the American people see for 
the first time units of the great 
fleet which their work and money 
built. I hope it will be possible 
not only for vessels and planes to 


be assigned as many cities as pos- ; 


sible, but also for those vessels 

and planes to be visited by the 

people, to whom they belong. 
“T hope that some cities may see 


the Marine Corps veterans who, | man 
| fighti 
were in the van of our advance. | terday 


from Guadalcanal to Japan itself, 


ot 





“In some ports, I understand, 
there will be new vessels with 
new crews, training to relieve 
ships and men who have served 
long tours of duty. 

“hat fact is also appropriate 
because it symbolizes not only our 
determination to release quickly 
the combat veterans of this war, 
but also the continued importance 
tne Navys mussion: Control 
of our sea approacnes and of the 
skies above them.” 

The President’s own plans for 
the occasion include a tirst offi- 
cial visit to New York City where 
ne will take part in the city’s 
celebration, the New York “Sun” 
reported, Sept. 26, and gave the 
following description of the cele- 
bration procedure: 

The President will lead the 
salute of the nation to a large 
part of the fleet returning in vic- 
tory from the Pacific. He will 
commission the great new carrier 
Franklin D. Roosevelt at the New 
York Navy Yard, in Brooklyn, 


speaking briefly from its flight 
; deck. 
The “Sun” added, from the 


Navy Yard the President will go 
to the Battery on a small Navy 
craft if the weather is good, or by 
automobile if the weather is un- 
favorable. From the Battery the 
President will ride in an automo- 
bile parade to Central Park, by a 
route still to be decided, and in 
the park will make the principal 
address of his busy day, a twenty- 
minute speech, which will be 
broadcast. 

Immediately after the Central 
Park ceremonies the President 
and his party will go by motor 
cars to a Hudson River pier and 
in a small naval craft to luncheon 
on the battleship Missouri, the 
ship, named for the President's 
home State, on which the sur- 
render of Japan took place. 

The luncheon on the Missouri 
is scheduled to begin at 2 P. M. 
and the presidential! review of the 
fleet at 3:30. The great line of 
Navy vessels, including the bat- 
tleshin New York in addition to 
the Missouri ond the carriers En- 
terprise, Monterey and Croatian, 
Will extend for approximately six 
and one-half miles in the Hudson 
River from West 48th Street to 
George Washington Bridge. 

President Truman will follow 
the practice established in 1938 
in San Francisco Bay when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt cruised around the 
units of the fleet instead of having 
the fleet pass in review. The two 
hours of the Presideni’s cruise 
of inspection will be roaring ones. 
The big ships will blast away 
with twenty-one gun salutes ana 
bands will play the National 
Anthem as the Commander in 
Chief passes. The navy, exact in 


the observance of its customs, 
always has declined to yield to 
presidential requests that the 


saluting from each separate ship 
be discontinued. 

The inspection cruise will be 
followed by a return of the Presi- 
dent and his party to a Hudson 
River pier, for a drive to Penn- 
sylvania Station, where the Presi- 
dent is scheduled to board his 
snecial train at about 6 o’clock 
for the return to Washington. His 
train is expected to arrive in New 


York City at about 7 A. M. on 
Oct. 27 for the Navy Day ob- 
servance. 

Rear Admiral Frederick C. 
Sherman, credited with more 
combat duty than any other flag 
officer in this war, will be one 


of the city’s leading heroes in the 
day of celebration. Admiral! Sher- 
is commanding the mighty 
ng ships which started yes- 
from Pearl Harbor for 


The Coast Guard, too, which has |New York and other ports of the 
contributed so importantly to our; United States. 


emphibious operations, should also 


receive our accolade. 


| 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt, a 


Resources of Members 
Of Savs.-Loan League 


The nation had the largest sav- 
ings and loan association and co- 
operative bank system by the be- 
ginning of 1945 that it has had in 
13 vears, the United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League said on 
sept. 29. Estimated resources of 
$7,425,985,000 as of Dec. 31, 1944, 
were pointed to by H. F: Cellarius, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, League Secre- 
tary--Treasurer, as the current size 
of this thrift and home financing 
business. 

“With this total in assets, the 
institutions which specialize in 
home ownership, in lending the 
savings of private persons of both 
smal! and average means, start 
on the period of reconstruction 
after World War II with more 
than four times the home finan- 
cing resources they had after the 
last war,” said Mr. Cellarius, who 
was serving as League secretary 
in 1918 as well as now. “While 
there has been a vast expansion 
of our economy in dollar volume 
of goods owned and circulated 
between the two wars, the expan- 
sion of the savings and loan in- 
stitutions has been much greater 


in proportion,” he stated. He 
adced: 
“Obviously home ownership 


needs of the nation are such, after 
three and a half years of ab- 
norrjal conditions in wartime, that 
every available dollar in the sav- 
ings and loan institutions should 
be able to be put to work in loans 
over the period of the next few 
vears. The leadership taken by 
these associations in making vet- 
erans’ loans the first year the G. I. 
nrogram has been in effect will 
give increasing impetus to the de- 
mand for home ownership loans 
in the coming months.” 


3-Cent Navy Stamp 
Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on Sept. 27 that the 3- 
cent denomination Navy Stamp of 
the Armed Forces Series will be 
Dlaced on first-day sale at Annap- 





Saturaay, Oct. 27. The advirs 
state: 
The stamp will be Navy blue 


in color, of special delivery size, 
arranged horizontally. The central 
design is an informal group of 
seamen in summer uniforms. The 
stanip carries a single line frame. 
In narrow dark panel at the 
bottom center is the lettering, 
“United States Postage” in white 
erchitectural Roman. On the left 
of this panei is a heavy outline 
frame counter with the denomina- 
tion “3¢” in dark architectural 
Roman on a shady background. 
On the right is a similar counter 
with the leitering “U.S. Navy” in 
dark Gothic. 

Stamp collectors desiring first- 
day cancellations of the 3-cent 
Navy stamp may send not in ex- 
cess of 10 addressed envelopes, 
yeecinpanied with remittance for 
the stamps to be affixed, to the 
Postmaster, Annapolis, Md., in 
time for servicing before Oct. 27th. 

For the benefit of collectors 
desiring stamps of selected qual- 
ity for philatelic use, the Navy 
stamp will be available at the 
Philatelic Agency, Post Office 
Department, Washington, D. C.,on 
and after Oct. 27. The Philatelic 
Agency does not service first-day 
cOVCrs. 


ra) 


with her sister ship, the Midway, 
will be one of the two biggest 
warships in the world. Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt has ac- 
cepted an invitation to attend the 
commissioning. Cabinet officials 
and other dignitaries are expected 
to be present for the day. Plans 
for an aerial display are under 
consideration. Charles G. Ross, 
White House press secretary, said 
that all arrangements were being 
made by Rear Admiral Monroe 
Kelly for the Navy and by Grover 
Whalen for Mayor LaGuardia’s 
committee. Approximately thirty 
vessels of the fleet will be an- 


olis, Md., Post Office on Navy Davy. | 


$8,530,000,000 above the Dec. 


He indicated that “almost 


All-Time-Peak in Deposits of Insured 
Commercial Banks on June 30 Reported 


An all-time peak in deposits of all insur 
reached on June 30, 1945; at $134,282 000,000 ‘Sesedhne wenn tne ye 
30, 1944, mark, Chairman Leo T. Crow- 
ley, of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., announced on Oct. 1. 
all of the gain during the first half of 


1945 occurred in the two items deposits of individuals, partnerships, 
and corporations, which increased > ’ 

























$4,359,000,000 to $91,871,000,000, 
and U. S. Government deposits; 
which increased $3,722,000,000 to 
$23,589,000,000. Most of the in- 
crease in Government deposits, 
however,” he said, “was in war 
loan accounts which were sharply 
expanded as the Seventh War 
Loan drive neared its close.” He 
also stated that “the bulk of the 
increase in deposits of individuals, 
partnerships and corporations was 
accounted for by time deposits; 
during the first half of 1945 they 
increased 13%, or $3,000,000,000, 
compared to a 2%, or $1,359,- 
000,000 gain for demand deposits.” 

Mr. Crowley in his Oct. 1 ad- 
vices further said: “The lowest 
rate of increase in total assets of 
all insured commercial banks for 
any half-year period during the 
past three years occurred during 
the first half of 1945.” The Chair- 
man pointed out that the slack- 
ened rate of increase in bank 
assets was associated with a taper- 
ing off in commercial bank pur- 
chases of U. S. Government obli- 


gations. He added: . 
“The 13,282 insured commercial 
banks reported total assets on 


June 30, 1945, amounting to $143,- 
457,000,000, an increase of $8,844,- 
000,000 over the Dec. 30, 1944. 
total. This 7% rise reported for 
the first half of 1945 compares 
with 9% and 10% rises in the 
first and second halves of 1944, 
respectively. 

“A record $82,422,000,000 high 
in holdings of U. S. Government 
obligations by insured commercial 
banks: was reported on June 30, 
1945. However, the $6,526,000,000 







































increase over the Dec. 30, 1944, 
level was well below the $8,792,- 
000,000 increase reported for the 
last half of 1944 and was the 
smallest increase since the first 
half of 1942. 

“Loans and discounts again 
showed an increase; on June 30, 
1945, at $23,379,000,000, they were 
9% above the end of 1944. The 
expansion was in loans to brokers 
and dealers in securities and 
other loans for the purpose of 
purchasing and carrying securi- 
ties, largely reflecting bank bor- 
rowing by individuals and busi- 
nesses for the purpose of purchas- 
ing U. S. Government obligations 
offered in the Seventh War Loan. 
Commercial and industrial loang 
declined slightly accompanying 
the completion and cancellation of 
numberous war contracts. With 
reconversion proceeding at a 
rapid pace these loans may be ex- 
pected to show gains. 

“For the first time in recent 
years the rate of increase in total 
capital accounts during the first 
half of 1945 was almost the same 
as that for all assets. The ratio 
of total canital accounts to total 
assets showed little change—5.8% 
on June 30, 1945, compared with 
5.9% on Dec. 30, 1944. Capital 
stock showed a net increase of 
$36,000,000 during the first half 
of 1945, and $285,000,000 was 
added to other capital accounts, 
bringing the total of capital ac- 











; counts on June 30, 1945, to $8,- 
341,000,000.” 

| The Dec. 30, 1944, figures vere 
| referred to in our issue of April 
30, page 1926. 





Army-Navy Merger 
Proposals Postponed 


It is now expected that plans 
for consolidating the Army and 
Navy will not be considered by 
Congress, at any rate the House, 
for some time to come in view of 
the opposition to the idea ex- 
pressed by Chairmen May (D.- 
Ky.) of the House Military and 
and Vinson (D.-Ga.) of the House 
Naval Affairs Committees, as re- 
ported in Associated Press Wash- 


ington advices of Sept. 27. The 
Associated Press on that date 
stated: 


“There won't be any merger,” 
Mr. Vinson said as he called his 
committee to start writing legis- 
lation for a post-war Navy. 

“There is no chance of taking 
up the Army and the Navy mer- 
ger now,” he added. “I hope it’s 
off forever. The two. services 
should remain separate and dis- 
tinct.” 

“I am against merging the 
Army and the Navy,” Mr. May 
told a reporter. “I don’t think 
you can merge them.” 

On the same day Mr. Vinson’s 
committee adopted a resolution, 
the Associated Press reported, 
ealling for a Navy of 1,079 com- 
bat ships, including 116 carriers, 
of which the Navy had seven on 
Dec. 7. 1941, the time of the 
Pearl Harbor attack. 

Thus, the press advices pointed 
out, the emphasis for postwar de- 
fense would be on carrier task 
forces, just as the United States 
offensive in the Pacific was built 
around that arm of attack under 
Admirals Nimitz, Halsey, Mitscher 
and McCain. 

The Committee’s findings were 
in accord with the testimony of 
Secretary Forrestal when hear- 
ings on the full postwar fleet op- 
ened. 


The committee suggested the 
proposed giant peace-time force 














chored here for the celebration, 


$100,000,000 vessel of 45,000 tons, Mr. Ross said. 





be divided three ways. One-third 
would be fully manned, ready to 


















































































go anywhere. Another third 
would be tied up but painted, 
oiled and set for an emergency; 
the remaining third would be de- 
commissioned. 

Such a fleet would be the great- 
est peace-time aggregation in his- 
tory. It would be only 220 fewer 
in combet vessels than the pres- 
ent mighty armada. Besides that, 
all the big punch ships would be 
of the newest type. 

It was added that the Commit- 
tee’s resolution, whicn of course 
is not binding, indicates, how- 
ever, the sentiment of that group. 





Fire Prevention Week 

In response to the proclamation 
by President Truman of Fire Pre- 
vention Week to be observed 
Oct. 7 to 13, Commissioner Ray- 
mond M. Foley of the Federal 
Housing Administration has in- 
structed all FHA State and dis- 
trict directors to further the cam- 
paign with all the means at their 
command. Mr. Foley said: 

“The FHA has a direct and 
vital interest in fire preventio 
and has always joined whole- 
heartedly in any movement to re- 
duce the staggering loss of prop- 
erty and the tragic loss of life 
caused by. fire each year in Amer 
ica. As the insurer of mortgages 
on millions’ of homes, it has 
direct financial stake in fire pre- 
vention. Also, encouragement of 
sound home construction is one of 
the principal purposes of the FHA 


“Further than that, statistics in 
dicate that about half the losse 
from fire in American homes Ca 
be traced to faulty constructio 
which can be corrected by prope 
modernization. Such home mod 
ernization can be financed under 
the FHA’s Title I program b 
qualified private lending institu 
tions located in practically eve 
community of the country. 

“For these reasons, the FH. 
will follow President Truman’ 
suggestion in his proclamation 
and participate to the fullest ex 
tent in Fire Prevention Week.” 
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The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 1618) 


ago, 1,371,900 tons one month ago 
and 1,719,600 tons one year ago. 

Railroad Freight Loading—Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Sept. 22, 1945, 
total 837,293 cars, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads an- 
nounced. This was a decrease of 
18,812 cars, or 2.2% below the 
preceding week this year, but 
60,590 cars, or 6.7% below the 
corresponding week of 1944. Com- 
pared with a similar period of 
1943, a decrease of 70,018 cars, or 
7.7%, is shown. 

Electric Production — The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity increased 
to approximately  4,018,913,000 
kwh. in the week ended Sept. 22, 
1945, from 4,106,187,000 kwh. in 
the preceding week. Output for 
the week ended Sept. 22, 1945, 
was 8.2% below that for the cor- 
responding weekly period one 
year ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
168,600,000 kwh. in the week 
ended Sept. 23, 1945, comparing 
with 171,100,000 kwh. for the cor- 
responding week of 1944, or a de- 
crease of 1.4%. 

Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 167,300,000 kwh. 
compared with 161,900,000 kwh. 
for the corresponding week of last 
year, an increase of 3.4%. 


Paper and Paperboard Produc- 
tion— Paper production in the 
United States for the week end- 
ing Sept. 22, was 94.3% of mill 
capacity, against 94.0% in the pre- 
ceding week and 91.9% in the 
like 1944 week, according to the 
American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion. Paperboard output for the 
current week was 93%, compared 
with 96% in the preceding week 
and 6% in the like 1944 week. 

Business Failures Decline — 
Commercial and industrial fail- 
ures turned down in the week 
ending Sept. 27, falling to less 
than half the number in the pre- 
vious week. Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., reports 10 concerns failing as 
compared with 23 a week ago 
and 15 in the corresponding week 
of 1944. 

Most of the week’s decline oc- 
curred in large failures. Concerns 
failing with liabilities of $5,000 or 
more numbered only 6, less than 
half the 16 in the prior week— 
there were 11 in the same week 
of last year. On the other hand, 
4 small failures occurred this 
week, the same as a year ago, 
and only three less than last week. 

Manufacturing failures fell off 
sharply, dropping from 8 a week 
ago to only 2 in the week just 
ended. Failures in both manu- 
facturing and retailing were at 
about a third their level in the 
comparable week of 1944. Con- 
struction failures remained at 2, 
the same as in last week and a 
year ago. In fact, commercial 
service was the only trade or in- 
dustry group to show an increase 
from the number of failures in 
the same week of last year—4 as 
compared with none. 

One Canadian failure occurred, 
as compared with 4 in the pre- 
vious week and 2 in the corre- 
sponding week of last year. 

Wholesale Commodity Price 
Index—In irregular daily move- 
ments, the Dun & Bradstreet daily 
wholesale commodity price index 
advanced rather sharply in the 
past week, closing at 176.94 on 
Sept. 25, as against 175.44 a week 
earlier. Last year at this time the 
index registered 172.35. 


Strength in the grains persisted 
last week, stimulated largely by 

. reports of enromous European 
food requirements and prospects 
of huge foreign shipment. Wheat 
and rye futures were active; prices 
touched new high ground for the 
season. Cash wheat also reached 

_ hew seasonal peaks. Corn prices 
| ‘were steady as the crop advanced 
' ‘toward maturity under reports of 
Fains and freezing temperatures 
in some parts of the belt. De- 
mand for flour was quiet with 





sales away below 
capacity. Mill offerings were 
restricted in anticipation of an 
increase in subsidy rates for Oc- 
tober. A strengthening of coffee 
yrices was noted in primary mar- 
Kets, reflecting the belief that this 
commodity will be one of the first 
important food items to pass from 
OPA price control. Hogs were 
in demand at ceilings; market 
receipts continued at a low level. 
rhis is reflected in greatly cur- 
tailed production of lard and pork 
products, with no improvement 
looked for until late this year. 

In comparatively quiet trading 
cotton prices fluctuated within a 
narrow range last week. With 
few new developments in the 
cotton situation, the underlying 
tone was generally quite steady 
although the period closed with 
slight net declines following three 
weeks of slowly rising values. 
Mill buying was moderate and 
some local and commission house 
demand appeared, stimulated by 


volume of 


'-eports of unfavorable weather 


conditions over the cotton belt. 
Announcement of higher ceilings 
for sheeting yarn fabrics re- 
sulted in a fair volume of busi- 
ness but other gray goods items 
were dormant pending expected 
price adjustments. 

Scattered small sales of half- 
blood, three-eights- blood and 
quarter-blood domestic shown 
fleeces, mainly for sampling pur- 
poses, .were noted last week 
Some interest developed in pulled 
domestic wools. Aside from this, 
trading in domestic wools in the 
Boston market continued at a 
very slow pace, as mills and 
dealers awaited Government ac- 
tion in prices. Continued slow- 
ness in deliveries of wool fabrics 
is said to be hampering produc- 
tion of woolen and worsted ap- 
parel for Fall. 


Wholesale Food Price Index 
Unchanged—The wholesale food 
price index, compiled by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., again registered 
$4.04, unchanged for the fourth 
straight week. This represents a 
gain of 1.0% over last year’s $4.00, 
although still slightly below the 
$4.05 for the corresponding date 
two years ago. Flour, wheat, 
rye, oats and lambs moved up- 
ward during the week. Declines 
occurred in barley, potatoes and 
sheep. 


The index represents the sum 
total of the price per pound of 31 
foods in general use. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade— 
Rain hindered consumer buying 
in some areas the past week and 
unemployment continued to grow; 
nevertheless, retail trade in- 
creased moderately over the pre- 
vious week and the corresponding 
week a year ago, according to Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. Cooler weather 
in most parts of the country 
spurred Fall buying and in gen- 
eral purchasing followed the 
usual pattern for the season. In- 
ventories were lower than many 
retailers preferred but scarce 
goods continue to trickle in. 


Women’s Fall apparel and ac- 
cessories sold in larger volume 
this week than in-the warm weeks 
earlier in September. Suits were 
a traditional favorite. Blouses, 
hats, shoes, bags and_ gloves 
moved well; fabric bags were un- 
expectedly popular. Warm neg- 
ligees, winter underwear, jackets 
and rainwear were frequently re- 
2orted in heavy demand. From 
several centers came reports that 
mark-down sales were necessary 
-©0 move furs, but that response 
vas not very gratifying. Demand 
for men’s clothing and furnishings 
was high with sales to returning 
veterans reported as a significant 
factor. 

Housefurnishing and furniture 
continued in demand; bedding de- 
partments noted an upswing in 
business. Electrical appliance 
volume edged upward; shoppers 
were very interested in samples 
of washing machines. This con- 
tinued to be a good season for 





jewelry despite declines in luxury 
purchasing in some areas. 

Food volume was estimated at 
about 5% above a year ago as 
supplies of meat, poultry, cheese 
and new packs of canned foods 
increased. Seasonal produce con- 
tinued in large quantity. Chains 
and super markets reported bet- 
ter gains than many neighbor- 
hood stores. 


Retail volume for the country 
was estimated at from 1 to 5% 
over a year ago. Regional per- 
centage increases were: New 
England and Northwest 3 to 7, 
East and Pacific Coast 2 to 6, 
Middle West —1 to +3, South and 
Southwest 0 to 4. 


Wholesale trade picked up this 
week and volume was greater 
than last week and a year ago. 
Deliveries continued poor and 
continued a big problem. Ap- 
parel buyers arrived in the mar- 
kets in large numbers. Gener- 
ally inventories remained lower 
than last year; supplies of con- 
sumer hard goods and food prod- 
ucts improved slightly. 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in-- 
dex for the week ended Sept. 22, 
1945, increased by 14% above the 
same period of last year. This 
compared with an increase of 9% 
(revised figure) in the preceding 
week. For the four weeks ended 
Sept. 22, 1945, sales increased by 
6% and for the year to date 
showed an increase of 11%. 


Here in New York the service 
workers’ strike had a bad effect 
upon retail and wholesale trade. 
Production and _ deliveries of 
garments were halted by the 
strike and in wholesale markets 
it was regarded as somewhat of 
a calamity, coming at what should 
be the peak of the fall-winter 
production period, according to 
the New York “Times.” Un- 
seasonable weather also was held 
to be retarding expansion of de- 
mand for fall merchandise. 


According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Sept. 22, 
1945, increased by 14% above the 
same period of last year. This 
compared with an increase of 11% 
in the preceding week. For the 
four weeks ended Sept. 22, 1945, 
sales rose by 8% and for the year 
to date increased by 13%. 


Francis Bartow Dies 


Francis Dwight Bartow, a for- 
mer partner in J. P. Morgan & 
Co.. cied on Sept. 24, a few hours 
after having been stricken at his 
plantation in Yemassee, near 
Charieston, S. C. He would have 
been 64 years old on Nov. 13. Mr. 
Bartow also maintained residenc- 
es in New York City and Woods 
Hole, Mass. Mr. Bartow, who had 
neen engaged in banking in New 
York for 41 years until he retired 
in 1843, was born at Annapolis, 
Md., and was graduated from the 
Rectory School at New Milford, 
Conn. He began his career in New 
York in 1902 as an employe of the 
First National Bank, of which he 
was made an Assistant Cashier 
in 1911, a Vice-President in 1915. 
As to his further connections the 
— York “Times” of Sept. 25 
said: 


Jcining the staff of J. P. Mor- 
van & Co., in the late autumn of 
1924, Mr. Bartow became a part- 
rer two years later. When the 
firm changed its status to that of 
a State-chartered trust company 
in April, 1940, he became a Vice- 
President and a director of the 
new corporation. He resigned the 
former office in 1941, and in Jan. 
1943, relinquished his post on the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Bartow had been a Vice- 
President and a member of the fi- 
nance committee of the United 
Hospital Fund; a trustee of Roose- 
velt Hospital, a member of the 
executive committee of the Great- 
er New York Fund, a director of 
the Corn Exchange Bank, Johns- 


Manville Corporation, and the 
American Radiator Corporation. 





Senate Group Opens 
Hearings on Minimum 
Wage Increase 


With the opening in Washing- 
ton on Sept. 25 of hearings before 
a Senate Labor Subcommittee on 
legislation to raise the hourly 
minimum wage for workers irom 
the 40-cent level established in 
1938 under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach supported a 65- 
cent minimum pay for workers 
covered by the Federal wage- 
hour law. “A minimum standard 
of living supported by a guaran- 
teed wage at the suggested level] 
will strengthen our economy by 
maintaining national purchasing 
power,” he said. 

From the Associated Press ac-, 
counts from Washington, Sept. 25, 
we also quote: 

The bill. sponsored by Senator 
Pepper (Fla.) and nine other 
Democrats, calls for a step-up to 
70 cents the second year the leg- 
islation becomes effective, and 75 
cents an hour in the third year. 
Mr. Schwellenbach did not com- 
ment on the proposed increases 
above 65 cents. 

He said that many workers 
have never received enough 
money to maintain an American 
standard of living. The rising 
cost of living, he said, has can- 
celled part of the benefits of the 
40-cent minimum, and “a_ sub- 
stantial part of the proposed in- 
crease is required merely to re- 
establish the congressional objec- 
tive of 1938.” 

“The remainder of the in- 
crease,” he said, “represents what 
I have described as an advance 
toward the goal of a minimum 
American standard of living. 

“The committee will probably 
receive detailed testimony on the 
question of the money amount 
required for a minimum budget. 
I doubt whether any of that tes- 
timony will show that 65 cents an 
hour, representing $26 for a stand- 
ard work-week, and $1,300 for.a 
year of work, will be sufficient 
to meet the minimum budget of 
the average working man.” 

In special advices, Sept. 25, to 
the New York “Times,” Joseph A. 
Loftus said, in part: 

Secretary Schwellenbach, and 
later A. F. Hinrichs, Acting Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, 
dueled for more than an. hour 
with Senator Ellender (of Louisi- 
ana), whe questioned industry’s 
ability to pay a 65-cent minimum 
universally and the effect it 
would have on the cost of living. 

The Senator said the proposal 
would mean a statutory advance 
of 62'2%. Mr. Schwellenbach 
countered by saying that he did 
not agree it would mean an actual 
increase of 62'2%, because a large 
percentage of the workers were 
now receiving more than the 
statutory minimum. 


“You know,” said Mr. Schwell- 


‘enbach, who was a Senator when 


the original wage and hour iaw 
was passed, “what they said 
would happen when the 40-cent 
minimum was under considera- 
tion?” 

“I know what happened in New 
Orleans clothing,” the Louisianian 
retorted. 

He said that out of four cloth- 
ing factories there, three of them 
closed. 

Senator Ellender wanted to 
know about the inflationary pos- 
sibilities, and Mr. Schwellenbach 
said he did not believe the pro- 
posed increase in the income 
brackets under consideration 
would cause inflation. 

“Do you believe it is possible io 
maintain the present cost of liv- 
ing and at the same time raise the 
wages as proposed?” the Senator 
asked. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Schwellen- 
bach. 

“How?” 

“Because every time you find 


| ber and 





you get higher productivity. You 
don’t just translate higher wages 


Democracy and 
Capitalism Can Work: 
O'Mahoney 


(Continued from first page) — 
education and intelligence for all 
the people. We have had here a 
degree of cooperation between in- 
dustry and government that has 
enabled us to make this record. 
We must not fail to develop an 
even more effective degree of co- 
operation. 


“Concentrated power, whether 
in business or in government, 
eventually results in limiting op- 
portunity for the individual. When 
the people are subject to the con- 
trol of managers, whether they be 
economic managers or govern- 
ment managers, they lose the free- 
dom which is the essential basis 
of all progress. This may be 
illustrated by the experience of 
the petroleum industry which 
gained its greatest impetus a gen- 
eration and a half ago when by a 
decision of the United States 
Supreme Court the old Standard 
Oil Company was broken up. The 
parts of that company became 
greater than the old whole. 

“Now, in the political sphere, as 
a result of this war, we have de- 
stroyed concentrated government 
authority in Germany and Japan, 
but the world is now trembling in 
the balance between Communism 
and Democracy. We know that 
Democracy creates the greatest 
opportunity for the greatest num- 
if we are to win the 
fruits of the war it must be our 
determination in this period of 
reconversion to demonstrate that 
democracy and capitalism can 
work—and that can be achieved 
by making capitalism thoroughly 
democratic. ‘The people are the 
source of all authority in govern- 
ment. They are also the source 
of all economic authority. You 
cannot have a nation politically 
free but economically dependent.” 


Payments Received by 
RFC From Britain 


The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation announced on Sept. 
21 that through Aug. 31, 1945, the 
RFC had received payments ag- 
gregating $170,232,238 from the 
collateral securing the Corpora- 
tion’s loan to the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. Of this amount, $152,- 
642.409 consists of interest, divi- 
dends and other income from the 
collateral held to secure the loan 
and $17,589,829 represents the 
proceeds of the sale by the United 
Kingdom of a small amount of the 
collateral. The RFC announce- 
ment further says: 

Of the total collected, $118,- 
348,582 has been applied as prin- 
cipal, $36,883,001 as interest and 
$15,000,655 is held in reserve 
accounts. 

This loan was authorized in the 
amount of $425,000,000 in July, 
1941, and $390,000,000 has been 
disbursed. The security for the 
loan consists of listed and unlisted 
securities of United States cor- 
porations, the capital stock of 41 
British-owned United States in- 
surance companies and assign- 
ment of the earnings of the United 
States branches of 41 British in- 
surance companies. Payments are 
applied first to current interest 
and the balance to reducing the 
principal of the loan. 

The proceeds of the loan were 
used by Great Britain to pay for 
war supplies in this country con- 
tracted for prior to the enactment 
of the Lend-Lease Bills. 





into higher costs. Industry 
always finds a way. 

President Truman in his mes- 
sage to Congress on Sept. 6, call- 
ing 40 cents an hour “obsolete,” 
recommended a- minimum wage 


increase. 
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Wallace Says Government Alone Must 
Assume Responsibility For Full Employment 


Holds Free Enterprise Cannot Function Smoothly “Without Depression 
and Without Speculative Booms” and Without Government Aid. Urges 
Passage of Wagner Fall Employment Bill. 

In a letter to Senator Robert F. Wagner, Chairman of the Sen- 


ate Committee on Banking and Currency, released at the Department 
of Commerce, Secretary of Com- > 


merce Henry A. Wallace endorsed 
the essential provisions of the Full 
Employment Bill. 

Mr. Wallace’ emphasized that 
this bill does not attempt to guar- 
antee full employment, but rather 
to provide opportunity for full 
employment in a free society. He 
also stated that full employment in 
the post-war period is just as nec- 
essary for business and industry as 
it is for labor because profits and 
business opportunity are depend- 
ent upon the active markets that 
are the result of full employment. 

For example, it “woulda cali 
forth total annual business sales 
of close to 200 billion dollars at 
present prices. Such a level of 
aggregate sales has important im- 
plications for every business and 
industry. It might mean expendi- 
tures of something like 15 billion 
dollars for clothing and access- 
ories, 30 billion for food, 7 billion 
for automobiles and parts, 7.5 bil- 
lion for furniture, and 9.5 billion 
for housing and housing repair-- 
all greatly larger than ever be- 
fore. It would provide the Amer- 
ican businessman with opportun- 
ity for exercising his ingenuity 
and his genius for production 
within the framework of a free 
market economy.” 

Referring to small businessmen 
in particular, Mr. Wallace said, 
“During the whole period of the 
great depression and the partial 
recovery before the war, there 
was general recognition of the 
difficulties under which the small 
businessman was trying to oper- 
ate. Partial cures have been at- 
tempted without too great a meas- 
ure of success. The fact is that 
the continuing expansion of mar- 
kets is essential to an environ- 
ment in which new small business 
can prosper.” 

Mr. Wallace said that the Full 
Employment Bill raises only two 
fundamental issues. “The first is 
whether or not the Government 
is going to assume responsibility 
for maintaining full employment. 
We know through the long his- 
torical experience of the free en- 
terprise system that it has been 
subject to alternating cycles of 
booms and depressions. 

“Private enterprise does not and 
cannot assume final responsibility 
for smooth functioning of the 
economy. Therefore, the Govern- 
ment is the one agency througn 
which it is possible in a free en- 
terprise system for business and 
labor to expand production on a 
sound basis without depression 
and without speculative booms. 

“We cannot allow this issue to 
be confused or to be distorted by 
irresponsible charges of State so- 
cialism, planned -econom.y and 
similar red herrings. Those of us 
who believe that the Government 
must assume _ responsibility for 
full employment and production, 
urge this course precisely because 
we want to maintain freedom of 
enterprise and the democratic way 
of life. These institutions will not 
survive repeated depressions and 
mass unemployment. 


““As we debate the issues of the 
Full Employment Bill, we must 
recopnize that almost all of. us 
agree upon our basic institutions 
and basic objectives and that we 
are only debating questions of 
techniques and methods. 


“The second main issue which 
is raised by S. 380 is whether the 
financial resources of the nation 
are going to be mobilized when 
needed for the purpose of main- 
taining full use of our economic 
powers. We have lived through 


an entire decade during which 
our economy was subiected to the 
strangling grip of deflation. From 
eur experience during the war, 











we know now that, at any time 
during that decade, the Govern- 
ment could have assured full pro- 
duction and employment through 
the vigorous use of its financial 
resources in supplementing the in- 
sufficient private demand in the 
market place. Yet all during the 
1930’s, we did not take the requi- 
site action— mainly because we 
did not fully understand the role 
of Government fiscal policy un- 
der modern economic conditions. 

“I am not urging that Govern- 
ment expenditure programs, de- 
signed to alleviate depression by 
directly putting orders on the 
books of business, should be con- 
tinuous. Whenever private de- 
mand is sufficient to provide full‘ 
employment then such Govern- 
ment programs will not be neces- 
sary. But I am urging that when 
a business depression gets under 
way or threatens, we do not cOm- 
placently permit mass unemploy- 
ment and business bankruptcy, 
when we have the financial re- 
sources to prevent these develop- 
ments and when we have vast 
needs for public improvements.” 

Mr. Wallace stated that the De- 
partment of Commerce can make 
a real contribution to post-war 
full employment by utilizing its 
facilities to help business help it- 
self. “In a free enterprise econ- 
omy it is axiomatic that produc- 
tion and employment depend 
mainly upon the operations of pri- 
vate business. By collecting and 
consolidating practical and effec- 
tive information necessary for the 
solution of all types of business 
oroblems, the Department of 
Commerce can help business make 
its maximum contribution to con- 
tinuing full employment,” he said. 

He pledged the full resources 
of the Department of Commerce 
in aiding business in both foreign 
and domestic markets, in techno- 
logical and scientific problems as 
well as. business management 
problems. 
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20th Anniversary of 
Cocoa Exchange 


Although Oct. 1 marked the 
20th anniversary of the opening 
of trading on the N. Y. Cocoa Ex- 
change, the occasion will be for- 
mally observed on Nov. 14th with 
a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria 
which is announced as “the most 
important affair of its kind in Ex- 
change history.” Isaac Witkin, 
President, has appointed a 20th 


Anniversary Dinner Committee 
which consists of George W. 
Smith, Chairman; Charles H. 
Butcher, Samuel Y. Coyne, Al- 


wyn N. Fischel, Eliot S. Golde 
and George C. Shutte. The list 
of speakers and honor guests is 
expected to include heads of other 
Exchanges, Government, State and 
municipal officials and diplomatic 
representatives from cocoa pro- 


World War I. He pointed out that 
“World War I had been followed 
by a general commodity boon, in- 
cluding cocoa beans, which ad- 
vanced to over 25c per lb. in 1919. 
The crash started in 1920 when 
the world realized that there was 
an abundance of most commodi- 
ties in the offing. Cocoa dropped 
to 8 cents a lb. in December, 1921. 
The violent fluctuations caused 
great confusion in the cocoa in- 
dustry, he said. He added: 
“Leading merchants, importers 
and brokers in the cocoa trade 
had an opportunity to note that 
commodities such as cotton and 
grains, which had organized fu- 
tures markets, were functioning 
on a broad and continuous basis 
throughout these exciting times. 
Cocoa beans had no futures mar- 
ket and during the period of de- 
clining prices there were instances 
where sellers of cocoa were forced 
to accept bids of as much as 2 
cents per pound under the last 
previous quotation. Those in the 
cocoa trade decided that an or- 
ganized futures market was es- 
sential so that these conditions 
might never be repeated. The 
organizers of the Exchange were 
all active in the industry and hun- 
dreds of meetings and discussions 
preceded the actual opening of 
ee for trading on Oct. 





Financial Laws of 
Enemy & Axis-Invaded 
Countries Analyzed 


Detailed confidential studies of 
the financial laws and institutions 
of most of the European enemy 
countries and Allied countries oc- 
cupied by the Axis in the course 
of the war were prepared by the 
Office of the General Counsel of 
the Treasury, and were made 
availeble to the Army and in- 
terested civilian agencies for use 
in making plans for and carrying 
on necessary military government 
activities, it was revealed by the 
Treasury Department on Sept. 15, 
the advices state. 


In the preparation of these 
studies, most of the financial laws 
promulgated by the German oc- 
cupying authorities in occupied 
courtries were translated and set 
forth in full English text for the 
first time. 

Translations were also prepared 
of many of the basic pre-war fi- 
nancial laws of the occupied coun- 
tries. The German study comprised 
iive volumes, while single volumes 
deal with France, Belgium, Nor- 
way, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Italy. Jugoslavia, Greece, Hun- 
gary, Austria and Rumania. These 
volumes include many original 
translations from source material 
issued in enemy territory during 
the war, and the information was 
thus made available for the first 
time. The subjects covered typ- 
ically include currency, banking, 
exchange control, foreign property 
control, taxation, discriminatory 
Jaws, foreign trade control, insur- 
ance and price control. 


Because of the speed with 
which these studies were pre- 
pared, it was impossible to check 
them with the scholarly care 





ducing countries. 


Although the Cocoa Exchange 
has been open for business con- 
tinually during the war years, the 
last recorded transaction at the 


ceiling price was on June 5, 1944. | 
sold as} 


Exchange memberships 
low as $400 on July 13, 1942, but 
have been rising ever since. On 
Sept. 28, 1945, a membership 
changed hands at $2,500, which is 
the current bid price. 


In a statement reviewing the 


which would have been desirable. 
| Accordingly, all the studies were 
| denominated “Preliminary.” They 
| were designed for an immediate 
| emergency need, and are not of- 
ered as polished works. 

| To maintain their confidential 
'character during the war, only a 
| limited number of copies of each 
|study was prepared and it 


| therefore impossible to provide 


Exchange’s history, Mr. Witkin, | any copies at this time. However, 


who was one of the founders and 
served a year as the first Presi- 
dent, recalled that the necessity 
for a Cocoa Exchange was force- 
fully exhibited to the industry 
during the post-war commodity 
boom and collapse that followed 


copies of the studies in mimeo- 
gravhed form have been deposited 
| in the Library of Congress and the 
New York Public Library, and 
are now available for examination 
by the public at these places. 








Earnings, Hours Rise in’ 
June While Payrolls 
Continue to Decline 


Average hourly earnings of 
production and related workers 
in the 25 manufacturing indus- 
tries surveyed each month by the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, after a slight decline last 
month, rose to a new peak level 
in June, as the length of the work 
week was increased. Employ- 
ment, man hours and payrolls 
continued to decline. Actual and 
“real” weekly earnings also 
showed an increase. Production 
workers were granted wage-rate 
increases which, although slightly 
larger than for some time past, 
averaged only 0.11% for all 
workers. 

The Conference Board’s month- 
ly report issued Sept. 1, also said: 

“Real” weekly earnings are dol- 
lar earnings adjusted for changes 
in living costs and indicate the 
workers’ actual purchasing power. 

Hourly earnings in June rose 
1.0% to $1.111. They were 3.9% 
higher than in June of last year 
and 46.4% higher than in Jan- 
uary, 1941, the base date of the 
Little Steel Formula. 

Weekly earnings of $50.37 were 
15% higher than in May. They 
have risen 2.2% since June, 1944, 
and 64.6% since January, 1941. 

“Real” weekly earnings rose 
0.9% in June to a level only 
slightly lower than that of a year 
ago and 32.5% above that of Jan- 
uary, 1941. 

Hours per week were 0.3 hours, 
or 0.7% longer in June than in 
May. The average work week of 
45.3 hours was 1.3% shorter than 
that of June, 1944; and 12.7% 
longer than that of January, 1941. 

Employment fell 2.1% in June, 
a decrease of 10.7% since June, 
1944, but a rise of 14.5% above 
the January, 1941, level. 

Man hours dropped 1.4% from 
the May level and 11.9% from 
June, 1944. They have _ risen 
29.1% since January, 1941. 

Payrolls declined 0.6% in June. 
Since June, 1944, they have fallen 
8.8% and have increased 88.4% 
since January, 1941. 


To Aid Veterans in 
Paying Delinquent Taxes 


All Collectors of Internal Rev- 
enue were instructed on Sept. 27 
by Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, to 
give veterans every consideration 
permitted by law in clearing up 
eny back taxes which some of 
them owe. The Commissioner 
wrote to each field office as fol- 
lows: 

“If a discharged veteran is un- 
able to pay income taxes within 
the period of deferment provided 
by Section 513 of the Soldiers 
and Sailors Civil Relief Act (six 
months after discharge), or is un- 
able to pay promptly any other 
Federal tax liability incurred 
prior to or during his term of 
service, Collectors should deal 
with the matter of collection in 
a cooperative and sympathetic 
manner. Partial payments, geared 
to the financial resources of the 
service man or woman, may be 
accepted in such cases.” 

The Bureau further says: 


“Many, if not most, of the men 
and women of the armed forces 
owe no past taxes. Usually, where 
a veteran has some unpaid taxes, 
they were incurred before en- 
trance into the armed forces or 
they resulted from civilian in- 





is | 


come received in addition to serv- 
ice pay. Tax was incurred on 
service pay only when it exceed- 
ed $2,000 per year ($500 personal 
exemption plus special $1,500 ex- 
clusion of service pay). 
“Veterans and return‘ng serv- 
ice personnel in general who have 
any Federal tax problems are in- 
vited to consult the local offices 
of the Collectors of Internal Rev- 
enue for information, help in pre- 





‘paring returns, and other assist- 
ance.” 


| withstood 
|attack and operated under 


Join United Nations 
Standards Body 


Europe will be well represented 
at the coming Oct. 8th meeting of 
the United Nations Standards 
Coordinating Committee, accord- 
ing to an announcement made on 
Sept. 12 by Herbert J. Wollner, 
Secretary-in-Charge of its New 
York office. The National Stand- 
ardizing Body of the Netherlands 
has officially joined the Com- 
mittee. This body known as the 
Hoofdcommissie Voor de Normal- 
isatie in Nederland is now in re- 
ceipt of a cabled invitation to send 
a delegation to the forthcoming 
international meetings on stand- 
ardization to be held in New York 
Oct. 8th to 10th. 

The announcement from Mr, 
Wollner’s office further says: 
Holland like most of the in- 
dustrialized countries of Europe 
organized a national standards 
body after the last war and was 
also active in the affairs of the 
old International Standards Asso- 
ciation. Recognizing the nature 
and weight of the meetings to be 
held in New York she has has- 
tened to arrange for participation 
in the new international standards 
body which five weeks from now 
will tackle the problem of (1) set- 
ting up a permanent international 
standards organization and (2) 
studying the ways in which coor- 
dination of the standards of dif- 
ferent countries can help in the 
resumption of normal world trade. 

This will be the first interna- 
tional meeting to be held since the 
United Nations Standards Coordi- 
nating Committee was formed in 
1944 by the national standardiz- 
ing bodies of the United States, 
Great Britain, and Canada to 
“promote the maximum possible 
coordination and unification . of 
standards necessary for the war 
effort and the immediate post-war 
period.” 

It is understood that S. ‘T. 
Shang will represent the Chinese 
Standards Committee at the forth- 
coming conferences and that P. 
Salmon of the Association Fran- 
caise de Normalisation will head a 
French delegation. 

Word has also been received by 
wire from the national standard- 
izing bodies of Denmark and 
Norway that these two countries 
have joined the United Nations 
Standards Coordinating Commit- 
tee. A cable from the Secretary 
of the Norges Standardiserings 
Forbund, indicated that the Nor- 
wegian organization would be 
represented at the forthcoming 
meetings in New York if travel- 
ing conditions permit. 





Newspaper Week Message 

In observance of National 
Newspaper Week, Oct. 1 to 8, 
President Truman on Sept. 27 ad- 
dressed a message to “the news- 
papers of the nation,” in which he 
urged, the New York “Times” re- 
ported, that the nation continue 
“to make a free press the true 
torch of world peace.” The Pres- 
ident’s statement continued, ac- 
cording to the “Times:” 


“National Newspaper Week has 
a deeper significance in this year 
of victory than through the war 
years now happily ended,” Mr. 
Truman said. “In this hour of ex- 
ultation we should dedicate our- 
selves anew to the perpetuation 
of one of our cherished heritages 
—freedom of the press. 


“It is with a sense of genuine 
pride that I can emphasize to all 
American editors and publishers 
and bring to the attention of 
Americans everywhere one singu- 
lar triumph of our war experi- 
ence. That is that the American 
free press through the stress of 
the most horrible of all wars 
subservice and open 
a 
voluntary code of censorship. 
“Ours then is the plain duty, 


to work without ceasing to make 





a free press the true torch of 
world peace.” 


as we face the grave days ahead, 
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Industry Employment 
Sinks to Lowest Level 
Since May, 1941 


Employers in 25 manufacturing | 


industries of the nation during 
July anticipated the end of the 
war by dropping 3.4% of their 


production workers from payrolls, ternational Harvester Co., Chicago, 


the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board reported on Sept. 28 
in its regular monthly survey of 
jndustrial enployment, and which 
also said: 

The July decrease in employ- 


cline since January, 1938, 
sent the number of workers in 
the 25 industries to the lowest 


level since May, 1941, six months New York, was reelected Treas- 


before United States entry into 
the war, 
said. 

Payrolls during July recorded 
a decrease of 5% for the largest 
decline since January, 1938. Pay- 
rolls are now smaller than at any 
time since September, 1942. 


| was appointed Assistant Control- 


| 


| Forms, 
| Christian E. Jarchow, Vice-Presi- 


, Sheehan, Comptroller of the Mon- 


‘cinniti. O. W. Brewer, Secretary 


the Conference Board | 


| Treasurer. Arthur R. Tucker was 


, Secretary-Controller. 
' cirectors were elected, as follows: 


The average work week showed | 


a decrease of 1.3% in July, drop- 


ping to 44.6 hours after having | 


been maintained at more than 45 
hours from May, 1943, 
June, this year. 


through | 


Total man hours worked in the | 


25 manufacturing industries dur- 
ing July, the Conference Board 
reported, declined 4.7% 


June figure, sinking to the low- | 


est level since December, 1941. 
The total was 14.9% below June, 
last year. 

Average hourly 
workers were well sustained, 
showing a drop of only 0.1% in 
July from the peak figure estah- 
lished in the preceding month. 
These earnings remained high 
partly because of premium pay 


received for work on the July 4th | 


holiday. Another factor was con- 
tinued increase of the proportion 
of male workers with their higher 
rates of pay. The ratio of female 
workers has been declining since 
late last year. 

Average weekly earnings of 
workers in the 25 industries, ac- 
cording to the Conference Board, 
dropped 1.7% in July to the low- 
est level since November, 1944. 


The July average of $49.49 was | 


$1.50 or 2.9% 
established in 
Average weekly earnings, 
ever, were still slightly higher 
than a year previous. 

The average weekly earnings cf 
female workers showed a rise of 
49% between July, 1944, and 
July, this year, while the earn- 
ings of male workers recorded an 
increase of only 0.1%. Average 
weekly earnings of skilled males 
actually showed a loss on the 
year-to-year basis, declining 0.4% 
from July, 1944, to July, 1945, but 
earnings of unskilled 
climbed 1.5% in the same period. 

The Conference Board’s calcu- 
lations of average “real” weekly 


earnings—the amount of goods’ 


and services that could be pur- 
chased with the dollar earnings— 
dropped 1.6% in July to the low- 
est level since April, 1944. 


McConnell New President 


Of Controllers Institute 
Edwin E. McConnell, Controller 
of the Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., was elected President of 
the Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica at that group’s annual meet- 


ing, held on Sept. 24 in the Stev-! 


ens Hotel, Chicago. Mr. McConnell 
succeeds Edwin W. Burbott, Con- 
troller and Assistant Secretary of 
the A. B. Dick Co., Chicago. The 


new president of the Institute has | 


been active in its affairs since 
1936, and served as President of 
the group’s Boston Control for the 
fiseal year 1943-44. A year ago 
he was elected to the national 
Board of Directors of the Institute, 
2nd was chosen a Vice-President. 
For the past two years he has 
been cne of the two representa- 
tives of the Institute on the Ad- 
«visory Committee on Government 
Questionnaires. Mr. McConnell 


| ucts. Inc., New York; Norman R. 
; Olley, 
earnings of | 


' Rochester, N. Y.; Thomas J. Tobin, 


j 
| 
| 

| 
| 


| 





males | 


below thie peak | the conciliation and arbitration 
March this year. | powers of the Federal Govern- 
Ow- | 





| 
| 


|ler of 


lec a Vice-Presi s as 
ment was the largest monthly oe Kelly 0 Tes eae, 20 Wie 
and | 


| York; Allen U. Hunt, Controller 
from the} 





the Norton Company in 
1935, and became controller in 
Jan., 1941. 


Three new Vice-Presidents were |} 
| clected at the meeting—Walter L. 


Eggert, Assistant to the General 
Manézger of Moore _ Business 
Inc., Emeryville, Cal.; 


dent and Comptroller of the In- 


and Daniel H. Schultz, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Leeds & North- 
rup Co., Philadelphia. Daniel M. 


sanio Chemical Co., St. Louis, was 


Y. Siddall, Controller of 
The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 


of the American Gas Association, 


urer, and L. W. Jaeger, Controller 
of Clark-Babbitt Industries, Inc., 
that city, was renamed Assistant 


reelected managing director and 
Eight new 


George I. Brigden, Secretary- 
Comptroller of the St. Joseph 
Lead Co., New York; Herbert P. 
Buetow, Controller and Assistant 
Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co., St. Paul; Archer Ed- 
ward Church, Controller of 
Weekly Publications, Inc. New 


of the Jewel Tea Co., Inc., Bar- 
rington, Ill.; Noel E. Keeler, Con- 
troller of Sylvania Electric Prod- 


Secretary and Chief Ac- 
countant of the R. T. French Co., 


Controller of the Erie RR Co., 
Cleveland, and Ottmar A. Wal- 
dow, Controller of the National 
Bank of Detroit, Detroit. 
Business at the annual meeting 
this year was confined to election 
of cfficers and informal discus- 
sion, without outside speakers. 


ee 


Legislation Proposed 
To Expedite Labor 
Mediation Powers 


A bill to strengthen and expand 


ment in expediting voluntary set- 
tlement of labor-management dis- 
putes was introduced on Sept. 20 
by Senator Brien McMahon (D. 
Conn.), together with three other 
Democrats in the Senate, Messrs. 
Hayden of Arizona, Thomas of 
Utah, and Tunnell of Delaware. 
according to reports from ~ Wash- 
ington to the New York “Times,” 
which continued: 

Mr. McMahon asserted that if 
the measure were in effect now 
“the Detroit strike situation would 
not have its present serious po- 
tentialities.”’ 

The bill is far less sweeping 
than the Ball-Burton-Hatch Bill, 
contains none of its compulsory 
features, and does not hedge the 
rights of labor or management. 


The first step proposed is the 


| zation 





creation of a Division of Media- 
tion and Conciliation in the De-; 
partment of Labor to which la- 
bor relations experts in the War | 
Labor Board Disputes Division | 
would be transferred. 


The second step provides for 
establishing a Board of Arbitra- 
tion as an independent agency for 
voluntary resort to deal with is- 
sues not resolved by mediation. . 


The Board of Arbitration of 
three members appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the 
Senate, would establish a roster of 
arbitrators from which disputants 
could choose their men familiar 
with their local industrial prob- 
lems. ° 

The bill also would empower 
the President to appoint boards of 








inquiry to hold hearings on dis- 
putes affecting the public interest. 


| Jenkins Heads Nat’! 


Ass’n of Bank Auditors 


The National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 
held a one-day meeting at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, on Sept. 10 
and elected Ben N. Jenkins to the 
Presidency of the Association. 
He was first elected to the offi- 
cial family in 1941 when he be- 
came Treasurer. Each year since, 
he has been elected to the next 
successive office. Mr. Jenkins is 
Assistant Vice-President of the 
First National 


tered the banking business in 1919 
as bookkeeper, teller and general 
utility man for the American Na- 
tional Bank of Oklahoma City. 
Two years later he was made 
auditor of the bank and when 
the American National merger 
with the First National Bank in 
1927, he continued in that posi- 
tion, and in 1944 was named 
Assistant Vice-President. He has 
been active in the National Assao- 
ciation of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers for a number of 
years and became aggressively in- 
terested when as a charter mem- 
ber, he assisted in the organizing 
of the Oklahoma Conference of 
the NABAC, and was their sec- 
ond President. The Oklahoma 


Conference is State-wide and one} 
of the largest conferences within | 


the organization. During the past 
year, as First Vice-President, he 
directed the organization commit- 
tee work, and at this meeting re- 
ported a larger increase in mem- 
bership than of any one previous 
year. 

This annual meeting had been 
arranged for some time and only 
included members of the Organi- 
Committees. The end of 
the war and relaxation of govern- 
ment regulations did not come 
soon enough to permit a change 
in plans so as to have a larger 
attendance. It is contemplated 
that in 1946 it will be possible to 
hold a full-scale convention. No 
city was designated. Plans were 
also announced for the resumpton 
of regional’ district meetings 
which were discontinued during 
the war. An invitation to hold 


: the Ninth Mid-Continent Regional 


Conference in 
was accepted. 

The entire day was devoted to 
business sessions. At the noon 
luncheon of the organization com- 
mittee, George McSweeney, Pres- 
ident, DeLuxe Check Printers, 
Inc., Chicago, addressed the group 
on “Your Organization.” The 
guest speaker at the annual din- 
ner in the evening was Clifford 
S. Young, President of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
whose subject was: “The Auditor 
as a Vital Factor in a Bank.” 

Members of the Chicago Con- 
ference of Bank Auditors were 
present. Frank Rathje, Vice- 
President of the American Bank- 
ers Association, was a guest, as 
were a number of Chicago’s bank 
presidents, and also the officers 
of the Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

Other officers elected to office 
in the NABAC on Sept. 10 were: 
First Vice-President, Arthur R. 
Burbett, Comptroller of the First 
National Bank, Baltimore; Second 
Vice-President, Mills B. Lane, Jr., 
First Vice-President. Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta; 
Secretary, Paul D. Williams, 
Comptroller of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank and Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, and Edward F. Lyle, 
Comptroller of the City National 
Bank and Trust Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., is the newly elected 
Treasurer. Retiring President 
John C. Shea, Assistant Vice- 
President of the Whitney National 
Bank, New Orleans, becomes a 
member of the advisory board. 
Darrell R. Cochard, Assistant 
Secretary and Managing Editor, 
is manager of the headquarters 
office in Chicago. Alvin J. Vogel 
is Secretary to the Research Com- 
mittee and located in the Chicago 
office. 

New directors were elected for 


Milwaukee, Wis.. 


Bank and Trust} 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. He en- | 


Campaign for Smith 
Memorial Wing 


James A. Farley, General 
Chairman of the National $3,000,- 
000 Campaign for a 16-story Al- 
fred E. Smith Memorial Wing at 
St. Vincent’s General Hospital, 
lith St. & 7th Ave., New York 
City, announced on Sept. 30 that 
Monroe Goldwater, lawyer and 
welfare leader, has accepted the 
Chairmanship of the Commerce 
and Industry Committee for the 
campaign and will start imme- 
diately the organization of busi- 
ness and professional groups un- 
der divisional chairmen. Arch- 
| bishop Francis J. Spellman of New 
| York is Honorary Chairman of 
the campaign, which opens na- 
tionally today (Oct. 4), the first 
anniversary of Mr. Smith’s death. 
Groups under Mr. Goldwater have 
accepted a quota of $750,000 for 
the campaign, which will con- 
tinue into December. Serving 
with Mr. Goldwater as Vice- 
Chairman of the General Com- 
merce & Industry Committee, Mr. 
Farley announced, are John T. 
Madden, President of the Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank; 
George J. Schaefer, War Activi- 
ties Committee, Motion Picture 
Industry, 1501 Broadway; Emil 
'Schram, Jr., President of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and 
Charles H. Silver, of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company. 


—_—— * 


Haphine & Bruce Get DSM 


In a ceremony which took place 
| in the White House rose garden 
ion Sept. 5, President Truman 
lawarded the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal to Harry L. Hopkins, 


| gamtiqnnt and adviser of President 


| Maryland banker and industrialist. 
| according to Associated Press ad- 
'vices from Washington on _ that 
|date. Mr. Hopkins’s award was 
for “exceptional ability” in weld- 
ing “our Allies to the common 
|} purpose of victory over aggres- 
|sien’: Mr. Bruce’s, for his serv- 
ices to the War Department, par- 
ticularly as director of material 
of the Army Service Forces. 
| This brought to a total of four 
‘the civilians who have received 
|the DSM, viz.: 
| A medal previously was awarded 
to Stephen T. Early, former Pres- 
idential Press Secretary, 
| James F. Byrnes. now Secretary 


—— 





} 
| 


of State. for their contribution to | 
ithe victory as advisers of Presi- | 


| dent Roosevelt. 

White House attaches said the 
medal would not be awarded in 
the future to any other civilians. 
Future awards will be restricted 
to the Medal of Merit, developed 
for that purpose, they added. 


Later the same day, ihe Asso- 
ciated Press reported. President 
Truman announced his appoint- 
ment of Mr. Hopkins as Chairman 
of a five-member subcommittee of 
the Executive Committee of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association. 
The subcommittee wiil make 
recommendations for a_ suitable 
memorial to the late President 
The group, consisting of, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Hopkins, Miss Frances 
Perkins, former Secretary of La- 
bor; Henry Morgenthau Jr., for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury; 
Frank C. Walker, former Post- 
master General, and Admiral 
Leahy, also will nominate officers 
for the Association, and recom- 
mend additions to the Executive 
Committee. 





two-year terms as follows: Ray G. 


National Bank, Washington, D. C.; 
Al Miller, Cashier of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, and 
Graham S. Boston, Assistant Vice- 
President of the First National 
Bank, Wichita, Kas., was ap- 
pointed to fill the unexpired term 
of Mr. Lyle. 





Roosevelt, and to Howard Bruce, | 


and | 


Marx, Comptroller of the Riggs} 


Japs in Korea to 
Administer Under U. S. 


Koreans were affronted by the 
fact that American forces did not 
immediately remove all Japanese 
administrators from the Ameri- 
can zone of occupation — the 
southern half of Korea—the Asso- 
ciated Press reported from Keijo, 
Korea, Sept. 9. However, Lieu- 
tenant General John R. Hodge, 
Commander of the American 24th 
Army Corps, assured the Koreans 
that the Japanese officials merely 
would be allowed to remain to 
carry out his directives. He added 
that it was likely the Japanese 
would be replaced by Americans 
“as soon as I am through with 
them.” General Hodge, the Asso- 
ciated Press reported, had accept- 
ed the formal surrender of Japa- 
nese forces in the area at a cere- 
mony in the red-rugged throne 
room of the Governor's palace, 
from which the Japanese Gover- 
nor General had directed activi- 
ties of Koreans since early in this 
century. 

General Hodge and Admiral 
Thomas C. Kinkaid, Commander 
of the 7th Fleet, signed the sur- 
render document for the United 
States. Lieutenant General Yoshio 
Sozuke signed for Japan. 

Brigadier General Crump Gar- 
vin, Chief of Staff of 24th Corps, 
had said that the Army had de- 
cided to keep Japanese officials 
until it could take over, “for may- 
pe a day, maybe a year.” 

General Hodge said that Korea’s 
desire for immediate independ- 
ence could not be granted. It is 
necessary, he said, to maintain the 
Japanese administrative officials 
from Governor-General Gen. No- 
| boyuki Abe on down, to prevent 
the chaos that probably would re- 
sult if they summarily were 
ousted. 

In later advices from Tokio 

| (Sept. 14) the Associated Press 
| said: ; 
| A dispatch sent today from 
Seoul, Korea, by Philip Potter, of 
the Baltimore “Sun” papers, re- 
‘ported that Lieut.-Gen. John R. 
| Hodge of the American Occupa- 
ition Army there has dismissed 
‘two Japanese officials, Noboyuki 
| Abe, Governor-General. and Ta- 
dao Nishihiro, Director of the Po- 
| lice Bureau of the Governor- 
| General. 
Mr. Potter said General Hodge 
' made known his action at a con- 
ference of about 1.000 Korean 
'delegates, many of whom had 
| criticized sharply the use of Japa- 
i'nese functionaries. 





FDR Memorial Plaque 


A memorial plaque oi President 
Roosevelt was unveiled on Sept. 
24 in the Recorder of Deeds 
Building, Washington, and speak- 
ing extemporaneously at the cere- 
mony President Truman told his 
audience that the late President 
had risked his whole reputation 
on the development of one weap- 
on—the breaking of the atom. 
“Now that that has been accom- 
plished. we must accomplish the 
other things for which he stood,” 
Mr. Truman continued in his 
words of tribute, as reported in 
Washington advices to the New 
York “Times.” ‘He stood for the 
brotherhood of man and the four 
freedoms.” said Mr. Truman, “a 
program which, if carried out will 
make the world a mighty fine 
place to live in. If we don’t carry 
it out, we will walk straight to 
destruction, physically. mentally 
and morally. Let’s don't just talk 
about the ideals for which Roose- 
velt stood: let’s start living them.” 
The “Times” advices acded: 

The Roosevelt plaque. the work 
of Selma Burke, Negro sculptress 
of New York City, was accepted 
for the District of Columbia by 
Commissioner J. Russell Young. 

Representative William M. 
Dawson, Republican, of Illinois, 
made the presentation of the 
plaque and introduced Senator 
Guffey, Democratic, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who in turn introduced Mr. 
Truman. 
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Weekly Coal and Coke Production Statistics 


The total production of bituminous coal and lignite in the week 
ended Sept. 22, 1945, as estimated by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, was 11,600,000 net tons, a decrease of 575,000 tons from the 
preceding week and 366,000 tons less than in the corresponding week 
of 1944. The total output of soft coal from Jan. 1 to Sept. 22, 1945 
is estimated at 427,186,000 net tons, a decrease of 7% when com- 
pared with the 459,414,000 tons produced during the period ‘from 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 23, 1944. 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended Sept. 
22, 1945 as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 1,142,000 tons, an 
increase of 5,000 tons (0.4%) over the preceding week. When com- 
pared with the output in the corresponding week of 1944 there was a 
decrease of 125,000 tons, or 9.9%. The calendar year to date shows 
a of 16.3% when compared with the corresponding period 
of 1944. 

The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended Sept. 22, 1945, 
showed a decrease of 9,900 tons when compared with the output for 
the week ended Sept. 15, 1945; and was 54,700 tons less than for the 
corresponding week of 1944. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
(In Net Tons) 
——-Week Ended——————- 


——- ——Jan. 1 to Date—— 
Sept. 22 


Sept. 15, Sept. 23, ‘Sept. 22, Sept. 23, 
Bituminous coal & lignite: 1945 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Total, including mine tuel 11,600,000 12,175,000 11,966,000 427,186,000 459,414,000 
Daily average 1,933,000 2,029,000 1,994,000 1,916,000 2,029,000 


*Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended—————- 


— —Calendar Year to Date-——- 


$Sept. 22, sSept.15, Sept.23, Sept. 22, Sept. 23, Sept. 25, 
Penn. antharcite— 1945 1945 1544 1945 1944 1937 
*Total incl. coli. fuel 1,142,000 1,137,000 1,267,000 39,664.000 47,295,000 36,887,000 
7#Commercia) produc. 1,096.000 1,092,000 1,216,000 38.022,000 45,403,000 35,043,000 
Beehive coke— 
United Etate¢s total 68,000 77.900 122.700 4.246.800 5,428,600 2,592,500 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
operations. *Excludes colliery fuel. {Subject to revision. Revised. 
ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 


ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 








Week Ended 
Sept. 15, Sept. 8, Sept. 16, 
State— 1945 1945 1944 

ee ee a ee 417,000 340,000 367,000 
cacti ciin gs ean chia 6,000 5,000 6,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma__-_-_-- a 92,000 81,000 104,000 
en es tearbinaene 135,000 102,000 142,000 
Georgia and North Carolina. __-_-_. 1,000 1,000 1,000 
a se 1,411,000 1,160,000 1,364,000 
EE eae nawes 523,000 445,000 555,000 
Sa net 39,000 33,000 55,000 
manses and Missouri......__......... 122,000 111,000 156,000 
Kentucky—Eastern___-~- ’ sn tabi 1,043,000 832,000 961,000 
Kentucky—Western____-_-_- — 402,000 330,000 365,000 
0 ee pen 38,000 30,000 36,000 
Ee es 3.000 3,000 4,000 
Montana ‘bitum. & lignite) __.-_-- 78.000 81,000 90,000 
mew Mexico._.......... nabante 30,000 23,000 34,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite) ___- 44.000 31,000 44,000 
Ohic__- ee rem 804,000 660,000 699,000 
Pennsylvania ‘bituminous)___-_- ~~. 2,875,000 2,272,000 2,958,000 
Tennessee PS Se er eae 141,000 107,000 147,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite) - —_ 3,000 1,000 2,000 
Utah scaasaiaiais ranean 120,000 93,000 131,000 
Virginia kai iadahbadacedies sac —- 358,000 291,000 354,000 
Washington SA 20,000 18,000 27,000 
*West Virgin:a—Southern oe 2.130.000 1,702,000 2,028,000 
tWest Virginia—Northern rae 1,145,000 956,000 877.000 
Wyoming ete 140,000 167,000 


, ee 185,000 
8Other Western States________--_. 


Total bituminous & lignite___-_ 12,175,600 9,875,000 11,692,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G:.; 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. YRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. §Includes Arizona 
and Oregon. ‘*Less than 1,000 tons. 








Electric Output for Week Ended Sept. 29, 1945 
1.5°/, Below That for Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Sept. 29, 
1945, was approximately 4,038,542,000 kwh., which compares with 
4.365,907.000 kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, and 4.018,- 
913,000 kwh. in the week ended Sept. 22, 1945. The output for the 
week ended Sept. 29, 1945 was 7.5% below that for the same week 
in 1944. 





PERCENTAGE DECREASE UNDER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 








Week Ended 

Major Geographical Divisions— Sept. 29 Sept. 22 Sept. 15 Sept. 2d 
EE ee 3.5 4.4 0.3 11.0 
Middle Atlantic_______-- Seaaniee 2.6 4.2 3.7 Tia 
Central Industrial_______-~ pees 11.0 12:3 11.9 13.6 
mrees Contral_._........... _ 0.6 2.0 *0.6 72.2 
meesnern Statves................ 9.7 10.6 4.1 4.0 
ee SS, 3.3 '3u3 1.3 2.8 
CS ES ae 8.1 5.9 7.9 3.6 

~ptal United States__......._. 7.5 8.2 6.6 7.0 

*Increase over similar week in previous year. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours, 
% Change 

Week Enced— 1945 1944 over 1944 1943 1932 1929 
May 5__ a 4.233.756 + 3.9 3,903,723 1,436,928 1,698,942 
MOO €f..<<ncc. se $502,281 4,238,375 + 1.5 3,969,161 1,435,731 1,704,426 
i) a 4,377,221 4,245,678 + 3.1 3,992,250 1,425,151 1,705,460 
ee 4,329,605 4,291,750 + 0.9 3,990,040 1,381,452 1,615,085 
June 2 ae, 4,203,502 4,144,490 + 1.4 3,925,893 1,435,471 1,689,925 
June 9__ ae 4.327,028 4,264,600 + 1.5 4,040,376 1,441,532 1,699,227 
June 16__-_- as 4,348,413 4,287,251 + 1.4 4,098,401 1,440,541 1,702,501 
June 23 _ . 4.358,277 4,325,417 + 038 4,120,038 1,456,961 1,723,428 
June 30 Be 4.353,351 4,327,359 + 0.6 4,110,793 1,341,730 1,592,075 
July 7_- See de 3,978,426 3,940,854 + 1.0 3,919,393 1,415,704 1,711,625 
July 14__- saan 4,295,254 4,377,152 — 19 4,184,143 1,433,903 1,727,225 
meer Zi... ee, 4,384,547 4,380,930 + 0.1 4,106,357 1,440,386 1,732,031 
July 28 , * 4,434,841 4,390,762 + 1.0 4,226,705 1,426,986 1,724,728 
Aug. 4- ‘ 4,432,304 4,399,433 + 0.7 4,240,638 1,415,122 1,729,667 
Aus. 11 s 4,395,337 4,415,368 — 6.5 4,287,827 1,431,910 1,733,110 
Aug. 18 == 000,400 4,451,076 —11.5 4,264,824 1,436,440 1,750,056 
Aug. 25 . 4,116,049 4,418,298 — 68 4.322.195 1,464,700 1,761,594 
Sept. 1 : — 4,137,313 4,414,735 — 6.3 4,350,511 1,423,977 1,674,588 
Sept. 8 “ 3,909,408 4,227,900 — 7.5 4,229,262 1,476,442 1,806,259 
Sept. 15 os 4,106,187 4,394,839 — 6.6 4,358,512 1,490,863 1,792,131 
Sept. 22 ; 4,018,913 4,377,339 - 8.2 4,359,610 1.499,459 1,777,854 
Sept. 29 ~ 4,038,542 4,365,907 - 9.5 4,359,003 1,505,216 1,819,276 





United States Foreign Trade in June, 1945 


The Bureau of Census announced Aug. 2 that June, 1945 exports 
of merchandise, valued at $881 million, were 23% less than in May. 
The decrease was due principally to a substantial drop in Lend- 
Lease shipments which represented only 60% of total exports in June 
in contrast to 69% in May and 79% for the year 1944. The June 
Lend-Lease exports were the lowest since September, 1942, and were 
33% below the May 1945 Lend-Lease value of $788 million. The 
value of non-Lend-Lease or commercial shipments rose slightly 
from $350 million in May to $353 million in June. 

Commercial or non-Lend-Lease exports meanwhile represented 
40% of the value of total exports in June as compared with 31% 
in May and a 1944 monthly average of 21%. , 

The decrease in the value of total exports in june was accom- 
panied by a relatively smaller decrease in shipping weight. June 
exports were recorded at 18,506 million pounds es compared with 
18,863 million pounds for May. Lend-Lease shipments accounted for 
37% of the June shipping weight total and commercial shipments 63% 
as compared with 40% and 60%, respectively, in May: The high pro- 
portion of low-valued bulk commodities exported during June held 
the average value per pound for commercial exports down to 3 cents, 
slightly less than previous months’ values. The average value per 
pound of Lend-Lease exports dropped from 10.4 cents in May to 7.7 
cents in June. 

The value of imports into the United States fell off slightly in 
June, with general imports valued at $357 million, 4% less than May, 
while shipping weight increased to 10,648 million pounds as com- 
pared with 10,380 million pounds in May, indicating a small decrease 
in the average per pound value of imported commodities. 

The export figures do not include shipments to United States 
armed forces abroad, nor have they been adjusted for price level. 


Summary figures for exports and imports are quoted in the follow- 
ing tables: 


TABLE I—VALUE OF UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
JANUARY 1944-JUNE 1945 


, (In thousands of dollars) 
(June 1945 data preliminary; prior months’ data revised through May 1945 reports) 


Total Exports, Including Re-exports and Lend-Lease 


Percent of 
Non Lend-Lease to 
wipe ene Month Total Lend-Lease Lend-Lease Total Exports 
January 1,124,255 923,844 200,391 82 
February 1,106,934 900,317 206,617 81 
March 1,196,992 950,927 246,065 79 
April 1,230,834 986,375 244.459 80 
May 1,454,253 1,191,834 262,419 82 
June - oe 1,296,554 1,036,336 260,218 80 
July 1,195,939 934,957 260,982 78 
August 1,187,956 928,106 259,850 78 
September 1,191,640 953,308 238,332 80 
October 1,142,274 895,234 247.040 78 
November 1,184,919 901,578 283,341 76 
December 936,962 686,203 250,759 73 
Total . 14,249,491 11,289,019 2,960,472 79 
1944 Monthly Average 1,187,458 940,752 246,706 79 
1945 

January 901,625 649,951 251,674 72 
February 880,747 658,811 221,936 75 
March 1,021,914 723,484 298,430 71 
April 1,002,465 701,102 301,363 70 
May 1,137,195 787,650 349,545 69 
June 880,959 527,493 353,466 60 
TABLE 2—VALUE OF UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 


JANUARY 1944-JUNE 1945 
(June 1945 data preliminary; prior months’ data revised through May 1945 reports) 


*Value of +Value of Imports 
Year and Month General Imports for Consumption 
1944 
January $300,122,000 $304,569,000 
February 313,206,000 304,594,000 
March 358,622,000 357,372,000 
April 360,117,000 396,242,000 
May 386,330,000 372,684,000 
June : 331,115,000 322,914,000 
July 294,273,000 289,804,000 
August 301,591,000 296,369,000 
September 280,644,000 278,563,000 
October 328,644,000 331,599,000 
November 322,653,000 324,396,000 
December 336,028,000 332,768,000 
Total 3,913,345,000 3,871,874,000 
1944 Monthly Average 326,112,000 322,656,000 
1945 
January 333,878,000 355,158,000 
February 323,783,000 329,697,000 
March 364,680,000 365,627,000 
April 366,072,000 355,877,000 
May 372,130,000 363,705,000 
June 357,398,000 336,060,000 
Note— Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence may differ slightly from 


sum of rounded amounts. 

*General impor’s include entries for 
bonded customs warehouses. 

tImports for consumption include entries for immediate consumption and with- 
drawals from bonded customs warehouses for consumption. 


immediate consumption and entries into 





| 


State Dept. Aides Named | 


The following nominations have 
been sent to the Senate by Presi- 
aent Truman, according to ad-| 
vices from the Associated Press, | 

| 


Washington, on Sept. ©: ‘ iof R. Walton Moore of Virginia 
“As Assistant Secretaries of) jn 1941. 
State: Donald S. Russell of Spar- | White House Press Secretary 


tanburg, S. C., and William Ben- | as A t 
ton of Southport, Conn. Charles G. Ross said, according to 


e , | the Associated Press, that because 
ae of sg — ‘eC ‘of the anne ronganmnneey 
ment, benjamin V. Cohen, altor- | nlaced on the State Departmen 
ney long associated with the bi ‘in the wake of the war, the Presi- 
House and gg 7 me aut in | dent had decided to fill the place. 
of much early New Deal legisla- | Mr. Byrnes’s other choices since 
ur Russell former law asso feos eee = gg ew: 
° » a i - | succeeding war . Stettinius 
ciate of Secretary of State Byrnes | Jr, included the promotion of 


The selection of Messrs. Benton 
and Russell as Assistant Secre- 
taries fills the last two of six 
positions of that rank in the De- 
partment. The job of counselor 
had been vacant since the death 


. See, ee |Dean Acheson to Under-Secretary 
Under-Secretary “of State. Mr.|of State; the appointments of 


Benton, a former New York ad-|Frank McCarthy and _ Spruille 
vertising man and now assistant; Braden as Assistant Secretaries 
to the Chancellor of the Univer- 114 the retention of James C. 
sity of Chicago, succeeds to the) ; ‘ ; 
post made vacant by the resigna- | Dunn and Will Clayton in sim- 
tion of Archibald MacLeish. ‘jlar capacities. 





— 


Congress Voles for; 
Pearl Harbor Inquiry | 


A resolution offered by Senator 
Barkiey (D.-Ky.) for a joint Con- 
gressional inquiry into the Pearl 
Harbor disaster won unanimous 
approval of the Senate on Sept. 6 
and of the House on Sept. 11. The 
resolution is said to have the ap- 
proval of President Truman. 

Under the resolution, according 
to the Associated Press in report- 
ing the Senate action from Wash~ 
ington, the inquiry would be 
made by five members of the 
House named by the Speaker and 
five Senators appointed by Sen-~ 
ator McKellar (D.-Tenn.), Presi- 
dent Protempore of the Senate. 
Six of the ten would be Demo-~ 
crats, the remainder minority 
party members. A report to Con- 
gress on the findings would be 
required by Jan. 3 next. 

Mr. Barkley told the Senate 
the investigation should be made 
“so complete and so fair that no 
person could doubt the good faith 
of the report and the findings or 
those who make them.” The in- 
quiry, he stated, should not be 
conducted to aid or damage any 
political party nor “to bedaub the 
escutcheon of any innocent man.” 

“It would not be conducted 
with the purpose of gratifying the 
misanthropic hatreds of any per-~ 
son toward any present or past 
public servant, high or low, living 
or dead,” he said. 


Most of his listeners thought 
the Democratic leader thus spoke 
indirectly to critics who have 
sought to blame the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for the disaster. 


In offering the resolution Sen<- 
ator Barkley said: 


“I may say that I offer this 
resolution with the full knowl- 
edge and approval of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and I 
express my earnest hope, which 
he shares, that the two Houses 
may promptly agree to it, that 
the investigation may proceed 
forthwith, and that the Congress 
and the country may expect a 
full report within the time desig- 
nated. 


“This inquiry should be of such 
dignity and authenticity as to 
convince the Congress, the coun- 
try, and the world that no effort 
has been made io shield any per- 
son who may have been directly 
or indirectly responsible for the 
disasters, or to condemn unfairly 
or unjustly any person who was 
in authority, military or naval or 
civilian.” 

He said the President not only 
approved but urged that “I not 
be dissuaded in any way” from 
offering the resolution. 


House Republicans on Sept. 11 
lest, by a straight party vote of 
168 to 136, their fight for equal 
representation on the Committee, 


Byron Price Honored; 


Retiring Censorship Head 
At a reception at the Nat’l Press 
Club in Washington given on Sept. 
6 by 300 Washington newspaper- 
men radio reporters, photograph- 
ers, etc., in honor of Byron Price, 
retiring censorship director, Presi- 
dent Truman paid tribute to Mr. 
Price as a “good public servant,” 
and presented him with a scroll 
on behalf of the news and picture 
men. The scroll said, according to 
the Associated Press, which sent 
a report of the reception from 
Washington, Sept. 6, that as cen- 
sorship director during the trying 
war years Mr. Price had “reflected 
great credit on the newspaper 
profession.” Edward Jamieson, 
President of the National Press 
Club, introducing Mr. Truman, 


said that Mr. Price had done one 
of the Nnest jobs “in the whole 
war effort: 


Acknowledging the tribute, Mr. 
Price attributed his success to the 
cooperation not only of the Wash- 
ington press corps but of the 
newspapers and their personnel 
throughout the country, who he 
said, met all the tests of patrioism. 
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Moody's Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table. 
MOODY'S BOND PRICES? 
(Based on Average Yields) 


1945— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings® Corporate by Groups* 
averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Bas R. R. P.U Indus 
Oct. 2 122.31 116.02 120.84 118.80 115.82 108.88 112.19 116.02 119.82 

1 122.25 116.02 120.63 118.80 116.02 108.88 112.19 116.02 119.82 
Sep. 29 122.25 115.82 120.63 118.80 115.82 108.70 112.19 116.02 119.82 
28 122.19 116.02 120.84 118.80 115.82 198.88 112.19 116.02 119.82 
27 122.11 116.02 120.84 118.80 115.82 108.88 112.19 116.02 119.82 
26 122.07 116.02 120.63 119.00 115.82 10888 112.19 116.02 119.82 
25 122.01 116.02 120.63 118.80 116.02 108.88 112.19 116.02 119.82 
24 121.97 115.82 120.43 118.80 116.02 108.70 112.19 115.82 119.82 
22 121.97 115.82 120.43 113.80 116.02 108.70 112.19 116.02 119.61 
21 121.97 115.82 120.43 118.80 116.02 108.88 112.19 116.02 119.61 
20 121.97 115.82 120.43 118.60 116.02 108.70 112.19 115.82 119.61 
19 an 121.97 115.82 120.43 i18.30 115.82 108.70 112.00 116.02 119.61 
18 _. 121.97 115.82 120.43 118.80 115.82 108.70 112.00 116.02 119.61 
_ 121.97 115.62 120.63 118.80 115.82 10852 112.00 116.02 119.61 
15 _ 121.98 116.02 120.84 118.80 116.02 108.70 112.19 116.22 119.61 
14 121.98 116.02 120.84 118.80 116.02 108.70 112.19 116.22 119.61 
13. 122.00 115.82 120.84 119.00 115.82 108.52 112.19 116.22 119.61 
eee 122.00 115.82 120.34 118.80 116.02 108.34 112.19 116.02 119.41 
122.03 115.82 120.63 119.00 116.02 108.52 112.19 116.02 119.61 
10_. 122.06 115.82 120.63 119.00 116.02 108.52 112.37 116.02 119.61 
= 122.09 116.02 120.63 119.20 116.22 108.52 112.37 116.02 119.61 
a 122.09 116.02 120.63 119.20 116.22 108.52 112.37 116.02 119.61 
om 122.09 116.02 120.84 119.20 116.02 108.52 112.56 116.02 119.61 
= 122.09 116.02 120.84 119.20 116.22 108.52 112.56 116.02 119.61 
ee 122.07 116.02 120.63 119.00 116.22 108.52 112.56 116.02 119.61 
Baud... Stock Exchange Closed 
ididvdakin .. Stock Exchange Closed 
Aug.3i__.___. 122.09 116.02 120.84 119.00 116.22 108.52 112.56 116.02 119.41 
24__.._._. 121.91 115.82 120.63 119.00 116.02 108.16 112.56 115.63 119.41 
17___-.._. 121.91 115.82 120.84 119.06 116.22 108.16 112.56 115.82 119.41 
ae 122.14 116.02 121.94 119.20 116.02 108.34 112.93 115.82 119.41 
=a 122.36 115.82 120.84 119.20 116.02 108.16 112.93 115.82 119.00 
c ) , =e 122.39 115.82 120.84 119.20 115.82 108.16 112.93 115.63 119.00 
See 122.80 116.02 121.04 119.41 116.02 108.34 112.93 115.63 119.41 
122.89 116.22 121.04 119.61 116.22 108.34 113.31 115.63 119.61 
eee 122.92 116.02 121.04 119.41 116.02 108.16 112.93 115.63 119.61 
June 29_______ 122.93 116.02 121.04 119.20 116.02 108.16 112.93 115.43 119.41 
ae 122.97 115.82 120.84 119.20 115.82 107.80 112.75 115.43 119.20 
122.97 115.82 120.84 119.20 115.82 107.80 112.75 115.43 119.41 
a 122.81 115.63 120.84 119.00 115.63 107.62 112.37 115.24 119.41 
a 122.23 115.43 120.63 119.00 115.43 107.44 112.37 114.85 119.20 
May 25____-__ 122.29 115.43 120.63 118.80 115.43 107.44 112.19 114.85 119.20 
 _. aa 222.38 115.24 120.84 118.40 115.04 107.09 112.19 114.27 119.20 
Mar. 31___-__. 122.01 114.85 121.04 118.40 114.85 106.04 111.25 114.27 119.20 
= 121.92 114.66 120.02 118.60 114.46 106.04 110.52 114.08 119.41 
i 120.83 113.89 119.41 118.00 113.70 105.17 109.24 113.89 118.60 
High 1945... 123.05 116.22 121.04 119.61 116.22 108.88 113.31 116.22 119.82 
Low 1945_____ 120.55 113.50 118.80 117.80 113.31 104.48 10852 113.70 .118.20 

1 Year Ago 
Oct. 2, 1944.. 119.50 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.56 103.13 106.74 114.08 117.20 

2 Years Ago 
Oct. 2, 1943-_ 120.62 110.88 119.00 116.22 111.25 98.73 103.13 113.89 116.41 

MOOPY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices 
ge oe er 
y vt. orpc- Corporate by Ratings® Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A ” Baa R. a P. U. a 
Oct. 2 1.61 2.85 2.61 2.71 2.86 aan 3.05 2.85 2.66 
he 1.61 2.85 2.62 yy B 2.85 3.23 3.05 2.85 2.66 
Sept. 29__ " 1.62 2.86 2.62 3.7% 2.86 3.24 3.05 2.85 2.66 
1.63 2.85 2.61 2.71 2.86 3.23 3.05 2.85 2.66 
27 1.63 2.85 2.61 3.7% 2.86 3.23 3.05 2.85 2.66 
a 1.63 2.85 2.62 2.70 2.86 3:33 3.05 2.85 2.66 
23... 1.64 2.85 2.62 2.71 2.85 3.23 3.05 2.85 2.66 
as 1.64 2.86 2.63 2.75 2.85 3.24 3.05 2.86 2.66 
22 1.65 2.86 2.63 2:73 .85 3.24 3.05 2.85 2.67 
Pe 1.65 2.86 2.63 2.71 2.85 nae 3.05 2.85 2.67 
20_. 1.65 2.86 2.63 2.72 2.85 3.24 3.05 2.86 2.67 
19_ 1.65 2.86 2.63 2.71 2.86 3.24 3.06 2.85 2.67 
18. 1.65 2.86 2.63 2.71 2.86 3.24 3.06 2.85 2.67 
a 1.65 2.86 2.62 Py 2.86 3.25 3.06 2.85 2.67 
i Saas 1.65 2.85 2.61 2.71 2.85 3.24 3.05 2.84 2.67 
| ae 1.66 2.85 2.61 2.71 2.85 3.24 3.05 2.84 2.67 
aa 1.66 2.86 2.61 2.70 2.86 3.25 3.05 2.84 2.67 
Se a 1.66 2.86 2.61 2.71 2.385 3.26 3.05 2.85 2.68 
a. “a 1.66 2.86 2.62 2.70 2.85 3.25 3.05 2.85 2.67 
: ae 1.46 2.85 2.62 2.70 2.85 3.25 3.04 2.85 2.67 
ae 1.65 2.85 2.62 2.69 2.84 3.29 3.04 2.85 2.67 
, ae 1.65 2.85 2.62 2.69 2.84 3.25 3.04 2.85 2.67 
= = 1.65 2.85 2.61 re 2.85 3.25 3.03 2.85 2.67 
5. 1.65 2.85 2.61 2.69 2.84 3.25 3.03 2.85 2.67 
—— ™ 1.65 2.85 2.62 2.70 2.84 3.25 3.03 2.85 2.67 
i Stock Exchange Closed : 
"i a : “ Stock Exchange Closed 
ug. en 1.65 2.85 2.61 2.70 ° 2.84 2.28 3.03 J 
24_ - 167 286 262 2.70 285 327 303 oa eee 
a " ei eH 2.86 2.61 } A | 2.84 3.27 3.03 2.86 2.68 
oe dies eccoew 6 2.85 2.60 2.69 2.85 3.2 : 
Reenoaes 164 286 261 269 2.85 307 301 586 340 
i 1.64 2.86 2.61 2.69 2.86 3.27 3.01 2.87 2.70 
1.60 2.85 2.60 2.68 2.85 3.26 3.01 2.387 2.68 
Se 1.60 2.84 2.60 2.67 2.84 3.26 2.99 2.87 2.67 
=a 1.60 2.85 2.60 2.68 2.85 RY | 3.01 2.87 2.67 
June 29 eee 1.60 2.85 2.60 2.69 2.85 bE y 3.01 2.838 2.68 
eee 1.59 2.86 2.61 2.69 2.86 3.29 3.02 2.88 2.69 
Se 1.59 2.86 2.61 2.69 2.86 3.29 3.02 2.88 2.68 
a 1.60 2.87 2.61 2.70 2.87 3.30 3.04 2.89 2.68 
ha coals 1.64 2.88 2.62 2.70 2.88 See 3.04 2.91 2.69 
- aaa 1.64 2.88 2.62 2.71 2.88 3.31 3.05 2.91 2.69 
aa 1.63 2.89 2.61 2.32 2.90 3.323 3.05 2.94 2.69 
Mar. 31_______ 166 291 260 2.73 291 339 #310 294 269 
 %S 1.69 2.92 2.65 2.72 2.93 3.39 3.14 2.95 2.68 
ne pon a By | 2.96 2.68 2.75 2.97 3.44 oak 2.96 2.72 

igh 1945_____ 1.80 2.98 2.71 2.76 2.99 4 7 

Low 1945 159 284 260 267 4284 323 330 ryt 366 
1 Year Ago 
Oct. 2, 1944 1.84 3.03 a3 2.80 3.03 3.56 3.35 2.95 2.79 

2 Years Ago ; ia e, 

Oct. 2, 1943 1.60 a.42 2.70 2.384 3.10 3.83 3.56 2.96 2.83 


*These prices are computed from average yiclas 4 
Ry: J on the basis of one “‘typical’’ bond 
cio * rapen. maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
th “og Bptet- wy movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
ar eee more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


tThe latest complete list of i 
ts tout Sole af aan ta teen, saat tae used in computing these indexes was published 


National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Remains Steady 


The weekly wholesale commodit rice ji i 
National Fertilizer Association and aude eg rg gga Ms: 
unchanged at 139.9 for the week ended Sept. 29, 1945, the same as 
for the preceding week. A month ago the index stood at 140.7, and a 
year ago at 139.3, all based on the 1935-1939 average as 100 The 
Association's report went on to say: 
. Four of the composite groups of the index advan 
one declined during the latest week. The foods group p acre with 
lower prices for oranges and potatoes more than offsetting higher 





prices for bread and cottonseed oil. The farm products group ad- 
vanced only fractionally, with the cotton and livestock subgroups de- 


| oil industry carry a further threat 


clining and the grains index advancing. However, most of the prices | 


moved in a narrow range. The textiles index showed a small in- 
crease with higher prices for drills, osnaburgs, print cloths and pa- 
jama checks following OPA ceiling adjustments under the Bankhead 


Amendment to the Stabilization Extension Act of 1944. The metals) 


index advanced fractionally reaching a new high peak because of | 


higher quotations for finished steel and silver bars. There was a 


small advance in the farm machinery index. 


to steelmaking, already causing 
shutdown of open hearths depen- 
dent on that fuel. This is evident 
in the Youngstown district and at 
Cleveland. The shortage of stocks 
is causing apprehension in the 
Chicago district. Conversion to 
tar as a substitute fuel is hamper- 


| ed by the shortage of coking coal 


During the week 13 price series in the index advanced and 6 de- | 


clined; in the preceding week 10 advanced and 7 declined; in the 
second preceding week 7 advanced and 5 declined. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939—100°* 








% Latest Preceding Month Year 
fach Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Sep. 29, Sep.22, Sep.1, Sep. 30, 
Total Index 1945 1945 1945 1944 

25.3 hs os a nak imineminlt 140.9 141.3 142.5 142.6 

OE EE 145.2 144.5 145.2 144.1 

Co eee 163.1 160.7 163.1 159.6 

23.0 CE ES ae ee 164.9 164.7 164.8 164.3 
EES ee 213.1 213.9 212.7 207.5 

eh he oe ESR S eas 162.9 160.7 157.2 158.5 

I a 157.9 158.1 159.6 159.5 

17.3 SS SS eee 129.7 129.7 134.4 130.1 
10.8 Miscellaneous Commodities____---- 132.8 132.8 132.8 132.2 
8.2 SD a SE eae 158.5 157.9 156.8 155.4 
7.5 EE es 109.6 108.9 108.9 104.1 
6.1 pO OS een 154.7 154.7 153.8 154.0 
1.3 Chemicals and Drugs___---------- 125.8 125.8 125.8 126.1 
3 vesuuer Bateriais........-..--... 118.3 118.3 118.3 118.3 
3 0 SESS Sena 119.9 119.9 119.9 119.9 
3 En 104.9 104.8 104.3 104.7 
100.0 All groups combined__--._..__----- 139.9 139.9 140.7 139.3 
*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Sept. 29, 1945, 109.0; Sept. 22, 1945, 109.0; 


and Sept. 30, 1944, 108.5. 
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Steel Production Threatened by Strikes— 
Producers Fall Behind in Delivery Schedules 


“Exceptional difficulty in obtaining steel may be experienced by 
nonintegrated steel producers before the end of tne year,” states “The 
Iron Age” in its issue of today (Oct. 4), which further adds: “Non- 
integrated producers are those firms who purchase semi-finished 
steel from basic producers for conversion into finished steel products. 
In addition to procurement difficulties it was predicted that the same 
firms will be harassed by an up-% 














ward trend in prices. 

“According to last minute re- 
ports chances are only fair for 
consumers to obtain electrical ap- 


.pliances for Christmas gifts this 


year. Despite the start which most 
manufacturers made on peacetime 
production after reconversion, 
special problems coupled with 
heavy demand indicates that dis- 
tribution by mid-December will 
still fall far short of retailer’s de- 
sires. 

“Because the domestic stockpile 
of refrigerators has been reduced 
to precariously low levels and be- 
cause of the possibility of labor 
troubles slowing down manufac- 
turing, there is a growing feeling 
that refrigerator inventory must 
be enlarged before distribution of 
all production is undertaken. Au- 
thoritative sources figure that un- 
filled market demand for refrig- 
erators stands upwards of 4,000,- 
000 units which would provide 
about 18 months of capacity op- 
eration for the industry. The 
highest production ever reached 
in prewar years approximated 3,- 
400,000 units. The obsolescence 
rate in the industry is said to be 
figured at 10% per year, but ef- 
forts are being made to increase 
this by the introduction of new 
combined refrigerator fast freezer 
boxes. 


“During the war the War Pro- 
duction Board had issued direc- 
tives upon larger steel companies 
to furnish stipulated tonnages to 
the nonintegrated steel producers. 
These further conversion direct- 
iives are being abolished effective 
in the fourth quarter with the re- 
sult that the smaller steel makers 
are scouring the woods for sources 
of semi-finished steel supplies. 

“Primary steel producers hard 
put to produce sufficient semi-fin- 
ished steel for their own needs 
are turning a deaf ear towards 
orders for this profitless group of 
products. Over the long term the 
situation promises to deteriorate 
further as present contracts for- 
semi-finished steel written sev- 
eral years ago on a low price basis 
expire. Nonintegrated mills will 
have difficulty in renewing con- 
tracts and there is immediate 
prospect that finished steel pro- 
duction by.the nonintegrated mills 
which are not covered with orders 
for semi-finished steel in the 
fourth quarter may decline. 

“Steel rolling mill schedules on 


the milis of many producers are 





threatened through declining pro- 
ductivity and manpower shortage 
both in steelmaking and finishing 
departments. This may be an in- 
dication of a ‘stretch out the 
work’ philosophy designed to re- 
tain overtime operations as long 
as possible. Several steel plants 
report a marked decline in labor 
productivity in the past two 
months. This, coupled with man- 
power’ shortages in_ finishing 
mills, has caused producers to fall 
behind delivery schedules par- 
ticularly on critical cold-rolled 
sheets and highly finished prod- 
ucts. The situation is so serious 
that several large producers are 
attempting to escape mentioning 
definite delivery commitments, 
“Isolated labor disturbances and 
scheduling difficulties caused the 
steel ingot rate to drop this week. 
The ingot rate is expected to suf- 
fer further if coal labor troubles 
in the Pittsburgh district and oil 
workers strikes in Chicago dis- 
trict are not settled promptly.” 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Oct. 1 announced that 
telegraphic reports which it had 
received indicated that the op- 
erating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 79.7% of 
capacity for tne week beginning 
Oct. 1, compared with 83.6% one 
week ago, 74.9% one month ago 
and 95.6% one year ago. The cur- 
rent rate represents a decrease of 
3.9 point or 4.7% from the pre- 
ceding week. The operating rate 
for the week beginning Oct. 1 is 
equivalent to 1,459,800 tons of 


and 1,719,600 tons one year ago. 
“Steel” of Cleveland, in its 
summary of the 





| tion,” 


for by-product ovens. 

“Ending of allocation controls 
as of Sept. 30 finds steel produc- 
ers pressed to meet heavy demand 
but confident that under peace- 
time conditions the change is for 
the better. Steel leaders general- 
ly agree the plan was effective in 
war conditions, however. Remain- 
ing controls include those on in- 
ventories and such priorities as 
the AAA, MM and CC ,ratings, 
which can be called on if neces- 
sary to break choke points during 
the immediate transition period. 
Few such ratings have been is- 
sued up to this time and the dis- 
position at Washington is to have 
producers meet these emergency 
problems direct, without priority 
assistance. 

“Notwithstanding labor troubles 
among steel users, demand for 
steel is heavy, and orders are not 
being cancelled or deferred from 
that cause. 

“Inquiry for sheets still domi- 
nates the market, with deliveries 
on higher grades falling in second 
quarter, with some other grades 
available in late fourth quarter. 
Bar demand has increased until 
deliveries now are quoted gen- 
erally for February and March, 
and shape deliveries have been 
pushed further forward, some 
producers quoting nothing earlier 
than January. 

“Scrap scarcity continues ex- 
cept on the Pacific Coast and in 
the South, where there is an ex- 
cess. War Production Board ter- 
minated all scrap allocations Sept. 
30 and melters are now dependent 
on ability to obtain material by 
their own efforts.” 





Scores OPA Efforts to Set 


New Home Price Ceilings 


The Board of Directors of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce urged on Sept. 16 that 
Office of Price Administration 
efforts to fix ceiling prices on 
new homes be dropped. The 
Board, acting on recommendations 
of the Chamber’s Construction and 
Civic Development Department 
Committee, composed of represen- 
tatives of all the major business 
and professional interests con- 
cerned with construction, also 
called for an immediate investi- 
gation by the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee of OPA’s present 
controls and proposed controls in 
the field of construction. OPA’s 
pricing proposal was described as 
“unworkable and unnecessary,” 
the Committee asserting that it 
“would prevent new needed 
homes being made available when 
labor and materials will be avail- 
able in quantity.” “The proposed 
OPA plan, if put into full opera- 
the Committee said, “will 


| prevent reemployment of service- 


|men when discharged from the 


4 ill prevent the 
steel ingots and castings, coun, | EE forces and will p 


pared to 1,531,200 tons one week | 
ago, 1.371,900 tons one month ago, | 


| 


iron and steel | 


markets, on Oct. 1 stated in part} 


as follows: 
“Progress of reconversion con- 


tinues, in spite of various factors | 7 .caay sept. 25, 1945__- 
that becloud the outlook. Prin- | wednesday, Sept. 26-_-------- 
cipal drawback to rapid change to | Thursday, Sept. 27- - 


peacetime is the increasing num- 
ber of labor disturbances, not only 
in the steel and metalworking in- 
dustries, but in others and 
transportation and services. 


“A walkout in some soft coal | Year ago, Oct. 2, 1944 
mines in western Pennsylvania | 1944 High, Dec. 31 


} 


| 
| 





| 
' 


already has caused tine banking, 


of some blast furnaces and con- 


stitutes a threat to future activity | 





in pig iron production. 


} 


nation’s builders from furnishing 
needed employment to labor when 
available in quantity. 





Moody’s Daily " 
Commodity Index 


: *259.4 

- gae.t 

‘ - 259.4 

Pons. Bees. B...-......... a 259.6 
Saturday, Sept. 29 = ns 259.3 
Memes, Gt. 1...--.— Ph 259.3 
oy ‘ 259.8 
in | Two weeks ago, Sept. 18__-- .-. 255.8 
Month age Sept.1.......-......... #43 
aries aimee areas 252.1 

Da ale a 

eS. 4) See 245.7 
a eee, ees A. es. 
Re OO Bites nicwccaceqnt 252.1 
*Revised; also the following revisions 


were made: Sept. 21, 258.7; Sept. 22, 258.7, 


“Labor interruptions in the fuel and Sept. 24, 259.0. 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Sept. 
26 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Sept. 8, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-let dealers) during the week ended Sept. 8 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,522,085 shares, which amount was 13.70% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 5,558,200 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Sept. 1 of 
1,819,909 shares, or 14.64% of the total trading of 6,215,020 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Sept. 8 amounted to 413,900 shares or 12.96% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 1,596,485 shares. During the week ended 
Sept. 1 trading for the account of Curb members of 410,575 shares 
was 13.99% of the total trading of 1,467,025 shares. 


Total Round-Let Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 


























Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED SEPT. 38, 1945 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% 
Short sales. _..-.-- deinen 145,310 
2Other sales 5,412,690 
Total sales --— —_ 5,558,200 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
I iccnntmimdcwmermameiiu a * 448.550 
i 94,120 
| I gach nt ial cpcieeenmmigieiaiaints we 384.230 
po —_— 478,350 €.34 
a. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purdnaeses........ 5 oe eo we 111,840 
DE NEEDE, oc caccamimasennnd sawesaanees 8,450 
SE CE i iccccccmedenseniscntiieenamess 100,450 
ARE CONN 4 cccncnnrnennencnemeonmace 108,900 1.99 
8. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
TOiA) PUPCNAREB oo ns co coe oes cw enone: 175,918 
enc ciin es eeainnininenieenatniinlp 13,800 
SE CER icitincccncncecumnncsesmenn 184,687 
Weta) $06 nnnnsce rn 198,487 3.37 
4. Total— 
Total HPUTERAERS .......naccnnnnneaspdocosocce 736,348 
Dt... - Locuiiemanmpee anes mane 116,370 
as 1 ee 6€9 367 
{ a onamanap 
Total 00)6s......<<<- “ en 765,737 13.70 





Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Steck 





Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) e 
WEEK ENDED SEPT. 8, 1945 
&. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total tor week t% 
I No cn scs esas DURKEE Ae meen Hte “ 21 .950 
SO GRE... 6cectncccs center nenennconnewm — 1,574,535 
TE DEE ccc cctadnerminenewn = segmein - 1,596,485 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 
i ne RE 126.340 
a cil es ch ccs Ak sealed 11,575 
dna iene ceoewae mabe 101,035 
Mo le cee ee mae 112,610 7.48 
a. Other transactions initiated on the floor— . 2 
po EE ee teueline 24,050 
ee Tea Rt, Ae ; 1 000 
ie en ) 32.820 
| a eee 33,820 1.t1 
8. Other transactions tnitiated off the floor— ie 
te EOIN. occ ccenns no nencnnsens teem 49 470 
ee ee 6,350 
EEA a, TO 61,260 
cS Ee a ne 67,610 3.67 
4 Tota)— wae 
NII. oc ccccccccccmansnawsaceee = 199 860 
I eras ali 1g 925 
ES SEE 195,115 
ee a ee eee 214,040 2.96 
©. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Special!sts— 
Og ee - onl 
I CN i tcc ceomnmnn 61,969 
Total purchases_. 61,969 
Total sales ree 55,770 





*The term ‘“‘members”’ includes all reguiar and associate Exchange members, their 


firms and their partners. including special partners. 


+In calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. ; 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission's 
rules are included with “other sales.” 

§Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’’ are included with ‘‘other sales.” 


Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended Sept. 22 1945 Decreased 10,350 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Sept. 22, 1945 was 
4,527,550 barrels, a decrease of 10,350 barrels per day from the pre- 
ceding week and 216,300 barrels per day less than for the correspond- 
ing week of 1944. The current figure also was 45,350 barrels below 


the dailv average figure as ecémmended by the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War for the month of September, 1945. Daily output for 
the four weeks ended Sept. 22, 1945 averaged 4,614,850 barrels. Fur- 
ther details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,499,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,545,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,570,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,589,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 7,928,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended Sept. 22, 1945; and had in storage at the end of that 
week 50,156,000 barrels of civilian grade gasoline; 32,745,000 barrels 











of military and other gasoline; 14,237,000 barrels of kerosine; 43,620,- 
000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 47,601,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS 























i *State Actual Production j 
*P. A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen- ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations Begin. Sept. 22, Previous Sept.22, Sept. 23, 

r September Sept. 1 1945 Week 1945 1944 
i 380,000 388,000 +394,600 + 2,550 392,200 342,850 
aaa eerie tae 274,000 269,400 +273450 — 150 268.559 289.09 
Sane 1,000 eet el +850 loiikiegs 850 900 
Panhandle Texas____ 88,000 88,000 98,700 
North Texas .....__ 141,900 __-- 144,650 147.750 

 »). |e 450,000 gana 469,650 504,050 
fast Central Texas__ 128.450 _-.- 132,750 149,800 
ee Sones — 315,300 cate 331,700 370,950 
3 uthwest Texas ___  * es 310,250 341,750 
Coastal Texas -.._. 467,700 So 492,700 543,050 

Total Texas_____ 1,978,000 $1,973,041 1,883,000 ---- 1,969,700 2,156,050 
North Louisiana —__ 71,800 60 
Soastal Louisiana __ 292/000 ane. 252/950 288,200 

Total Louisiana__ 350,000 394,600 363,800 + 600 363,900 362,950 
Arkansas ; * 75,000 78,642 78,000 — 800 78,550 81,050 
Mississippi 47,000 51,050 — 2,650 53,750 49,150 
SE 500 250 — 750 00 300 
I ek mes 200 eines 150 50 
— fe atieaniieakanas Biestian yon 202,350 — 1,050 202,950 195,200 

a eee t 13,2 ' 
a 00 + 200 13,650 12,750 
(Not inc). I)., Ind., 

Ky.) : * 66,200 €3,400 — 550 64,000 68,450 
es 28,000 29,550 + 1,550 28,700 24,600 
 . es 47,000 45,100 — 6,000 47,550 50,000 
Wyoming = 93,200 108,050 — 5,750 110,250 101,550 
Montana ieshicecaieantn tain 22,000 20,100 alec 20,150 19,600 
SEED sf icmcencons 12,000 12,200 + 1,550 11,000 9,150 
New Mexico _. —_ 100,000 100,000 104,300 ae 104,700 106,150 
p Total East of Calif. 3,686,900 3,643,450 —11,250 3,731,400 3,861,650 
California ____ 886,000 §886,000 884,100 + 900 883,450 882,200 

Total United States 4,572,900 4,527,550 —10,350 4,614,850 4,743,850 


*PAW recommendations and State allowables, as shown above, represent the 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 

*tOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Sept. 19, 1945. 
tThis is the net basic allowable as of Sept. 1 calculated on a 30-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 5 to 16 days, the entire State was ordered shut down 
for 5 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 5 days’ shutdown time during the calendar month. 

SRecommendations of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED SEPT. 22, 1945 


(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 
Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 


estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a” 
is ——_—_—-_--__- 





Bureau of Mines bas 





§Gasoline 
% Daily Crude Runs Pro- %¢Stocks 
Refining to Stills duction of tStocks {Gasoline Stocks 
Capac- Daily at Ref. Gas Oil of Re- Mili- Ci- 
ity Re- Aver- % Op- Inc. Nat. & Dist. sidual tary and vilian 
District— porting age erated Blended Fuel Oil Fueloil Other Grade 
0 ee 99.5 709 89.6 1,934 14,475 8,571 5,347 9,552 
Appalachian—- 
mstrics Mo. 1...... 76.8 93 63.7 321 924 274 1,297 1,374 
District No. 2...... 81.2 53 166.0 165 148 * 242 191 968 
_ i 87.2 762 81.9 2,607 6,093 3,245 4.483 12,641 
anae., men., MO... 78.3 398 84.9 1,459 2,809 1,299 1,539 5,785 
inianed Texzas........ i 59.8 236 71.5 1.017 445 1,051 $05 1,796 
Texas Gulf Coast 89.3 1,619 82.4 3,194 5,414 5,292 8.683 6,653 
Uouisiana Gulf Coast_ 96.8 305 117.3 610 1,867 1,084 1,590 2,554 
No. La. & Arkansas_- 55.9 84 66.7 224 473 258 130 2,744 
rocky Mountain— 
Dustrict No. 3..... 27:8 12 92.3 32 20 33 15 74 
District: No. 4 - 7a.k 109 68.6 327 422 701 425 1.146 
Talifornia _ seni 87.3 779 78.1 2.455 10,530 25,551 8,139 4,869 
Total U.S. B. ef M. 
basis Sept. 22, 1945 85.8 4,499 82.8 14,545 43,620 47,601 32,745 50,156 
Total U.S. B. o1 M. : 
basis Sept. 15, 1945 85.8 4,616 84.9 14.871 43,507 48,470 35,104 50,105 
U. S. B. of M_ basis 
Sept. 23, 1944 a 4.657 14,139 43,175 62,533 36,837 40,286 
Includes aviation and military gasoiine, finished and unfinished, title to which 
still remains in the name of the producing company; solvents, naphthas, blending 
stocks currently indeterminate as to ultimate use, and 9,637,000 barrels unfinished 
gasoline this week, compared with 11,965.000 barrels a year ago. These figures do 


not include any gasoline on which title has already passed, or which the military 
forces may actually have in custody in their own or leased storage. tStocks at re- 
fineries, at bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,570,000 
barrels of kerosine, 4,589,G00 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 7,928,000 
barrels of residual fuel oil produced during the week ended Sept. 22, 1945, which 
compares with 1,499,000 barrels, 4,855,000 barrels and 8,188,000 barrels, respectively, 
in the preceding week and 1,609,000 barrels, 4,574,000 barrels and 9,109,000 barrels, 
respectively, in the-week ended Sept. 23, 1944. 


Note—Stocks of kerosine at Sept. 22, 1945 amounted to 14,237,000 barrels, 
against 14,170,000 barrels a week earlier and 14,236,000 barrels a year before. 


as 





Congressional Action Urged to Clarify 
Rights of War Veterans to Employment 


Congressional action to clarify the rights of discharged war vet- 
erans both to initial employment and to re-employment in private 
industry was recently urged by the Board of Directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Centralization of the 
administration of legal rights of veterans in a single agency, the 
Veterans Administration, also was recommended. The Board’s action 
was taken at the recommendation 
of the National Chamber’s Man- | various federal agencies have fur- 
ufacture Committee, which re-|ther complicated the situation. 
ported that “serious controversies According to the Committee, for 
have arisen with respect to the/|those veterans with re-employ- 
consideration to which veterans | ment rights, the principal diffi- 
should be entitled when they seek |culty arises over conflicts with 
jobs in private places of employ- | long-established systems of seni- 
ment where collective bargaining | ority. According to the report. “In 
contracts are in effect.” Similar | such industries it is asserted that 
problems, it is pointed out, may | the requirement of absolute rein- 
arise in establishments where/!statement of a veteran to work 
there are no labor contracts.|is unreasonable and could not be 
These controversies, the Com- | carried out without great inequity 
mittee stresses, involve both vet-|to civilian employees and the 
erans with legal reemployment/|complete disruption of employ- 
rights and those who seek em-|ment relations as contained in 
ployment in an establishment for | collective bargaining contracts.” 
the first time. Conflicting inter- |The majority of veterans, how- 
pretations of veterans, rights by/ever, will be applying for work 














without having re-employment 
rights, either because they went 
into the service from school or tor 
other reasons. In such cases, the * 
committee report says qualified 
veterans will frequently en- 
counter an obstacle to employ- 
ment in the form of a collective 
bargaining contract giving _te 
civilian employees who have been 
laid off for lack of work a prior 
right to re-employment when the 
labor force once more expands, 
There is now no provision in law 
to remove this obstacle. It is 
added that since there is little 
likelihood that these bars to em- 
ployment confronting veterans 
will be removed by voluntary 
agreements between employers 
and labor unions, the Committee 
and the Board call for early ac- 
tion by Congress to resolve them. 
Specitically, Congress is urged: 
(1) To clarify and make more 
certain the provisions of the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act 
with respect to the rights of vet- 
erans to reinstatement in employ- 
ment in which they were engaged 
before entering the service of 
their country. 

(2) To remove any obstacle to 
initial employment of honorably 
discharged veterans who have no 
legal rights to reinstatement to 
former jobs, but who have the 
qualifications to perform the work 
for which additional persons are 
needed. . 

(3) To centralize in a division 
of the Veterans Administration 
the administration of the pro- 
visions of law respecting the 
rights of veterans in seeking pri- 
vate employment. The respons- 
ibilities of this agency should be 
clearly defined and its duties 
should include the mediating of 
disputes over veterans’ employ- 
ment rights. 


Irish Free State Bonds 


Drawn for Redemption 

Holders of external loan sink- 
ing fund 5% gold bonds due Nov. 
1, 1960, of the Irish Free State 
(Saorstat Eireann) are being no- 
tified that $14,000 _ principal 
amount of these bonds have been 
drawn by lot for redemption 
through the sinking fund on Nov. 
1, 1945, at par. The bonds will be 
redeemed at the head office of 
The National City Bank of New 
York, American fiscal agent, 55 
Wall Street, New York. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made _ public on 
Sept. 26 a summary for the week 
ended Sept. 15 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being ‘published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. ¥. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Sept. 15, 1945 

























































































































































Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— Total 
‘Customers’ purchases) For Week 
Number of orders__-.-----~- 30,606 
Number of shares__--_-_-.--- 901,711 
| ee $36,033,150 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales__-- 157 
*Customers’ other sales____ 27,098 
Customers’ total sales____ 27,255 
Numbef of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales__-- 5,286 
*Customers’ other sales____ 743,703 
Customers’ total sales___- 748,989 
SIO? WRI cn ct ies Sie $29,448,760 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
a. ee ee 80 
Feet BOG. . 5icnn- snes 167,540 
TOGA! SORNB: 6 iincan uous 167,620 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
Number of shares__--__---- 320,460 


*@ebes marked ‘‘short exempt” are re- 
ported with “other sales.” 

+Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders * 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 























is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.” 
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Engineering Construction Highest Since 
Mid-July 1943 


Civil engineering construction voiume reached $88,817,000 for 
the week, the highest weekly total reported to “Engineering News- 
Record” since July 15, 1943. The sharp increase in private work 
is the principal factor behind the cise. The week’s total is 61° 
greater than in the preceding week, up 188% compared with a year 
ago, and 51% higher than the previous four-week moving average. 
The report issued on Sept. 27, went on to say: 

Private construction climbed 72% over last week and 1,196°% 
above last year in reaching the highest private total recorded since 
Oct. 31, 1940. The stepped-up activity in industrial building is 
responsible for the private gain. Public construction tops a week 
ago by 31%, but is 23% below a year ago. State and municipal 
construction is 83 and 126% higher, respectively, than a week ago 
and a year ago. Federal construction, on the other hand, is 25% 
below last week and 72% under the 1944 week. 


The current week’s construction brings 1945 volume to $1,496,- 
254,000 for the 39 weeks, an 8% increase over the $1,379,561,000 re- 
ported for the 144 period. Private construction, $561,764,000, is 93 % 
higher than last year, but public work, $934,490,000, is 14% lower 
as a result of the 25% drop in federal vciume. State and municipal 
construction, $258,582,000, gains 35% over a year ago. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the current week, 
last week, and the 1944 week are: 


Sept. 27, 1945 Sept.20, 1945 Sept. 28, 1944 
$88,817,090 $55,188,000 $30,845,009 
69,218,000 40,220,000 5,338,009 
Public Construction 19,599,000 14,968,000 25,507,009 
State and Municipal 14,247,000 7,797,000 6,306,000 
weeerei ......-...- 5,352,000 7,171,000 19,201,099 


Industrial building volume climbed to the highest weekly total 
recorded since the week of Oct. 17, 1940 primarily as a result of 
a $36,000,000 contract for construction of coke ovens in Ohio. All! 
other classes of construction work, except unclassified, exceed their 
respective totals for a week ago. Increases over the corresponding 
1944 week are in waterworks, sewerage, bridges, industrial and 
commercial buildings, streets and roads, end unclassified construction. 
Subtotals {or the week in each class of construction are: waterworks, 
$991,000; sewerage, $1,041,000; bridges, $2,188,000; industrial buildings 
‘$53,892,000; commercial building and large-scale private housing, 
$10,616,000; public buildings, $3,058,090; carthwork and drainage, $1,- 
293,000; streets and roads, $8,566,000; and unclassified construction, 
$7,172,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $22,- 
403,000. It is made up of $18,789,000 in corporate security issues, 
and $3,614,000 in state and municipal bond sales. The week's new 
financing brings 1945 volume to $1,649,236,000, a total 2% above the 
$1,612,620,000 reported for the 39-week Leriod a year ago. 


Total U. S. Construction__--_- 
Private Construction. 


Prposed Engineering Construction Backlog Totals $23.6 Billions 


_The proposed construction backlog of identified and recorded 
engineering projects totals $23,615,712,000 for the period from Jaa. 
1, 1943 through Sept. 13, 1945 according to reports to “Engineering 
News-Record.” Of this future construction backlog, $11,069,204,0U0 
worth of projects, or 47% of the proposed reserve, have plans undex 
way or completed, and on projects valued at $2,004,420,000 all fi- 
nancing arrangements have been completed. 





Whoiesale Prices Increased 0.29/, in Week 
Ended Sept. 22 Labor Depart. Reports 


; “Higher prices for both agricultural and industrial commodities 
raised the primary market price index of the Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 0.2% during the week ended Sept. 22,” 
it was made known on Sept. 27 by the U. S. Department of Labor 
which stated that “at 104.9% of the 1926 average the index was 0.6% 
below late August, 1945 and 1.2% above the corresponding week of 
last year.” The Department’s further reported: | 


“Farm Products and Foods — Average prices for farm products 
advanced 0.7% during the week, in a reaction to the declines of 
earlier weeks, and on continued demand for a number of products. 
Oats and wheat rose more than seasonally and rye increased frac- 
tionally on strong demand for these grains. Corn quotations were 
down. Livestock prices were generally higher after earlier declines. 
Supplies of animals reaching terminal markets have not approached 
earlier forecasts and higher prices were reported for calves, steers 
and sheen. Live poultry prices were lower on reduced demand. 
Quotations for eggs and apples were higher and white potato prices 
increased following removal of OPA ceilings. Quotations for oranges, 
onions and sweetpotatoes were down. The group index for farm 


products was 1.7% below a month ago and 1.4% above late Septem- 
ber, 1944. 


“Primary market prices for foods rose 0.5% during the week as 
the result of higher prices for fresh fruits and vegetables. In addi- 
tion, quotations for wheat and rye flour were higher on large govern- 
ment purchases for export. Average food prices were 1.4% below 
late August, 1945 and 0.8% above the corresponding week of 1944. 


“Other Commodities — Average prices for textile products in- 
creased 0.2% with higher prices for denims and sheeting following 
OPA ceiling adjustments under the Bankhead Amendment to the 
Stabilization Extension Act of 1944. Pennsylvania gasoline prices 
rose reflecting the increase in octane ratings, and farm machinery 
continued to advance under ceiling adjustments permitted individ- 
ual manufacturers. The decline in mercury prices continued. Port- 
land cement prices advanced fractionally and quotations for lava- 
tories were higher as additional manufacturers moved to ceiling 
levels. Quotations for silver nitrate jumped 45% following higher 
prices for foreign silver permitted by OPA. 


The Labor Department also included the following notation in 
its report: 


Note-——During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. The indexes 
must be considered as preliminary and subject to such adjustment 
and revision as required by later and more comolete reports. 

The following tables show (1) indexes for the past three weeks 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR 
(1926 


Commodity Groups 
All commodities 


Parm products 

| Poods____- ee Sabino 
Hides and leather products 
Textile products aa 
Fuel and lighting materials__-_--- 
Metals and metal products__- 
Building materials _- . 
Chemicals and allied products_-_-. 
Housefurnishing goods 
Miscellaneous commodities 
Raw materials ss Tae 
semimanutactured articles 
Manufactured products ieiciniaespaniy 
All commodities other than farm 


products " re 
All commodities other than farm 
products and foods 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN 


SEPT. 15 
Fruit 
Grain: 
Other tarm 
Cotion yood 
Plumoing und heating 
Agricultural 


2.6 
1.0 
0.8 
0.7 


nd vegetables 


produc! 


Lumber 


WEEK ENDING 


9. 
1945 
104.7 


123.6 
194.6 
118.6 
99.4 
84.4 
104.4 
Oy Bey 
95.3 
106.3 
94.6 
115.0 
95.7 
101.8 


100.6 


99.9 99 


1945 TO SEPT. 22 
Increases 


implement 


SEPT. 22, 1945 
10C) 
Percentage changes to 
Sept. 22, 1945. from 
9-15 €-25 9-23 
1945 1945 1944 
0.2 0.6 + 1.2 
0.7 
0.5 
0 
0.2 


15 9-23 
1944 
103.7 


| 
| 
| 


7 1228 
104.3 
116.5 
98.3 
83.7 
103.9 
115.9 
94.9 
106.1 
93.3 
113.3 
94.1 
101.1 


Ow 


° 
COO 


coco 
_ 


eo 


1 
4 
° 


oO. 
OM RR OOHK ORE HO, 


WICH NH PAWOWKeA 


C 
0 
0 
C 
U 
C 
if 

( 


102 


a 


J 


100.6 100.8 99.6 


~ 


6 100.1 100.1 98.8 0.1 
SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 


1945 


Cement 
Cerea! 
Oiher 
Petroleum and 
Chemicals 


proauct 
100GS5 
products 


ceocooeo 


NRWwWwWAa Ww 


0.1 


Decrease 


0.1 





was eliminated when OPA raised 
1o the basis of 71.lllc. an ounce. 


WPB- announced that 
quarter allotments of lead will be 
increased, with larger tonnages 
going intO white lead. Requests 
for copper from European coun- 





tries are increasing, but conditions 


couraging. Quicksilver steadied 
the market 
The publica- 
on to say, in 


business came _ into 
early in the week.” 
tion further went 
part, as follows: 


Copper 

There was widespread interest 
in a report that Italy is negoti- 
ating tor 45,000 tons of copper, 
about equally divided between 
blister and refined. Like other 
transactions of this kind, the deal 
will be treated as special business 
in which the governments in- 
volved will arrange for payments 
and other details. Foreign metal 
will be shipped. 

In the absence of final word on 
the Government’s purchase pro- 
gram, the foreign situation re- 
mains uncertain. Chilean author- 
ities are expected to press for an 
extension of the program. 

Fabricators in the United States 
consumed 98,171 tons of copper in 
August against 79,739 tons in 
July. 

Shipments of ingot brass and 
bronze during August by pro- 
ducers representing 95% of the 
industry’s capacity amounted to 
25,372 tons, against 27,885 tons in 
July and 32,613 tons in June. 


Lead 


WPB has approved a 9,500-ton 
increase in lead consumption for 
the fourth quarter, which would 
make 265,500 tons of primary and 
secondary metal available in that 
period. New supply is estimated 
at 244.000 tons, of which 125,000 
tons consist of domestic primary, 
46,000 tons foreign primary, and 
73,000 tons secondary. These fig- 
ures would indicate that WPB in- 
tends to dip into the stockpile to 
the extent of 21,500 tons in the 
Oct.-Dec. pericd. 


Most of the increase in con- 
sumption will occur in the pig- 
ments division. Use of lead in 
production of white lead is ex- 
pected to average 6,000 tons a 
month in the last quarter of the 
year. 
| Shipments of lead by domestic 
refineries in August amounted to 
33.517 tons, against 36.597 tons in 
July. Stocks at refineries at the 





, ena of August totaled 40,310 tons, 


since WPB revoked its controls on silver late in August. 
York Ojficial price of foreign silver advanced 
fourth-@—— 


in that area remain far from en- | 


in price as a moderate amount of | 


Non-Ferrous Metals — Sharp Gain in Foreign 
Silver—Lead Allotments Up—Mercury Steady 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” ( 
stated: “Price disparity between foreign and domestic silver prices 


in its issue of Sept. 27, 


the ceiling price of foreign metal 
A higher price was expected ever 
The New 
to 70°<sc. Sept. 21. 


against 41,145 tons a month pre- 
vious. 

Sales of lead for the last week 
amounted to 4,822 tons. Requests 
‘from consumers for foreign lead 
for October amounted to about 
23,000 torts. 

Consumption of lead 
,|United Kingdom during 1944 
|amounted to 230,031 tons. whicn 
compares with 220,699 tons in 
11943 and 256,997 tons in 1942. In 
‘the first half of 1945. the United 
|Kingdom consumed 119.596 tons 
j}of lead. The figures have been 
issued by the British Ministry of 
Supply. 

Lead imports of the United 
States during 1944 and 1943, in 
tons, according to the American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics: 


in the 


1943 

In ore and matte: 

Canada . 

Newfcundland 

Mexico 

Bolivia 

Chile 

Ecuador 

Peru - 

Africa 

Australia 

Other countrie 


6.828 
13.473 
2,931 
7,012 


168 
3,426 


19,742 
4 


70,022 
In base bullion: 
Canada 
Mexico 
Peru 
Australia 


94 
3,846 


4.583 
Pigs, bur 
Canado 
Mexico 
Peru 
Australia 
Other countries 


8; ete.: 
1€7.704 
54,486 
560 


20,158 
&.994 
129 
222,758 

(a) The large imports of ore and matte 
under the head of “Africa” 
divided as follows: Union of South Africa 


torial Africa, 5,715; Southern 
107, and Algeria, 439 tons. 


Zinc 
Demand for zinc was described as 
fair, centering largely in Special 


Consumers, in some _ instances, 
were more inclined to piace for- 
ward business for part of their re- 
quirements, but on an average 
price basis. 

The Bureau of Mines reports 
that consumption of siab zinc in 
the United States during July 
amounted to 58,799 tons, which 
compares with 70,812 tons in June. 


at the end of July totaled 91.056 
tons against 88,631 tons at the 
end of June. 

Tin 





, suddenly appeared in ¢ 


'ment 


| ficial 


16.438 | 


244,510 | 
sn 1943 were | 


and Southwest Africa, 10,177: French Equa- | 
Rhodesia, | 


High Grade and Prime Western. | 


Stocks in the hands of consumers | 


Until definite word reaches this: 


for Aug. 25, 1945 and Sept. 23, 1944 and (2) percentage changes in|! country on the availability of new 
subgroup indexes from Sept. 15, 1945 to Sept. 22, 1945. 


supplies of tin from the Far East, 
|WPB intends to maintain tight 
|control on consumption. In the 
|}event that WPB is aissoived later 
in the year, the State Department 
,is expected to take over control. 
An international committee is be- 
ing set up under the direction of 
the State Department to.study the 
supply situation. 
_ Straits quality Jin for shipment, 
in cents per pound, tollows: 
Sept. Oct 
52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 
Sept. 25 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Sept. 26 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125c. per pound. 


Nov. 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


Sept 
& pt 
Sept. 22 
Sept. 24 


20 
<1 


Quicksilver 

The price ot quicksilver de- 
clined to $90 per tlask last Sept. 
20 as competition for business that 
he market 
opportunit: to test 
quotations. Before the end of 
Sept. 21 more than 200 flasks 
changed hands, and the un- 
dertone sieadied. By Sept. 24, the 
quotation advanced to $93, with 
some sellers asking $395 and up- 
ward on small lots. With surplus 
metal that was tied to Govern- 
contracts almost certain to 
move into the stockpile, holders 
of quicksilver were less anxious 
to force sales. The recent weak- 
ness, observers believe, resulted 
in part trom increased selling 
pressure trom domestic sources 
and Mexico. The sharp rise in 
ioreign silver inspired Mexican 
sellers to take a firmer stand on 
quicksilver, even though the two 
metals have nothing in common. 

A San Francisco dispatch on 
Sept. 25 stated that producers 
quote $88 per flask, prompt ship- 
ment from the Coast, against $85 


offered an 


minimum a week ago. 


Silver 

Effective Sept. 21, OPA raised 
the ceiling price of foreign silver 
to the basis of 71.1lle. an ounce, 
establishing the ceiling at the 
identical level fixed by the Treas- 
ury tor domestic silver in 1939. 
On the same day, Handy & Har- 
man advanced its New York Of- 
price for foreign silver to 
70°xc. an ounce. The London quo- 
tation advanced to 44d. an ounce 
on Sepi. 24. Wartime controls on 
silver in Great Britain have not 
vet been removed. 

Demand for silver was fairly 
active last week, and, with sup- 
plies still more or less limited, 
the new ceiling price on foreign 
metal was easily maintained. In 
fact, sellers viewed the price situ- 
ation as firm under prevailing 
conditions. To what extent im- 
ports are likely to increase is a 
question that will have an im- 


_portant bearing on price develop- 


eo} 
639 | 


ments in foreign metal. 

Lifting of the ceiling by OPA 
has opened up tax and currency 
problems in Mexico and else- 


, where. Mexico abolished its pro- 
sane | duction and subsidy taxes on sil- 
213,724 | : 
, enacting 
_crease revenues and share in the 


ver on Sept. 


new 


25 preparatory 
legislation - to 


to 
in- 


profit resulting from the higher 
price of silver. 


———— 


Redeem Argentine Bonds 


Holders of Argentine Republic 
Ten Year Sinking Fund External 
Loan 4!2% Bonds, due Nov. 1, 
1948 are being notified that $1.- 
_578,000 principal amount of the 
‘bonds have been drawn for re- 
demption on Nov. 1, 1945 out of 
moneys in the sinking fund. Upon 
presentation and surrender on the 
redemption date at the office of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., New 
York, or at the principal office of 
|'The National City Bank of New 
York, or at the principal office of 
The First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, payment will be made of the 
principal amount of the bonds. 
Interest on the drawn bonds will 
cease on the redemption date. On 
Sept. 24, 1945, $351,500 principal 
amount of the bonds previously 
called for redemption had not 
been presented for payment. 
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Results of Treasury — 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Oct. 1 that the 
tenders of $1,300,000,000 or there- 
ebouts of 91-day Treasury bills 
to be dated Oct. 4 and to mature 
Jan. 3, 1946, which were offered 
on Sept. 28, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Bank on Oct. 1. 


The details of this issue are as 


follows: 


Total applied for, $2,158,025,000. 

Total accepted, $1,310,368,000 
(includes $47,620,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and 
accepted in full). 

Average price, 99.905+, equiva- 
lent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.909, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.360% 
per annum. 

Low, 99,905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(55% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on Oct. 4 in 
the amount of $1,304,858,000. 













































































Msgr. . John A. Ryan Dies 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan, 
notec Catholic social welfare ed- 
ucator and author, and a leading 
liberal of the Church, died at St. 


Paul, Minn., Sept. 16, at the age 
|of 76. Known to be a leader of 
| the liberal wing of the Catholic 
|Church in America and an ad- 
| vocate of minimum wage laws, 
|Msgr. Ryan was an _ influential 
| Supporter of the late President 
| Frarklin D. Roosevelt. President 


| Truman paid tribute to his mem- 


4 ory in a letter to the Very Rev. 


| Howard J. Carroll, General Secre- 
|tary of the National 


Catholic 
| Welfare Conference, on the orig- 
‘inal staff of which Msgr. Ryan 
was a member. The President, ac- 
|cording to the Associated Press 
| from Washington, in his message 
| Sept. 17 said: 


“We shall all miss the wise 
| counsel which he gave so gen- 
_erously out of his long and varied 
| experience. 

“All of his writings and 

speeches as an economist and so- 
|ciologist were enlightened by 
| sound common sense and a high 
appreciation of moral and ethical 
values. This was particularly true 
when he dealt with the problem 
of labor and the moral implica- 
tious of a living wage. He always 
presented the full picture. 

“To his colleagues and co-work- 
ers in the National Catholic Wel- 
| fare Conference, with whose work 
'he was associated for so many 
'years. I offer an assurance of 
| deepest sympathy. I should also 
| appreciate it if you would convey 
|my condolences 
'Ryan’s relatives.” 


to Monsignor 





| 


Lumber Movement—Week 


Ended September 22, 1945 


| According to the National Lum- 


ber Manufacturers’ Association, 


|porting to the National Lumber 


| 1945. In the same week new orders 
\of these mills were 5.6% 
than production. Unfilled order 
\files of the reporting mills 
|} amounted to 80% of stocks. For 
|reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
|orders are equivalent to 28 days’ 
|production at the current rate, 
,and gross stocks are equivalent to 
| 33 days’ production. 


| For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting ‘identical mills ex- 
| ceeded production by 3.7%; orders 
i by 6.6%. 


| Compared to the average cor- 
|responding week of 1935-1939, 


more 


Compensation for delinquent | 7.6% less; shipments were 7.8% 
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. 2 ° Total Loads | 
Freight Car Loadings During the Week Ratlroads Total Revenue ‘Received from | 
evenue re Freight Loaded Connections | 
Southern District— 1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 | 
2 | 45 Dec d 18 g j 2 C Alabama, Tennessee & Northern_____ 388 368 245 323 368 | 
Ended Sept. 2 5 9 rease 3 ars Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala.________ 911 813 653 2,108 2,607 | 
. : , Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast________ 702 784 623 1,097 1,226 | 
Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Sept. 22, 1945, | Atlante. Birmingham & Coast-——--——— . aa a 1.097 as | 
totaled 837,293 cars, the Association of American Railroads an~| Central of Georgia... 3'954 3'486 3766 4243 4,476 | 
nounced on Sept. 27. This was a decrease below the corresponding | Charleston & Western Carolina_______ 348 413 324 1,319 1,636 
0,590 r 6.7%, and a decrease below the same | Clinchfield__----_~--__---_____w___ 1,367 1,669 1,629 2,383 3,010 | 
week of 1944 of 60,590 cars, or 6. = Columbus & Greenville___.___________. 379 323 379 336 366 | 
week in 1943 of 70,018 cars or 7.7%. h k of Sept. 22 d d Durham & Southern________________. 167 126 119 , 590 ; 706 | 
i ight for the week o ept. ecreased | Florida East Coast__._____-_________. 859 728 1,331 309 , 
Loading of oer baka — di k , Gainesville Midland________=________ 68 48 30 126 111 
18,812 cars, or 2.2% below the preceding week. ee - - aa y oan 
Miscellaneous freight loading totaled ee cars, ‘_oo of | Georgia & Ficrida__...... 394 rH pot ane | 
55 ] ding week, and a decrease 0 cars | Gulf, Mobile & Ohio____.__._________ 4,887 4,680 4,104 5,105 4,277 
Choy core bane ee “ge 1944 - Ilinois Central System__.......___-_.. 25,738 31,893 29,240 15,377 17,449 
below the corresponding wee freight totaled 107,- | Louisville & Nashville_——-__—-------— 25,637 25651 25006 9967 12/212 
Loading of merchandise less than —- re reig — ‘| Macon, Dublin & Savannah : 177 181 218 754 692 
"Ss £ p 4 cars below the preceding wee ut an = | Bees Ceneres.......... 00 309 408 284 491 
Te ae se te di : k in 1944 Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L.______. 3,389 3,422 3,557 4,030 5,039 
crease of 145 cars above the corresponding wee oom ee ve — fo — 6S — 
Coal loading amounted to 172,367 cars, a decrease of 7, Cars | piedmont Northern____.__.........~ 584 418 340 1,376 1,232 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 2,480 cars below the | richmond, Fred. & Potomac.......... 448 390 413 6.602 9.381 
: Seaboard Air Line____-_______________ 7,715 8,912 8,825 7,178 8,604 
corresponding week in 1944. - I 23,037 23,967 21,256 21,910 23,371 
Grain and grain products loading totaled 55,624 cars, a decrease Tennessee Central____......__.______. 677 596 520 869 918 
of 3,885 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 5,792 Winston-Salem Southbound__________ 120 121 138 829 989 
cars above the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts wetel OO eo 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Sept. = e . 
totaled 40,188 cars, a decrease of 2,960 cars below the preceding — ies 
but an increase of 6,392 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. PR ea nem sow silos _— nr sli wa 
s icago or a — A R ’ ’ ° 
Livestock loading amounted to 21,728 cars, an increase of 2,045 Chicago Great Western__...._ on 2.676 2.542 2.851 3,484 3,406 
cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 101 cars below the | Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac... 23'871 22'476 24'394 10°479 10/946 
i , i he West Districts alone load- | Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____ 3,801 3,755 4,497 4,386 4,016 
sponding week in 1944. In the Western : 
at led 17.829 cars. an in- | Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range_______. 25,772 25,947 29,659 451 230 
ing of live stock for the week of Sept. 22 totale wae CESS, Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic__.__ ~ “11355 1,242 1,449 484 615 
crease of 2,156 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 523 | gigin, joilet & ——” Saaeneanaganaed 7,876 8,806 8,750 7,776 10,254 
'e h esponding week in 1944. Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_______ 469 435 455 115 95 
cars above the corresp 128 eee 23,811 26,928 27,924 6,044 6,107 
Forest products loading totaled 40,832 cars, a decrease of 3, Green Bay & Western_______-_______. 594 552 616 873 964 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 3,192 cars below Lake Superiee & Ishpeming ee Mee 2,746 2,177 2,930 2388 in 
the corresponding week in 1944. ‘ £ 1815 cars | Mina: St- Paul ks aennanntoapaed 18:360 paso 8.381 3,455 3,066 
i 54 cars, a decrease o ‘ c eovenern Pace... ... oo nccae ’ : 2, ‘ , 
Ore loading amounted 7” iw eas 7 bel the | Spokane International______________. 232 146 234 574 602 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 3,213 cars below Seitcee Vastiena & acahise 7-7" ie . oie m . RA, ott 
corresponding week in 1944. - eth 
Coke loading amounted to 12,227 cars, an increase of 300 cars| Total_------------------------—- 140,363 141,485 _152,768 _63,39 ' 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 1,493 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. Central Western District— 
j ™ , stem_._..... 25,728 25,794 24,347 12,056 15,119 
All districts reported decreases compared with the cee: oe. THD Hats Se System beourscwnes ne a7 ry od Sere ee 
ing week in 1944. All reported decreases compared with 1943 except | pin onam @ Garfield... 372 yao 24150 
; Na 21,765 20,82 : 7 
the Centralwestern. . 1944 1943 Guisnie ts teenie puma 3,297 3,087 3,038 816 897 
: ty 638 | Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific______ - 12,988 13,288 13,494 12,432 13,407 
, 3,001,544 3,158,700 2,910, i & P ; ooo ere 
@ Weeks of January._..----- prengeenehthied 3.049.697 3,154,116 3,055,725 | Chicago & Eastern Illinois____-__ a — a or yee pens 
4 Weeks of February ee aoe 0186 916.037 45,547 | Colorado & Southern___--___________ 7 ? 3, 
a. nhiptone ssiaa% 3378 846 Lyre Denver & Rjo Grande Western_______. 4.608 5,804 4,656 6,156 1,464 
4 Weeks of April__.----------- = "2 4&9 077 ; f 195 | Denver & Salt Lake ee ee 
3,452,97 3,441,616 3,363, == 
S weeks of June ——--—---——- - io oe ee ——— se ae te ie Oe 
weeks 0  —_ . - peeigeipaea a . nois ith athena 2. 
vals ,378, 266 3,459,830 3,455,328 | Ill Tern ) 
oa © ee 31240.175 3/576,269 3,584,696 | Missouri-TIilinois___...--.- —--- 1503 1,428 1,266 632 665 
- 5 ¢ ugust 2 , 2C c - Cc f oe a ox atntaetinanietaciteima i A + . > : * 
Week of September 1 ey oon tae He ry th North Western Pacific___.._______--- 1,107 1,194 1,200 904 793 
Week of September 8 ge 891 486 902.766 | Peoria & Pekin Union___---___-___--. 4 5 6 0 0 
Week of September 15 pee oe 897 883 907.311 | Southern Pacific (Pacific)...--___--.. 34,302 35,092 33,428 11,987 14,613 
Week of September 22 kde ues" | Toledo, Peoria & Western____-__---__ 280 a 236 ws 330 3s 122008 
ai 144 e8 31 833.4: ; ion Pacific System__.____-_____-__ 18,387 20, 592 7,97 ; 
Total : 31,164,€51 31,833,438 30,887,221 — ean ow dai 685 $26 601 3 . 2 
j j 5 ic 2,497 2,425 2,456 4,355 5 
The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for | Western Pacific__---------_--------- 2,497 2,425 45 ; 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Sept. 22, 1945. I a 139.951 143,171 138,310 93,025 111,546 
During this period 47 roads reported gains over the week ended F 
Sept. 23, 1944. Southwestern District— 
° 201 ; 7 ‘ 75 487 
JENU EIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS Burlington-Rock a a 371 897 215 375 8 
casita PRNUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED SEPT. 22 . Gut Coast Liees.........-., 3.473 5.299 5,461 2,193 2,373 
Total Loads | International-Great Northern._________2,322 2.519 3,020 3,157 3,397 | 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from Kansas, ORlahoma & Gulf... _____.. ; x 711 rs t 
on Freight Loaded Connections | ransas City Southern___-_____-_____. 2,754 5,512 5,762 2,888 3,077 
District— 1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 | y ouisiana & Arkansas___--_-____ 2'589 3,962 2,826 2,283 2,697 
eo lgaaalg 302 277 209 1,379 1,343 | Litchfield & Madison__..-._.__-___.__ 406 294 353 1,264 1,375 
Ane Arkor aoe 1.704 1,217 390 275 | Midland Valley ie : 1,490 1,116 820 1,659 1,628 
Bammer & Aroostook - 6.983 6.799 7.033 12.472 14,971] Missouri & Arkansas : 213 171 159 424 537 
meen & Batne uisville 1 056 1,322 1,317 1,935 2,020 | Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 5,707 6,224 6,523 3,893 5,104 
ee rer nanos a LOCleren "30 15 28 39 39 | Missouri Pacific__- : 17,512 18,302 «18,370 15,895 19,894 
eee ee "1,106 1,135 1.089 2,251 2.607 | Quanah Acme & Pacific 158 121 127 178 296 
a ; - 4,735 4.834 6.452 10.947 12,629! St, Louis-San Francisco - 10,262 10,679 8,990 8,311 9,176 
ee 7.518 8,509 7,754 8.899 10.780 | St. Louis-Southwestern : 2,679 3,801 3,313 4,268 6,314 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 303 308 297 162 153 | Texas & New Orleans___ Zs 8.313 11,106 13,055 5,615 6,057 
ge Boe ange an 335 1,835 2,018 1,137 1,281 | Texas & Pacific___- , 4.063 5.958 5.089 6,571 7,091 
rene a coisas Bhare Lint 390 302 347 2,284 2,684 | Wichita Falls & Southern : 60 99 118 60 61 
—-— =? ; 458 3.808 3.796 14.937 18.197 | Weatherford M. W. & N. W........... 3° ; 
11.458 13,808 13.79 
Brie Fate - 3.326 3,762 3,972 8,254 7.610 | : —- 
eee Seen Sreeeen . * 122 "295 21543 2/838 SB iiiencecscicrenitiiciavinns 62.425 76,096 74,930 __59,064 _ 69,609 
ce dh ama aera 2.230 2.086 2,089 1,639 1.548 | eee 2 
Sebich Vai ey sot 1,909 - 242 2 he ae eyed *Included in Baltiniore & Ohic RR. +Included in Midland Valley Ry. 
ae ‘ 2.585 2.348 2. a0e 3,045 3.0 | ; 
Maine Centra: 5.440 6,030 6,246 290 287 | Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 
— la 2 745 9 674 ©2320 22 _20 a — : 
, 7.006 51.937 56,112 47,29° 54,56 alee 
gy hes OT 86» 9325 «(30078 41 16 18.961 | 
Yi ;. H. & Hartfor @.0 ts gp pb 9277 : | 
See Wes f Ont: rio & Western 1,09 4 : oS. . 219 13 329 14°842 | A i d Industr 
New York. Chicago & St. Loui ase ' pe ‘ : 60 1.785 2 024 | ee y a is ics 0 aper oar y 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western 6.778 7.767 8,082 8.574 9,366 | : : : . . 1| 
putebureh & Lake Erte 111 5/332 5.495 5 824 7.557 | We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National | 
Marquette 29 27 1.027 38 28 | mae vi , . eye ‘ 
Pittsburel & Shawmut 301 a} ar 267| Paperboard Association, Chicago, IIll., in relation to activity in the | 
“hee nee Shaw ut & North - 10: ws ae OF rks co ' 
oo a gg tee lho 1.040 1.207 1.149% ; — ie j paperboard industry. 
——— 6 413 386 ,262 . — 
petiens 5631 6 067 6.356 goa 121553 | The members of this Association represent 83% of the total | lumber shipments of 466 mills re- 
’ ash er ‘ ny - £95 pie 073 4.274 : : E h k f nate | p 
Wheel g & Lake Erie ------- 4,930 eiisieon shied cach | industry, and its program includes a statement each week from e 
1 | 150.139 164,992 __172,313__191,902 _ 226.976 | member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- | Trade Barometer were 3.1% below 
Tota aia cp aaa a —————— — ; ‘s . = i. 43 
‘| cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These | production for the week Sept. 22, 
Allegheny District— ia ad was 1.014 1.324 | figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
Tarnaoctown — p16) 120 o ° ee | 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown-------- 43,000 «47.059 «46,375 «24.0302 390 | industry. 
Baltimore & Oni0_..- aa 5,387 6,315 6,989 1.944 1,780 | 
(ita ay! ee hae 327 | STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 
merce Creek & Saniy - 1,503 1.794 1,785 6 3 | 
Cambria & Inc’ana ; 6.732 6.872 7555 16,453 19,417] Orders Unfilled Orders 
Central R. R. of New Jersey : "482 529 643 84 70| Period Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity 
Cornwall. v7 ae 204 193 223 9 10 | 1945—Week Ended Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania ---- 43 124 154 15 23 | he eiliaiitenaies _ 100.158 pagent 575.018 62 04 
a | he 1.617 004,111 4,400 | July 14- 151,085 145,797 575,134 90 94 
oem Tene ‘above Lines...---.- 1,807 1,793 1.922 2,075 2,517 | yuly 21_---__-------___-- 121/864 156.619 537.639 96 94 
a een — 82,335 89,057 87.337 eget oe Ene (RNR SRR Rima aceatet 127,772 156,519 507,758 95 94 
a ee ee" 52 15.830 15,380 24,9 27,835 p? : igen on 
gn na eR 16.327 18.767 21.497 5,487 ood b 2 ao - ea ye aor eee os = 
eas _....-.-- ees 3,818 4.234 4.294 11,191 12,988 | Aug. 11. ponnan anna 57.653 153.368 563.735 94 $3 
stil ~ a © { 
178,093 195,163 197,043 150,564 168,423 | Aug. 25 ‘ cade = eon pape . * 
neat nemeneenmnnn enna eres Sept. 1 icc fa 59,65 94,69: 94 
Sept. 8 160,857 125,683 527,938 80 
5 50,30: 5 96 9: 
i Ot RR y 150,029 160,303 515,295 
Pocahontas District— 28,185 29,025 29.034 13,509 13,631 | Sept. 22. __  cihaeatbteah 128,061 151,365 489,702 93 93 | ” A ; 
SS... asiesmaline 20,386 20,796 7 pg te pipe Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do | production of reporting mills was 
Virginian pea ee eese er = Te vid — _— sce ‘ not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. adjust 
l 53,470 53,636 56,044 22,358 25,125 | reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary 
Total___-------- 












ments of unfilled orders. 





less; orders were 4.9% more. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


(Continued from page 1622) 
403,411, compared with $3,902,- | 


835.683 at the time of the last 
published statement, June 
1945, and with $3,299,332,642 on 
Sept. 30, 1944. Deposits are now 
$3 218,772,564, compared with 
$3,490,934,085 on June 30 and with 
$2.943,058.147 a year ago. ( 
ings of U. S. Government obliga- 
tions at the latest date are $2,006,- 
523,381, compared with $2,143,- 
853.240 on June 30 and with 
$2,074,783,453 a year ago. Capital 
and surplus remain unchanged at 
$90,900,000 and $170,000,000, re- 
spectively, and undivided profits | 
are $50,313,122, compared 
$47 374.455 shown in tne last pub- 
lished statement and with $38,-| 
432.083 a year ago. 

The statement of conditiecn of | 
Manufacturers Trust Co. of New| 
York as of Sept. 30. 1945, shows | 
deposits of $2,055,637,528, which | 
include U. S. Government war 
Joan deposits of $225,113.354. Re- 
sources are $2,188/548,677. These | 
figures compare with deposits of 
$2,145,420,789 and resources of | 
$2,261,550,.127 shown on June 30, | 
1945. On Sent. 30, 1944. the re- | 
spective figures were $1,715,110,- | 
691 and 791,618,8%44,U2y. uu. Be} 
Government war loan deposits on 
June 30, 1945. were $398,135,001, 
and on Sept. 30, 1944, they were 
$180,895,164. Cash and due from 
banks is listed on Sept. 30, 1945, 
at $393,840,495 as against $581,- 
982,154 shown on June 30, and 
$350,131,858 shown a year ago. 
U.S. Government securities stand 
at $1,294,612,871; three months 
ago they were $1,319,364,692, and 
one year ago they were $1,055,- 
287.529. Loans, bills purchased 
and bankers’ acceptances are now 
$395,050,989. which compare with 
$484,681,046 on June 30 and $225,- 
786,933 on Sept. 30 last year. On 
June 30, 1945, preferred stock was 
shown as $7,709,700, common as 
$33,000,000, surplus as $33,000,000, 
and undivided profits as $22,- 
103,272. On Aug. 1, 1945, there 
were retired ail of the outstand- 
ing preferred shares at $50 plus 
aecrued dividend, and there were 
issued on that date 412,500 new 
common shares at $53 per share. 
After giving effect to these trans- 
actions, capital funds as of Sept. 
30, 1945, are shown as: capital, 
$41,250,000; surplus, $41,250,000, 
and undivided profits, $29,007,450. 
Net operating earnings for the 
nine months ending Sept. 30, 1945, 
after amortization, taxes, etc., as 
well as dividends on preferred 
stock for the period for which 
outstanding were $7,240,032, or 
$4.16 a share, based on average 
mumber of shares outstanding, 
which compares with $3.59 a 
share for the nine months ending 
Sent. 30. 1944. Of this amount 
$2,887,456 was paid in dividends 
on capital stock and $4,352,576 
was credited to undivided profits. 





The Corn Exchange Bank Trust 
Co. of New York, in its statement 
of condition as of the close of 
business Sept. 29, 1945, shows 
total assets of $785,.224,675, as 
comnered with $787.579.723 on 
June 30, 1945, and $666,739,528 on 
Sept. su, 1944. The bank reports 
deposits and other liabilities of 
$745,573 529 and canital, curvlus 
and undivided profits of $39,- 
594.085. On June 30. 1945, de- 
posits and other liabilities were 
$709,434 334, and capital, surplus 
and undivided profits were $39,- 
072,694, while a year ago these 
figures were $628,900,159 and $37,- 
839.368, respectively. Cash in 
vaults and due from _ banks 
amounted on Sept. 29 to $161,- 
459,608. as against $162.993,725 on 
June 30, last. and $148,548,511 a 
year ago. Holdings of U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities, now at $543,- 
730,633, compare with $549,112,236 
on June 30. 1945, and $450,497,322 
on Sept. 30, 1944, while holdings 
of other securities, Sept. 29, at 
$15,133,824 comvare with $10,- 
943,137 con June 30 and $15,514,008 


30, 


Hold- | 


with | 


‘against $123,826,754. 


| $7,700,000 and $9,000,009, respec- 


| divided profits of $4,476,251 at the 


| respectively, with $283,766,171 and | 
| $306,997,627 on 





on Sept. 30, 1944. Loans and dis- 


counts now amount to $45,515,429 
as against $44,691,52 three 
months ago and $31,546,175 a 
year ago. 


The Public National Bank & 
Trust Co. of New York reported 
as of Sept. 30, 1945, total deposits 
of $482,384.177 and total assets of 
$510,129,509, compared, respec- 
tively, with $481,407,544 and $508,- 
338.625 on June 30, 1945. Cash 
on hand and due from banks on 
Sept. 30 amounted to $90,635,279, 
against $84,656,121; holdings of 
United States Government securi- 
ties are now $294,522,687 against 
$237,828,458, and loans and dis- 
counts are now  $110,899,306, 
Capital and 
surfplus remain unchanged at 
tively, and undivided profits on 
Sept. 30 were $4,861,008, after 
allowing for $165,000 dividend 
payable Oct. 1, 1945, against un- 


end of June. 


The Commercial National Bank 
& Trust Co. of New York re- 


| 917 





ported as of Sept. 30, 1945, total | 
deposits of $245,021,941 and total | 
assets of $269,562,502, compared. | 


June 30, 1945. 
The bank held cash on hand and | 
due from banks Sept. 30 of $43,- | 
624,836, compared with $45,075,- 
719 on June 39, 1945; investments 
in U. S. Government securities of 
$183,405,186 compared with $208,- 
459,135 on June 30, 1945. Loans 
and discounts, now shown as $37,- 
018,162, compare with $50,075,181 
on June 30, 1945. The bank’s 
capital account is unchanged at 
$7,000,000, and its surplus and un- 
divided profits account has in- 
creased to $11,917,163 from $11,- 
624.465 at June 30, 1945, after 
payment of the regular dividend. 
Net earnings per share for the 
quarter were $1.24 and for the 
nine months of this year $3.40. 
Fulton Trust Co. of New York 
reports total deposits of $35,989,- 
711 and total assets of $41,535,936 
in its statement of Sept. 30, 1945. 
On June 1945 these figures 
were $43,820,930 and $49,336,951, 
respectively. As of Sept. 30, 1944, 
the bank’s total deposits were 
$30,019,005 and total assets were 
$35,382,141. Cash, U. S. Govern- 
nent securities and demand leans 
secured by collateral amounted on 
Sept. 30 to $38,012,986, as com- 
pared with $45,845,805 on June 30, 
last, and $31,467,897 a year ago. 
Capital and surplus showed no 
change in total at $4,000,000. Un- 
divided profits increased _ to 
$1.217,919, after dividend payable 
Oct. 1, 1945, as against $1,183.248 
shown on June 30, 1945, and 
$1,092,354 on Sept. 30, 1944. 


The Federation Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York reported as of 
Sept. 29, 1945, deposits of $32,- 
212,518 and total resources of 
$36,051,891, against $32,280,988 
and $35,704,761, respectively, as 
of June 30, 1945. Cash on hand 
and due from banks amounted on 
Sept. 30 to $6,431,511, against 
$7.041,294. .Holdings of U. S. 
Government securities totaled 
$13,745,490 at the end of Septem- 
ber, against $13,958,731 on June 
30. Loans and discounts are now 
$11,146,472, against $10,949,298. 
Capital is unchanged at $1,000,000. 
Surplus has been increased from 
$1,200,000 to $1,300,000, and un- 
divided profits have been in- 
creased from $481,702 to $545,491. 


The statement of condition of 
the Clinton Trust Co. of New 
York as of Sept. 29, 1945, shows 
total assets of $23,843,947, com- 
pared with $24,919,036 on June 30, 
1945, and $19,482,569 on Sept. 30 
a year ago. Surplus and un- 
divided profits on Sept. 29, 1945, 
totaled $600,936, compared with 
$592,476 on June 30, and $505,000 
a vear ago. Deposits amounted to 





$22,373,878 on Sept. 29, last com- 


pared with $23,433,780 on June 30, 
and $18,232,170 on Sept. 30, 1944. 
Loans and discounts of $3,043,704 
were reported as of Sept. 29, 1945, 
compared with %3,998,216 three 
months earlier and $2,958,299 on 
Sept. 30 of last year. U.S. Gov- 
ernment and municipal bonds 
totaled $13,335,331 on Sept. 29, 
compared with $13,469,352 on 
June 30 and $9,860,767 a year ago. 
Cash on hand and due from banks 
amounted at the latest date to 
$5,163,830, compared with $5,232,- 
three months earlier and 
$4,179,435 on Sept. 30, 1944. 


In a statement released Oct. 2, 
Andrew Wilson Jr., President of 
The County Trust Co. of White 
Plains, N. Y., reported a gain in 
the deposits of individuals and 
corporations of more than $2,500,- 
000 during the third quarter. 
“Deposits at the end of the quar- 
ter were $10,500,000 ahead of the 
figure a year ago, an increase of 
more than 27%,” Mr. Wilson said. 
He commented on a marked in- 
crease in the number of individual 
borrowers and indicated that the 
institution is preparing for 
greater activity in all depart- 
ments. Net earnings for the 
third quarter were encouraging, 
according to the statement. 


The First National Bank of 
Boston, Mass., having assumed 
the deposit liabilities of Winthrop 
Trust Co. of Winthrop, Mass.. 
opened on Oct. 1 an office in the 
quarters formerly occupied by the 
Winthrop bank. In indicating this 
the ‘Boston News. Bureau” of 
Oct. 1 added: 

“The new office will be known 
as the Winthrop office and will 
bring the total of First National 
Bank offices to 23. The office 
will be in charge of Edward A. 
Barclay, manager, and Francis T. 
Lithgow, assistant manager, both 
having formerly served the Win- 
throp bank in official capacities 
as Treasurer and Assistant Treas- 
urer, respectively. 

“Organized in 1918, Winthrop 
Trust Co. as of June 30, 1945, had 
deposits of $6,592,490. Almon E. 
Whittemore, who has been Presi- 
dent of the Winthrop bank ever 
since its founding, 27 years ago, 
will remain with the office, acting 
in an advisory capacity.” 


The statement of The Philadel- 
phia National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for the period ended 
Sept. 29, 1945. shows deposits on 
that date of $733,795,439, consist- 
ing of $88,172,699 of U. S. Treas- 
ury deposits and $645,622,740 rep- 
resenting all other deposits. This 
compares with deposits of $768,- 
970,525—$146,757,910 U. S. Treas- 
ury deposits and $522,212,614 cov- 
ering all other deposits—repo1 ted 
on June 30, 1945. Total resources 
amounted to $792,868,585, com- 
pared with $827,012,146 at the end 
of June; cash and due from banks 
aggregated $184,365,762, com- 
pared with $182,616,905; U. S. 
Government securities, $465,- 
948,637, compared with $505,133,- 
753; State, county and municipal 
securtiies were $14,620.392, against 
$14,220,392; other securities, $36,- 
118,022, against $36,192,706; leans 
and discounts, $88,705,277, com- 
pared with $85,951,669. The capi- 
tal stock of the bank and the sur- 
plus at the end of September both 
remained unchanged at $14,- 
000,000 and $28,000,000, respec- 
tively. Undivided profits were 
$11,796,862, compared with $11,- 
006,924 at the end of June. 


Deposits of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, other than 
U. S. Government deposits. as of 
Sept. 29, 1945 were $240,180,492, 
compared to $221,704,776 as of 
June 30, 1945. Total deposits at 
the end of the third quarter were 
$273,912,204, including $33,731,- 
711 in U. S. Government deposits. 
Total resources of $299,929,414 in- 
cluded $59,840,177 cash and due 
from banks, and $174.557,642 in 
U.S. Government securities. Cani- 
tal as of Sept. 29, 1945 was $5,687,- 





500; surplus, $10,000,000 and un- 
divided profits, $2,139,289, or total 
capital funds of $17,826,789. 


J. Luther Cleveland, President | 
of Guaranty Trust Co. of New| 
York, announced on Sept. 28 the 
appointment of Jay E. Bottomley 
as a Vice-President of the com- 
pany. With his new appointment 
Mr. Bottomley continues to be 
identified with the Banking De- | 
partment district that embraces | 
the company’s business in the | 
States of Ohio, Pennsylvania and | 
West Virginia. Mr. Bottomley | 
joined the National Bank of Com- | 
merce in New York in March, 
1919, following earlier banking 
experience in the States of Ne-| 
braska, Washington, Wisconsin | 
and California. After a_ brief | 
period with the credit department, | 
he took over special duties in con- | 
nection with that bank’s Southern | 
business and was assigned to the | 
district covering Ohio, Pennsy!- | 
vania and West Virginia. He was | 
made an Assistant Cashier in 1927 | 
and Second Vice-President in| 
January, 1929. When the National 
Bank of Commerce was merged | 
with the Guaranty Trust Co. in | 
May, 1929, Mr. Bottomley con- | 
tinued with the latter institution's | 
banking department as a Second | 
Vice-President. 





| 

Treacy Farley has been elected | 

a e Vice-President of Excelsior | 
Savings Bank of New York. Mr. | 
Farley has been manager of the | 
mortgage department of the bank | 
for the past 12 years. 


The Chartered Bank of India, | 
Australia & China, at 65 Broad- | 
way, New York, announces that | 
its branch at Singapore, Straits | 
Settlements, reopened for business | 
on Oct. 1. 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Bankers Trust Com- | 
pany of New York cn Oct. 2, R. P. | 
Foote, formerly Assistant Vice- | 
President. was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent effective Nov. Ist. Mr. Foote 
has been in Government service 
since 1942 with the Army Aijr 
Force and has just been relieved 
of active duty with the rank of 
Colonel. 


Percy H. Johnston, Chairman of | 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York, announces | 
that Col. Robert V. Lee, who since | 
February, 1941, has been on leave, | 
serving with the United States | 
Army, returned on Oct. 2 to his 
official duties with the bank. For | 
the past two years Col. Lee has | 
served overseas in England, | 
France, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
and Germany. He landed in Nor- | 
mandy on D-Day. June 6, 1944! 
and served through the Normandy, | 
Northern France, 
Rhineland campaigns. For his 
services both in the United States | 
and overseas, Col. Lee 
awarded the Legion of Merit with | 
two Oak Leaf Clusters, the Bronze 
Star Medal, the Legion of Honor 
(French), and the Croix de Guerre 
with Palm (French). 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| holders 
| Haven Trust Co. of New Haven, 


Ardennes and | 


was | “Enquirer” 


banking institutions, the oldest 
National banks in the city. The 
Providence “Journal” of Sept. 27 
further reported: 


“Also confirmed were terms 
and conditions of the merger 
agreed upon by a majority of the 
boards of directors of both banks 
Aug. 20 following several weeks 
of discussion. 


“At that time Rupert C. Thomp- 
son Jr., President of the Provi- 
dence National Bank, and Albert 
R. Plant, President of the Black- 
stone Canal National Bank, in a 
joint statement, announced that 
the consolidated bank would 
have as its only office the present 
quarters of the Providence Na- 
tional Bank, these quarters to be 
expanded on land now owned 
which extends from the rear of 
the present building at 100 West- 
minster Street to Weybosset 
Street. It has been agreed the 
merged bank shall be known as 
The Providence National Bank. 


“The combined institution will 
have total resources in excess of 
$67,000,000, of which the Black- 


| stone Bank will contribute about 


$17,000,000, based on June 30 fig- 
ures. Mr. Plant will serve as 
Chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the consolidated bank and 
Mr. Thompson will be President. 
Charles B. McGowan, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Trust Officer of the 
Biackstone bank, will hold the 
same office in the merged bank 
and, with few exceptions, the pro- 
posal stated, other officers of the 
two banks will hold the same 


| posts they now fill. 


“With the approval of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency the banks 
will consolidate as of Monday 
morning, Oct. 15.” 


A special meeting of the stock- 
of The Union & New 


Conn., has been called for Oct. 8, 
to act on a proposal to issue 413 


| Shares of the company’s capital 


stock, previously authorized but 
never issued, and thereby bring 


the bank’s capital stock account 


to a round $1,500,000, consisting 
of 15,000 shares of $100 par value. 
The New Haven “Register” of 
Sept. 22, from which the fore- 
going is quoted, added: 

“Under the terms of the pro- 
posal as outlined by Edward M. 
Gaillard, President, present stock- 
holders of the bank will have the 
right to subscribe to the ad- 
ditional stock at $100 per share 
in the proportion of one new share 
of stock for each 35 shares of out- 
standing stock now held by 
them.” 


Appointment of Carl K. Giesse 
to head the foreign banking and 


, travel department of the First 


National Bank of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was announced on Sept. 28 
by Waldo E. Pierson, President, 
it is learned from the Cincinnati 
of Sept. 29, from 
| which we also quote, in part, as 


| follows: 


| “Mr. Giesse, who recently re- 
| signed a similar position with the 


, Central Trust Co., will assume his 


James D. Fleming, Executive 
Vice-President of Grinnell Corp., 


as elected a director of Indus- | 


rial Trust Co. of Providence, 
R. I., at a meeting of the directors 
held on Sept. 25, it-was stated in 
the Providence “Journal,” which 
said that he fills a vacancy on the 
board that has existed for some 
time. 

The “Journal” also said that 
since his graduation in civil en- 
gineering from Stanford Univer- 
sitv in 1918 he has been associated 
with the Grinnell organization ex- 
cept for a short period of 1918-19 
when he served in the naval 
service of the country. 


Shareholders of the Providence 
National and Blackstone Canal 
National banks of Providence, 


R. I., at separate special meetings 
on Sept. 26 ratified the plan for 
the consolidation of the two 


|new duties Oct. 1. He previously 
| managed the department for First 
| National from 1924 to 1932. 

| “In all, Mr. Giesse has been in 
his field for the last 21 years. 
The only interruption to this 
| service came earlier in the war 
| when he was for a time principal 
|commercial specialist in the 
| licensing division of the Foreign 
| Funds Control, U. S. Treasury 
| Department, Washington.” 

Ivan M. Pollard, member of the 
staff of the trust department of 
| the Portland Trust & Savings 
| Bank of Portland, Ore., was ad~ 
vanced to the position of Assist- 
ant Trust Officer on Sept. 14, it 
was stated in the Portland “Ore- 


gonian” of Sept. 15, which notes 
that he has been connected with 
the trust department of the Port- 
|land Trust & Savings Bank since 
\ November, 1933. 








